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PREFACE. 



The following work was composed, as is indicated by the 
title, on what is styled in Germany and Switzerland the 
*' Productive System of Instruction." It is in these countries 
that the subject of Education has been deemed a matter of 
paramount im|K>rtance. The art of teaching, particularly, 
has there been most ably and minutely investigated. To 
give a brief account of the different systems which have 
prevailed there, may not be irrelevant on the present occa- 
sion, as they assist in forming an opinion of the ccnnparative 
merits^>f the ** Productive System," on which this work is 
principally based. 

"In reference to intellectual education, the persons who were in- 
strumental in producing Uie reformation in schools, in the last century, 
in these countries, may be divided into four classes — ^the Humanists, 
Philanthropists, Pestaiozzian and the Productive Schools. 

<'At the restoration of learning, in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
eenturiesj the classics were brou^t out from the libruies of the 
cloisters in which they had been buried. As they presented the 
only examples of exalted sentiments and elevated style which the 
secular literature of the age afforded, they were regarded as the ohly 
means of. acquiring enlarged views and a liberal education; the 
study of them received the proud titlff of Humanity ; and the zealous 
and meritorious men who employed this means lor the revival of 
learning j were subsequently termed Humanists. 

<'The rigid Humanists maintained that 'the Greek and Latin 
authors are the only source of sound learning, whether in philosophy 
or rhetoric, in poetry or history, in medicine or law, and even in the 
elements of religion ; all has come to us from Greece and Rome.' 
'The learning of the Greek and Latin languages is the only founda- 
tion of a thorough education ;' the knowledge of the gramir \r ought 
to precede all otner knowledge ; ' and philologists are the only thor- 
oughly learned m^n.' 

'* The Humanists maintained the entire sway of tho learned world 
until about the middle of the last century, when the school of the 
^PkilantkropUts arose. Disgusted with the extravagant manner in 
which the ancient languages were extolled, they were led to examine 
into the foundations of their pretensions. While they yielded the 
palm to the ancients in all that relates to matters of taste and beauty, 
they maintained that this superiority arose from the fact, that the 
ancients derived their views directly from the inspection of nature 
and the observation of man, instead of occupying tnomselves, as wq 
do, with the mere pictures of them drawn by others ; — they pointed 
to the obvious truth, that the world is older and vastiy more experi- 
enced than it was two thousand yean ago ; that in regard to all that 
relates to human knowledge, the present generation are really the 
ancients. They believed mat much time was lost by the indiscrimi- 
nate and exclusive use of the classics as the foundation of education, 
which ou^ht to be spent in acquisition of practical knowledge ; and 
that by this tedious and laborious task, without any perceptible ad- 
vantage to the pupil, they were often disgusted with every species 
nf intellectual effort. They also pointed out the moral corruption 
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which arises from many of the axamplea and lentiments of the 
ancients, and especially disapprored that discipline of oompulsion 
and violence, by which chSidren have been forced to this ungrateful 
employment. They urffed the importance of leading by the attrac- 
tion of knowledge itself, rather than by force. Iney paid much 
attention ^q the aeTelopement of the bodily constitution and powenr^ 
and professed to aim at forming men, and not mere scholars. 

" But, with the ordinary weakness of human nature, in aToidlng 
one extreme, they ran into the opposite. Thev forgot the teIui^m 
influence of these studies, properly regulateUi upon the &cttltios 
and habits of the mind. 

'' Notwithstanding their error, the Philanthropists unquestionably 
exerted much influence on the improyement of education. The 
•ztFaviffant views of the Humanists were coasiderahly modified j 
and although many jitiU retain the ezclnsiye t»*T*T"«F of their pre 
deoessors, many admit, as stated in the German 'Conversations 
Lexicon/ that ' aJd should be embraced in education which can frO' 
rnoit the formation of the fiian, and prenare him for the et§mal dstHn^ 
^f his spirit.' The Philanthropists also prepared the way for tbeix 
•uccessors of the School qfPestuUnzt This remarkable man adopted 
many of the opinions of his predecessors of the Philanthropic school^ 
especially those which related to the developement of the bodily 

Sowers, and the methods of discipline, and religious instruction, 
e perceived, however, that, in assuming practical utility as the 
exelusivs test of the value of particular oojects of instruction, they 
bad too much neglected the developement qfthemind itself » In seek- 
ing to avoid this error, however, he did not entirely escape the other 
extreme. He assumed, as a fundamental principle, that a certain 
developement of mind was necessary for every rank and every occu- 
pation. The means of this developement he supposed himself to 
nave found, so far as the intellectual faculties were concerned, in 
the elmnents of form and number, which are combined in the science 
of Mathematics, in Language, and in Natural History, The Mathp 
emetics appear to have assumed a preponderance in practice, which 
was unfavorable to the reffular ana harmonious cultivation of other 
powers« The senses ana the bodily powers he endeavored to de- 
▼elope, in accordance with the views of the Philanthropic school, by 
the careful examination of the various objects of nature and art, wbica 
surround the pupil, by means of music, and by. gymnastic exercisea, 
alternated or combined with labor. Pestalosezi himself was remarka- 
bly the creature of powerful impulses, which were usuallv of the 
most mild and benevolent kind, and preserved a child-like cnaracter 
in this respect, even to old age. It was probably this temperament 
which led him to estimate \i a low rate the importance of positive 
religious truth in the education of children, and to maint.nin that the 
mere habit of faith and love, if cultivated towards earthly parents 
and benefactors, would of course be transferred to our neavenly 
Father, whenever his character should be exhibited to the mind 
of the child. The fundamental error of thib view was established 
by the unhappy experience of his own institution ; and his own ez- 




* At an exaropto of thii. it may bs mratiooed that, on one of tboM oceaaioni (fre- 
quently occurriDg) on which ha was reduced to extremitv for want of the means of sup- 
plying his large family, he borrowed $400 ftom a friena for this purpose. In going 
home, he met a peasant wringing hie hands In despair for the lo« or bis cow.* FSs- 
telcnsi put the entire bag of money into bis hsode, sod ru off toseeaps bis tbeske. 
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with the wMit ef teet in referanee to the tdtain of common life, 
materially impaired hia powers of uaefulnesB as a practical instructer 
of youth. Tne rapid progress of his ideas rarely allowed him to 
execute his own plans ; and, according to his own system, too much 
time was employed in the profound deyolopement of principles to 
ndnuX of much attention to their practical application. B^t, as one 
of his admirers obserred, he seemed destined to educate ideas and 
not children. He combated, with unshrinking boldness, and. untir- 
ing perseverance, through a long life, both by his example and by 
his numerous publications, the prejudices and abuses of the age, in 
reference to education. He attacked, with great vigor and no small 
degree of success, that &vorite maxim of bigotry and tyranny, that 
obedience and devotion are the legitimate offspring of ignorance. 
He denounced that degradinpr system which considers it enoujgh to 
enable man to procure a subsistence for himself and his offspring— 
and in this manner to merely place him on a level with the beast of 
the forest ; and which deems every thing lost whose value cannot be 
estimated in money. He urged upon the consciences of parents and 
fit rulers,, with an enersy approaching that of the ancient prophets, 
the solemn duties which Divine Providence had imposed upon them, 
in committing to their charge tlie present and future destinies of 
their fellow beings. In this way. he produced an impulse, which 
pervaded the continent of £urope, and which, by means of his popu 
tar and theoretical works, reached the xottages of the poor and 
palaces of the great. His institution at Yverdun was crowded with 
men of every nation, not merely those who were led by the same 
benevcdence which inspired hiih, but by the agents of kings, and 
noblemen, and public institutions, who came to make themselves 
aeqnainted with his principles, in ordor to become fellow-laborers in 
his plans of benevolence. 

''It is to these companions of his labors, most of whom resided in 
Germany or Switzerland, that we owe the formation of another 
school, which has been styled the ProdueHve School^ and which now 
predominates in Germany and Switzerland. It might, perhaps with 
equal propriety, be termed the Eclectic School; for it aims at embody- 
ing all the valuable principles of previous systems, without adhering 
slavishly to the dictates of any master, or the views of any party. 
It rejects alike the idolatrous homage to the classics, which was paid 
by the Humanists — ^the unreasonable prejudices of the Philanthro- 
pists against classical and merely literary pursuits — and the undue 
I>redtlection for the mere expansion of mind, to the neglect of posi- 
tive knowledge and practical application, which characterized too 
many of the restalozzian school. 

"The leading principle of this system, is that which its name 
indicates — that the child should be regarded not as a mere recipient 
of the ideas of others, but as an agent capable of collecting, and 
originating, and producing most of the ideas which are necessary for 
its education, when presented with the objects or the facts from which 
tiiey may be derived. While, on the one hand, they are careful not 
to reduce the pupil to a mere machine, to be moved by the will 
of bis instructer in an assigned direction, or a mass of passive mat- 
ter, to be formed by him according to his Qwn favorite model, they 
are equally careful to avoid the extreme, intp which some of the 
|>receaing school have fallen, of leaving him to wander indefinitely 
m a wrong direction in search of truth, in order to secure to him 
the merit of discovery. They consider a course of education as 
divided into two parts — the period of devdopement and the period of 

1 * 



Jon. In Ui« tot period, wiiUh tb«y ooBsidor m ptH^hdrndy 

.tfV'oted to developing thefiusMes andformmg the hMti if the mumi, 
in order to prquure U 09 an inHrumentforfii&r* ^crflHoiu.tlwy om- 
ploy the inductive procete obiefl;|r, Tinu if not here ox eo mnoh 
importance w the habit of inveitii^ation and effort; which can onlv 
be acquired by meeting and overooming difficulties. This period, 
which must be made longer or ehorter according to the character 
of the pupil, or the necewitj that his circnmataneet i*i Ufo mmy in- 
poae, is succeeded by the period of ocgumHon, in which tke nwtd is 
more especially caUed upon to exercise the powers which have heon 
previotisly developed and eulUvated, in the acquisition sf «imA poaStxeo 
fcnotoledge as may pr^are the indimdual fot Itfe and action. The 
inductiire process is still employed as much as possible, not only be- 
cause it has become, for many cases, the shortest and nost agreeable, 
but because it is important to maintain the habits it has prodneed, 
and invigorate the faculties it has served to develope. 

** But still it is far less emf»loyed than previous^, and the pvpil 
is never suffered to waste his time in aitemijling to create a sci- 
ence for himself, and thus deprived of the benefit of the experience 
of sages and centuries. On the contrary, they deem ms mind 
capable of being elevated even' more rapidly by following the pro- 
cesses of patient invostiffation, by which 4he most exalted minds 
have arrived at results that astonish and deliffht him, and of thqs 
learning to imitate strides, whtoh seem to him Uke those of a giant, 
and to cultivate those habits of untiring attention, which the graateft 
philosophers have declared to be the principal souroe of that teieseo^ 
glance, that almost unerring power of diacrimination, which seems 
to others so nearly miraculous. 

" Such is the Productive System, by which the powers of the 
pupil are called into complete exercise by requiring him to attempt 
% task unaided, and then assisting him in correcting his own errors, 
or returning from his own wanderings, before he is discouraged by 
the waste of time and the fruitlessness of his efforts. They distin- 
guish carefullv between knowledge and the means of obtaining it. 
To cultivate the senses, and present the objects which they are capa- 
ble of examining, is to open to the child tne sources of kMndedgo^ 
to place before him a book which is ever open, and in which he may 
every moment read. This, they maintain, ia the first and most 
obvious part of education, according to the dictates of common sen#e. 
It is one in which nothing but trutn is presented to him, and which, 
by calling his powers into constant exercise, ensures their improve- 
ment, and cultivates a spiHt of investigation." 

The preceding extracts are taken from Art I. Vol, I. 
No, VI. of the American Journal of Education, New Hm^ 
The author avails himsdf of this (^>portunity to express his 
obligations to the conductors of this valuable periodical. A 
constant perusal of its pages has afforded him many valuable 
ideas on the subject of education, and be chQerfully ac- 
knowledges material assistance derived from it in th* prepa- 
ration of the «* Productive- System of English Grammar," 
which is now respectfully submitted to the candid examina- 
tion of the public. 

THE AUTHOR. 
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\. . I. OP THE NOUN 

Q. What is jour name 7 

(2. What is the name of the town in which you live T 

Q. What does the word noim mean 7 ' "I 

Ans. The word noun means namt^ 

Q. What; then, may your name b* called f 

1. A NOUK. 

Q. What may all names be called 7 

2. Nouns. 

Q. £o«^on is the name of a plaee : if BetUm a noun 7 wd if le, why 7 

3. Boston is a noun, because it is a name* 

Q. Hudson is the name of a river : if Hudson a noun, and why f 

Q. Book is the name of something to read in : is book a nouHy and why 7 

Q. Will you now inform me what a noun is 7 

4. A noun is the name of any person, place, or thing. 

Q. Will you mention two nouns the names of persons 7 two, the namee 
of thbffs 7 two, the names of diflerent places 7 

Q. Will you tell me which words are the qdubi in the feDowiag senteecet, 
as 1 read them to you 7 

<' ThwBas and Joseph are in the house.'* 

" The horse and cow are in the lot." 

*< The hawk and the eagle bav^ flown to the moantaiQ." 

<* Trees, corn, potatoes and apples grow in the fields." 



II. NUMBER. 

Q. What i« the mewing of the word numhr ; as, " The inimber of bat- 
ions on your coat'' 7 

5. Number means a sum that may he counted. 

''Q. What does the word Hugular mean 7 

6. It means one. 

Q, When, then, I speak of one thing only, as ehabr, what number it H t 

7. Singular number. , 

Q. What, then, does the singular number of nouns denote 7 

8. The singular number denotes but one thing. 
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10 ENOLI8H GRAMMAR. 

<^. What kind of a aoiip is river, sad why ? 

38. River is a common noUn, because it is a gene- 
ral name. 

Q, Ho^ manv kinds of nouns do Uiere appear to be, and what are they T 
Q. What kind of a noun is ^rU? Mary? tovont New York? JLonJim? 
hoot? chain? 

Q. Will vou now tell me which words are the noons in the following sen- 
tences : which ue proper, and which common ; also their gender and number ? 

" Thomas and John." " King and queen." 

«• Susan and Mary." " House and barn," 



V. PERSON. 

Q. When a person, b speakmf^, says, " 1, John, will do it,^ what person 
do grammarians call John ? 

39. The first person. 

Q. When, then, is a noun of the first person 7 

40. When it is the name of the person speaking. 

Q. When I say, " James, mind your studies,^' wn^t porson ao grammariaaa 
call Jamts ? 

41. The second person, being the person spoken to. 

Q. When, then; is a noun of the second person ? 

42. When it is the name of tiie person spoken to, 
or addressed. 

Q. " William, James has come." What person is WtlUamf and w£y T 

43. Of the second person, because William is spoken 
to. • 

Q. When I say, " William, James has conte." I am speaking to William 
about James : of what person, then, is Jumes, ana why T 

44. Of the third person, because James was spoken 
of; that is, I was talking about James. 

Q. 'When, then, is a noun of the third person 7 

45. When it is spoken of. 

Q. " Thomas, Rufus is in the garden." What person is TTi&ma* ? wl^ f 
Is Rufus ? why 7 

Q. How many persons do nonns appear to have, and what are they 7 

46. Three persons — the nrst, second, and third. 

Q. Will you inform me which of the following nouns are proper, which 
common ; also their gender, number, and person? 

" I, James, of Boston." • •* Boy and girl." 

«• Henry, study your book." " William and his sister.* 



VI. CASE. 

Q. We say of an animal, for instance a horse, whm he is fat, that ''He<ia 
m a good case" ; and, when he is lean, that " He is in a bad case" : wiMt, 
therefore, does the word ceue mean 7 

47. Case means condition^ itate^ &c. 
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«. WImb I UjT, " Charies strikes William,^ <' WilUmn strikes ChaHes." 




of noonsf 

48. The difierent condition or position t;hey have in 
relation to other words in the same sentence. 

Q. What does the word no min a tive mean 7 

49. JVbmtnahve 'means naming. 

Q. When I say. <' John strikes/' he evidently does somttlmif : what, then, 
may John be called T 

50. An actor or doer. 

Q. We(l, then, as the actor or doer is considered the nnmag or Itadhy 
WNHi, ia what case is John, when I say, " John strikes*' 1 

51. In the nominative case. 

Q. What, then, is the nominative case of nouns 7 

52. The nominative case is the a^ent or doer. 

Q. When I say, " The dof runs^" in what case is do£, and why 7 

53. Dog is in the nominative case, because it is the 
agent, actor, or doer. 

Q, " The cat catches mice." In what case is cat, and why 7 
Q. When I say, " Thomas is pursuing^ the thief/' what is the objeet hera 
ni^iich Thomas is jpursuing 7 

64. Thief. 

Q. What does the word o^ccf»tv» mean 7 

55. It means hdongins to the object. 

\fi. In what case, then, may mtef be reckoned, in the phrase, '* ThoiM 
fl6(aetthe)hief'*7 . 

56. In the objective case. 

Q. What, then, does the objective case denote 7 

57. The objective case denotes the object. 

Q. When I say, ** William^whips John." in what ease is John, and why 7 

68. In the objective case, because John is the ob- 
|ect. 

Q. What does the word potsesnix imply 7 

59. Possession^ ovmershipy property^ &,c. « 

Q. When I say, " It is John's slate/' I mean to say that John owns the 
alt : ia what case, then, shall we reckon John* 9 1 

60. In the possessive case. 

Q. What, then, does the possessive case of nouns denote 7 

61. The possessive case denotes possession, prop- 
erty, &c. 

Q. When I say, " Peter's knife/' who owns or possesses the knife 7 
Q. In what case, then, is Peter' s, and why 7 

62. In the possessive case, because Peter possesses 
the knife. 

Q. In the example ** John's slate/' you perceive that Johrrs ends in #, with 
a comma before it : what is die comma, ana what is the «, called in nammar 7 

63. The comma is called an apostrophe/ and the «, 
an apostrophic s. 

Q. You also perceive thai Jchn?» is singular: hoiw, then, do nouns ia the 
^ngalar number usually form their possessive case 7 
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64. Br taking after them an apostrophe widi the 
letter s following it. 

case : how, then, do nouns in the plural usually tonn their possessive caia ? 

65. Simply by taking the Rpostn^he without the 
addition of «. 

q: But if the plural noun does not end in «, ai , " men's concerns/' hofw is 
the possessive case formed Y 

66. As the same case in the singular number is 
formed. 

Q. From the foregonig remarks, how many eases do noimt appeir to have, 
Mid what are th^ 7 

67. Three— the nominative, possessive and objec- 
tive. 

Q. Dedhm sometimes means to vary the enJ^f of a word: whtti then, 
do I mean when Lask you to deciine a nount 

68. To tell its different cases or endings. 

e Waiyoudedme/oAn; 

69. Nominative ccue, John. 
Possessive case^ John's. 
Objective case^ John. 

Q. WiB you decline &W, in both numbers ? J 

SingtUar. Plural. ff 

70. JVowi. Boy. Norn. Boys. 

Poss. Boy's. Poss. Boys'. ' 

Obf. Boy. ' Obf. * Boys* 

Q. When I say " William^s coat/' you perceive that the noun coat follews 
WUHam't: bywhatis m2&an'«said to be governed, and why) . 

71. By eoaty because it follows WimanCs. 

Q. What, then, may be considered « rule for governiif' the possenive 
easel 

&1JZA X. 

The possessive case is governed by thefollovnng 

noun. 

Q. ** William's hat." Is WaHam^s a proper or common noun T Why 1 
(36.J! 




tences, m the same manner as we have those of Wmiemfftf aboTe^ what is thr 
exercise called? 

72. Parsikg. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

''JohrCs knife.'' 

73. JohCs is a koun, because it is a name— •proper, be- 
cause it is a particular name — ^masculine genper ; it is the 
name of a male-^THtRO person ; it is spoken oP-hiingular 

« I ■! 11 ■ I , 11 ■ I ■■ ■ I n I m il II———.—-. ■■ I "I 

* Refer back to this number. 
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number; it means but one — ^possessiye case; it implies 
possession — and it is governed by the noun knife^ accord 
ingto 

Rule I. I%e possessive case is governed hy ^following 
noun. 

Knife is a noun; it is a name — common ; it is a general 
name-— NEUTER gender ; it is neither male nor female— 
THIRD PERSON ; it is spokeu of — SINGULAR NUMBER ; it means 
iMit one. . 

inr Let the learner mrse the foregoing ^ tUl the mode qf parsing tht 
noun is.tofimiliar to^g^, that he eon do it readily f without looking m 
the hook.. He may then, take the foUowing exerctsesy which- are to be 
in Similar manner. . ^, 



EXERCISES IN PARS^O CONTIlflTED. 

«« Peter's cap.'* «« Stephen's coat." «* Brother's knife " 
** John's date.*' "Father's house." '♦ Boys' hats." 



VII. OP ARTICLES. 

Q. WhiD i tay. ** Give .me a book/' I evidently menu no^ptitieiilwbeoky 
bot when I say, " Give me the book/' what do I mean ? 

74. Some paxticular book. 

Q. Which are me wordf that make this difference ia meaiiing 1 

76. A and the. 

Q. What are these litUe wprds called 7 

76. Articles. 

Q. What, then, are articles f 

77. ..j^cles are words placed before nouns to limit 
their meaning. 

Q. MHiat is the meaning' of the word definite? 

78. Definite means particular. 

Q. <<Give me ^ book/' Here a particular book is nferred to : what 
kind of an article^ then, shall we call the ? 

79. Definite article. 

Q. What, then, is a definite article f 

80. It points out what particular thing or things are 
meant* 

Q. The word in, when placed before words, fr^ently signifies not : wfaat^ 
then, will tmie^iite mean ? 

81. J^Tot definite. 

Q. When I say, '' Give me a knife/' no particular knife is meaat : what 
kind of an article, then, may a be called 1 

82. Indefmite article. 

Q, my i4 it so called ? 

83. Because it is not used before the name of any 

particular person or thing 

3 
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Q.^'We 8RJ "an apple/' " on inkstand/' See, in preference to 'fa apple *' 
" M. iukfltaiid/' du:. : wnv is tliU ? 

84. Because it is easier to speak, and also more 
pleasant to the ear. 

Q. What land of letters do appU and vnkttand begin with 1 

85. Vowels. 

Q. In wliat cases do we use an instead of a / 

86. Before words beginning with the vowels a, e, i^ 

Oy II. 

Q. In speaking, we say, ** a man/' not " an man" : when, then, do we 
usea7 

87. Before words beginning with consonants. 

Q. Which letters are consonants 7 

88. All the letters of tbe alphabet, except the vow^ 
els, which are a, e, i, o, u; and also w and y, except 
at the beginning of words, when they are consonants 

Q. How, then, do a and an difler 1 

89. Only in their use ; a being used before conso* 
nants, and an before vowels: both are called -by the 
same name. / 

Q. How many articles do there ajJpear to be, and what are they 7 

90. Two— a or any and the. 

Q. It is customary to say, " a boy/' not " a boui^ ; also. " an inkstand," 
nof an mkgtand^* : of what number, then, must the noun be, befora wUch 

, the indefinite article is placed 1 

91. The singular number. 

Q. What, then, is the rule for the indefinite arliele f 

AVXaB XZ. 

The indefinite article a or an belongs to nouns 

of the singular number. 

Q. We can say, " the boy/' and " the boyfe" ; unng.a noun either of the 
singular or plural number afler the : what, then, is the lule for the definite 
arude? 



The definite article the belongs to nouns in the 
singular or plural number. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

" The hoy:' 

92. The is an article, a word placed before nouns to 
limit their meaning — ^definite ; it means a particular boy — 
and belongs to hoy^ accorAing to 

Rule III. The definite article the belongs to nouns of the 
singular or plural number. '^ 

Boy is a noun; it is a name — common; it is a general ^ 
name— MASCULINE gender ; it is the name of a male — third * 
PERSON ; it is spoken of — and singular number ; it means 
but one. 



i 
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EXERCISES ly PARSING CONTINUED. 

"A hand/' "An eagle." "The man." " The boys* hats." 

•A man." "An insect." " The men." " A man's cap." 

"Amite." "An acorn." "The boys." "The girls' room." 

"A month." "An ounce." " The mice." " The lady's box." 



VIII. OF ADJECTIVES. 

' <l. When I say,^' John is an obedient, industrious, and good boy/' I 
certain words to describe boy : which are they T 

93. IndustriouSy obedient^ ond good. - 

Q. When' I say, ** a goqd man/' to wliat word is the describing word good 
jomol or added t 

94. To the noun man. 

Q. What does the word adjtctivt mean ? 

95. Joined or added to. 

Q. What, then, shall we call such describing words as good, obedient, di> 
dtuirious, &c. ? s 

96. Adjectives. 

Q. What, then, are adjectives ? 

97. Adjectives are words joined to nouns to describe 
or quali|^ them. 

Q. " A wise n\an." V/hich word is the adjective here, and why T 
Q. ** Rufus is a j^ood boy, but James is a better one." How are JUifus 
and James spoken of here 1 

98. In comparison with each other. 

Q. The a(\)cctivcs in tlie last example are good nnd better: can you telt 
me which of these words denotes a higher degree of excellence than the other 7 

99. The word better. 

Q. What deg^ree of comparison, then, shall we call better f 

100. Comparative degree.* 

Q. What, then, does the comparative degrea.imply ? 

101. A comparison between two. 

Q. ** William is tall , Tliomas is taller, but Rofus is the tallest boy h tchoo].'' 
What b meant here by tallest t *• 

IC^. Exceeding all in height. 

Q. What does the word superlative mean 7 

103. Exceeding all ; the highest or lotoest degree* 

Q. What degree of comparison, then, shall we call tallest T 

104. Superlative degree. 

Q. What, then, docs the superlative degree do 1 

105.r It increases or lessens the positive to the high- 
est or lowest degree. 

Q. When I say, " James' is a good boy," I make no comparison between 
him and any other ; but simply assert, in a positive manner, that James is a 
good boy. Wliat kind of a sentence, then, would you call this t 

106. A positive sentence. 

Q. Of what degree of comparison, then, shall we call good T 

107. The positive degree. 
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Q. What, then, doM the positive degree do f 

108. It merely describes, without any comparison. 

Q. Will you compare ^reat/ 

109. ^^Pdsitwey great; Camparativef greater; Su-^ 
periative^ greatest." 

Q. Will you compare wise in the same maimer ? 

Q^ Wut and mat are words of one salable : how, then, are the com' 
parative and supenative degrees of words of this sort formed T 

110. By adding r or er, st or e$ty to the positive. 

Q. Will you in this manner compare nwU t high t mean T 
Q. WiO you compare Aeai//^ti/ / 

111. **Pos. beautiml; Comp, more beautiful; Sup 
most beautiful." 

Q, How many syllables compose the word beauHfid T 

112. Three: 

Q. How, then, are words of three, or more syllables than one, nraaSy 
c(Hnpared7 

113. By placing more and most before the positiTe. 

Q. Will you m this manner compare indtutrious T ingenious 7 diaifidt 
Q. Will you compare wise, by usinr the words less and least f 

1 14. " Pos. wise ; Comp. less wise ; Sup. least wise.** 

Q. WilTyou in like manner compare bentcoUnt ? distinguished t dilatonj? 

Q. '^ Good men, better men, best men/' Which adjective here is the posi- 
tiv«,,and whyY (108.) Which the comparative t whyf (101.) Which the 
superlative? why? (106.) ^ 

Q. Croodj you perceive, is not compared regularly, like ^f»t, beauHfidf 
ice, I and since there are many words or this description, I wiU j;ive you a list 
of the principal ones, toeether with others, regulaiiy compared:^ wiu you re* 
peat the comparative and superlative degrees, as I name tne positive T 

115. Positive. Ctnnparative, SttperlaHve. 

Good, Better, Best. ' 

Little, Less, Least. 

Much, or many, More, Most. 

Bad, ill, or evil, Worse, Worst 

Near, Nearer, Nearosti or next. 

Old, . Older, Oldest, or eldest 

Late, Later, Latest, or last. 

Q. From the foregoing, how many degrees of comparison do there appear 
to be, and what are they ? 

116. Three — the positive, comparative, and super-- 
lative. 

Q. Adjectives, you recollect, describe nouns : to what, then, do they natu 
rally belong ? 



Adjectives belong to the nouns which they describe. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

" .4 wiser childy 
117. ^ is an article, a word placed before nouns to limit 
their meaning — ^indefinite ; it means no particular child — 
and belongs to child, agreeably to 

^ ^i^^. ^^* ^^ indefinite article a or an belongs to tumns 
oj the stnffular number. 
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Wiser is an adjective, a word joined with a noun to 
describe it — "Po*. wise ; Comp. wiser ; Sup, wisest" — ^made 
in the comparative degree^ — and belongs to child, by 

Rule IV. Adjectives belong to the nouns which ihty dt" 
scribe. 

Child is a noun ; it is a name— -common ; it is a general 
name-*-co»}MON gender ; it may be either male or female — 
THIRD PERSON ; it IS spoken of-— <and singular number ; it 
means but one. 

• exercises in parsing continued. 
1# 3. 3. 

•« A dutiful son." «♦ An ugly child." " The base man." 
« An idle boy." « An irksome task." «* The whiter cloth." 
« A foolish son." " A mild reply." « The milder weather." 

4. . 5. 

"The greatest man." "The more (1) benevolent citizen." 

"The wisest prince." "The most (1) suitable method." 

" The noblest man." « The least (1) distrustful friend," 

6. 7. 

" A large, convenient, and " The last choice." 

(1) airy habitation." "The best man." 
" The mtelligent, industri- " The nearest relations." 

ous, obedient, and (1) "Johnson's (2) large dictioriary." 
docile scholar." " Murray's small grammar." 



IX. OF PRONOUNS. 

Q. When' I say^ ** John goes to school, John learns fast, and John wiU ex- 
cel/' how can 1 speak so as to avoid repeating Jc^ so often ? 

118. By using the word Ac in its place ; thus, " John * 
goes to school, ke learns fast, and he will excel." 

Q. What little word, then, may stand for Jolm 7 

119. He. 

Q. Mliat does the word pronoun mean ? 

120. Standing for ^ or instead o/", a noun. 

Q. AVbat, then, shall we ca]I the word he^ above 7 

121. A PRONOUN. 

Q. A^liat, then, is a pronoun ? 

122. A pronoun is a word used for a noun, to avoid 
a repetition of the same word. 

Q. ^Vhen James says, " I will study," 3'ou perceive that / stands for the 
person speaking : what person, then, is it ? (39.) 

Q. When I say, " James, you must study," the word you evidently is ap- 
plied to Jamrs^ who is spoken to : what person, then, ought you to be ? 

123. The second person. 

1. To be omitted in parsmg. 2. Johaaon*s is governed by dictionary, by 
ftideL 
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Q. WMd I uy, " He (meaning WHfiam) should learn/' what peM6n Mghl 
Jb to ba, end why f 

124. T|ie third person; because it stands in the 
place of a noun which is spoken of. 

Q. If / invariably stands for the first person, you for the second, and Ac 
for the third, bow can we tell the dilTerent persons of pronouns ? 

125. &Y the pronouns themselves. 

Q. What nave these pronouns been called from this circumstance 1 

126. Personal pronouns. 

O* I will now give you a list of all the personal pronouns, wfaidi yottnott 
first examine carenilly, and then answer such questions on them aa may h% 
asked you. 

DECLENSION OF THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

FIRST PERSON. 

127. Sing, , Plur, 
iVbm. I. We. 
Poss. My &r mine. Ours or our. 
Obj. Me. Us. 

8ECOm> PERSON. 

Sinff. Phr. 

Norn. Thou or you. Ye or you. 

Poss, Thine or thy, yours or your. Yours or your. 

Obf. Thee or you. You.^ 

THIRD PERSON MASCULINE." 

Sing. Plur, • 

iVoiw.'He. They. 

Poss. His. Theirs or their. 

Ol^. Him. Them. 

TniRO PSftS<»N FEMININE. 

Sing, Phir, 

Norn. She. They. 

Poss, Hers or her. Theirs or their. 

Obj, Her. Them. 

THIRD PERSON NEUTER. 

Sing, Plur, 

Nom. It. They. 

Poss, Its. Theirs or their. 

Ohj. It. Them. 

Q. iVaiyoadeclinai in both numbers t Aouof^ouf htt tMiT Hf 

Q. In vihai person, number, and case is 17 toe? myf mint? ^utctmirst 
mef u»f thou? yt? hit? they? themf 

Q, In what gender, person, number, and case iahe? duf it? hitf hett f 
her? Mm? 

Q. How many numbers do pronouns appear to have, and what are they 7 

128. Two— the singular and plural. 

Q. How many cases, and what are they ? 

139, Three — the nominative, the possesave, and the 
objective. 



■^M.^_-^. 
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Q. How many ptnons t 

130. Three — the first, second, and third. 

Q. How many genders 7 

*/31. Three — the masculine, feminine, and neuter. 

Q. How many pronoims are there in all; of the fifst person t 
Q. How many of the second^ and how many of the third t 
Q. The pronouns of the nonunative case, smgular, are catted leadini^ pro- 
aouns : how many of these are there ? 

133. Five — I, thou or youy Ae, *Ae, it, 

Q» Wfav are not the possessive and otnective cases of the smgular and 
ftlural numoers, also the nominatives plural, reckoned in the numoer of thft 
cadmg^ pronouns 1 

134. Because they are all considered as variations 
of the nominative singular. 

Q. To which of the pronouns is it customary to apnly gender T 

135. To the third person singular, Ae, she^ it. 

Q. Why are not the first and second persons each made dwaya to repre- 
sent a different gender ? 

136. The first and second persons being always 
present, their genders are supposed to be known. 

Q. If, as we have seen, pronouns stand for nouns, what gender, number, . 
and person ought they to have 7 ' -. - 

137. The same as the nouns for which they stand. 

Q. What, then, may be considered a rule for the agreement of the pro- 
nouns ? 



Pronouns must agree with the nouns for which 
they standi in gender ^ number y and person 

QUESTIONS ON PARSING. 

Q« Mow many different sorts of words have we now ibmid, and what are 
they^ , 

138. Four — the Noun, the Article, the Adjective, 
and the Pronoun. 

Q. The word partj you know, means division; and nieeeA, tbepewtr f^ 
unng toprdsf or l<mgttage : what, therefore, shall we call these grandlvvisicms 
of words t 

139. Parts of Speech. 

Q. When, then, I ask you what part of speech boif is, for instance, what 

do you understand me to mean 7 

140. The ssCme as to ask me whether boy is a noun 
or not. 

Q. What part of speech, then, is WUJiam, and why ? (35.) 

1. "He went to school." 

2. *« She went to her task." 

3. " William went to his play." 

4. " John returned from his school." 

5. •* I request you to mind your studies." 

6. " The book was mine, but now it is yours." 

Ct. Will you name the pronouns in the six foregoing examples 1 ^4 

third? fowthi fiflh? sixth? 
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Q. What is thegender of Ait, id the fourth fentence T why T (137.) Its 
number T why? (137.) Its person 7 why? (187.) Its case t wliyt (Gl.) 

Q. Will YOU name the uouns in the first senttoce 7 in tlie second 1 third ? 
fouilh T fifth^ sixth 7 



X. OF THE VERB. 

Q. When I say, "James strikes Mi^lliam/' which word tdls what James 
does7 

141. Strikes. 

Q. ITie word v€rh means word; and as the words in all senteiices, which 
tdl what tlio nouns do, are the principal ones, what shall such words be called 7 

142. Verbs. * 

Q. If, in the phrase " Winiam strikes James,'' we leave oat the word 
strikeSf you perceive at once thai the sens«i is destroyed : what reason, tlieiu 
can you give, for calling some words in a sentence verbs, and others b^ a dif- 
ferent name 7 

143. The words which we call verbs are the most 
important. 

Q. " M^liam studies his lesson.'' Which word is the verb here, ana 
why 7 

144. Studies, because it tells what William does. 

Q. Wh«» I say, " John dances," which word is the verb, and why 7 
Q. When I say, " James strikes Jolm," which word shows that an action 
is performed 7 

145. Strikes. 

Q. What kind of a verb, then, shall we call strikes 7 

146. An active verb. 

Q. What kind of a verb is walks j in this sentence, "John walks," and 
why 7 

147. Walks is an active verb, because it expresses 
action.^ 

Q. <•' lie beat V/illiam." Which word here is the verb 7 Is Wmm an 
agent or an object 7 

148. An object.* 

Q. When I say, " The child walks," walks, it is true, is an active verb, 
Dut it has no noun after it for an object, as beat has, m the phrase above ; Ei- 
ther can wc supply one j for we cannot say, " The chfld walks" any .thing : 
wpat, therefore, is to be inferred from this fact, in regard to the nature of ac- 
tive verbs 7 

149. That some active verbs will take nouns after 
them for objects, and others will not. 

Q. Wc will next notice this diflereuce. The term traruithse means pass- 
ing over; and when I rnv, " William whips Charles," the verb witips snows 
Ibat the action whiclj William perform!?, j/asses over to Charles as the object. 
What kind of a verb, then, shall we call tchips 7 

150. An active-transitive verb. 

Q. What, then, is an actjvc-translllve verb 7 

151. It is one that either has, or may have, an ob- 
ject after it. 

Q. Walks, we found, would not take an object after it ; and, as iniraptp> 
line means not passing peer, whfA s^^\ we cpll sad) verbs as walks ? 



VERBS. SI 

162. Active-intransitive verbs. 

Q. What, then, is an active-intransitive verb t 

1 53. An active-intraAsitive verb is one that exproMes 
action, but will not take an object after it. 

Q. When I say, '' He oats it/' '' He beats him/' we iminediAtely deter- 
mine that beats Bnaeats are active-tjransitive verbs, b^ the otuectt aft«r tham t 
how, ibesa, may transitive and intransitive verbs be distinguisned t 

154. when we can place him or it after any active 
verb, and make sense, it is transitive ; otherwise, it is 
intransitive. 

Q. "James remains at home-Hileeps at home— 4i at home/' Mliich 
wof ds are the verbs here ? 

155. Remains^ sleeps^ and is. 

Q. These verbs do not imply action, like strikeSf beats, &c. : what do they 
imply t 

1^^ Existence^ rest^ or being, in a certain state* 

Q. These verbs, and others of simtkw character, have been caOed NMttr 
(sig^nifying^ neither) by grammarians, because they are neither active nor pas- 
sive. On a ftiture occasion, I will make you fully acquainted with a passive 
verb. It is sufficient for our present purpose, that you perceive the reason of 
the name of the neater verb. What u a neuter ven> 7 

157. A neuter verb is one that simply implies being 
or existence in a certain state. 

Q. Will you inform me now, in general terms, what is a coirect definitkMi 
of a verb ? 

158. A verb is a word which signifies action or 

BEINt;. 

Q. When -I say, " I strike/' in what number and person is strike, and why f 

159. Strike is of the first person singular, because 
its agent, /, is of this person and nuniber. 

Q, Hence you may perceive.lhat verbs, in themselves considered, do not 
have perscMi and number : why, tJien, are they said to have these properties at 

all? . 

160. On account of the connection which they have 
with their agents or nominatives. 

Q. We say, " I write/* and " He writes" j hence you perceive that the 
ending of the verb varies, as its ac[ent or nominative varies : what, then, wiH 
be the rule for the nominative case 7 ^ 



The nominative case governs the verb in number 

and'person. ^ 

Q. If the nommative case jgOvems the verb in number and person, in what 
respect most the verb a^e with its nominative case T 



A verb must agree with its nominative case in 

number and person. • 

Q. When I sav, " James beats him," the pronoun khn is the object of 
action denotecl by 6«ato, and is, therefore, in the objective case: what 
., will be a good rule for tiie objective case after active verbs 7 



the 
then 



Active-tran^tive verbs govern the objective case 
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Q. I wQl BOX ^ ^ ou the<lifiereDt endiurt of the veib kvtf in its different 
•umbers and persons. Will you repeat them 7 f 

Singxdar, Plural, 

161. First person. Hove. I%rst person, We love. 

Second person, You love. Second person, You love. 
Third person. He loves* Third person. They love. 
.0- Will you repeat the variations of OTnf 

Singutar, Plural. 

1651. 1 Pers. I am. 1 Pers, We are. 

flPers. Youare. UPers. You are. 

2 Pers, He is. dPers, They are. 

Q. Will jrou repeat, in the same maa&er, the variations of Aa/e?ienr« 7 r«a«Ef 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

" J study my lesson,^* 

163. J b a PRONOUN, a word used instead of a noun— 4>er- 
80NA^ ; it always denotes the same person, (the first) — first 
person; it denotes the speaker — singular number; it 
means but one — " Nom, I " — ^made in the nominative case 
to study, according to 

Rule YI. The nomiiicUive case governs the verb in ntmi- 
her and person. 

Study is a verb ; it expresses action — ^transitite ; it ad- 
mits an object after it — "1 Pers, I^ study" — m^&de in the 
first person — SINGULAR NUMBER, because its nominative 1 
is, with which it agrees, agreeably to . 

Rule VII. A verb must agree toith its nominative case in 
nMtnber and person. 

My is a pronoun, a word used for a noun — ^personal ; it 
always represents the same person — ^first person ; it repr^ 
sents the person speaking — "Nom, I ; Pass, my, or mine": — 
made in the possessive jcase-'— and governed by the noun 
lesson, according to 

•Rule 1. The possessive case is governed by the following 
noun. 

Lesson is a noun— common ; it is a general name — ^neu- 
ter GENDER ; it is neither male nor female — ^third person ; 
It is spoken of— hsingular number ; it means hut one — and 
in the objective case ; it is the object of the verb study, 
ai>d governed by it, according to 

Rule VIII. Actiise-transitive verbs govern the objective 
case, 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUEI). 

Transitive Feths, 
« I lament my fate." " He found a doUar." 

•* You regard your friends." " She attends thtf school." 

" We desire your improvement" ** It retards the work." 
** We love our children." ** They shun vice." 

«* You make a knife." " Ye derive comfort " 
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a: 

• I love him." « She fowodk you." 

«* I lament her." " They annoy me.** 

\ ** You assist them." "Wetookit" 

« He 8truck4ier." " She relieved us.' 

" John reads his hooky 
His is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun — per* 
80NAL ; it uniformly stands for the same person — ^masculins 

GENDER, THIRD PERSON, SINGULAR NUItfBER, becaUSB the 

noun John is, with which it agrees, agreeably to 

Rule V. Pronouns must agree with the nouns for which 

they stand, in gender, number, and person. 

^* Norn, he ; Poss. his" — ^made in the posssesivE case— 

and governed by the noun book^ according to 

Rule' I. The possessive case is governed by the following 

noun. 

^^ The tomainin; words, boek, natb, and JMn, ar« pftned as faofor*. 
EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

a 

•• Mary studies her lesson." " Virtue rewards its followers." 

** The girls love their books." "A disobedient son grieves his 
"Good children mind their parents." 

parents." • « The intemperate man loves his 

** Sin deceives its votaries." dram." 

2^ lo paninf panonal pronoans, ws do not apply Ruk Y. nnlen the noun ht 
which they etaad are expreeaed. 

Intransitive Verbs, 
4. 
« I walk." " You smile." « John swims." 

•* James runs." « They wink." *« Birds j9y." 

« William hops." "We dance*". . . "Lions roar." 

J^euler Verbs, 
"William is (1.) discreet." (2.) " John's wife is fortunate." 
" James is happy." " John's brother is unhappy." 

" He was studious." " The eagle's flight was sudden." 

" He beciune intemperate." " The scholar's duty is pkdn." 
" Thou art wise." "The judge's pay is sufficient" '" 



,XI. INDICATIVE MOOD— TENSE. 

^^ Q. When J^es sa3rs, " I will learn/' he evidently means, by his manner 

of Bpeakinff, to express his intention to learn ; but when be says, '''I can learn," 
what does no mean ? 




nominative, is, and agrees wilh WUHam, accor^g to. 

RULE> VII. A verb tmut arret with its rumdTtatwe ca9t in numUr and penotu 
(2.) Discreet belongs to WUHam, by Rule IV. 




ENQLISII OIUMMAU. 

165. That he has the ability to learn. 

Q. Whaft doM the word moMt mean T 

166. Mood meaiiB manner. 

Q. What, then, does tho mood of verbs denote f 

167. The different manner of representing actions 

Q. What^doM tlie word indicative mean 7 

I aeclare some faet : in whai 

169. In the indicative mood. 

Q. When I say, ** Has William studied V* the only difference between this^ 
phrase and the fore^in^ consists in a change in the order of the words, to as 
to show that a qaestion is asked : in what mood, then, shall we eaJl has WU^ 
HamstudiedT 

170. Indicative mood. 

Q. What, then^ is the indicative mood used for f 

171 # The mdicative mood is used for asserting, in- 
dicatiife or declaring a thing, or asking a question. 

Q. InVfaat mood is "They do sing"? Why? (171.) 
Q, What does the word teiue meani 

172. Tense means time. 

Q, Whai does presmt mean i 

173. Present means now. 

Q. When I say, ''The bird siQgs,'' I mean that the bird liii^ Dowt li 
wliat tense, then, is sings 7 

174. In the present tense. 

<2. What, then, is the present tense used for ? 

176. The present tense is used to express what is 
now taking place. 

Q. In what tense is '' The dog runs'' ? Why ? (176.) 
Q. << James wrote/' ''James has written." These phrases denote what 
is past: in what tense are they ? 

176. In the past tense. 

Q. What does the wordyutere mean ; as," At some fhture time" ? 

177. Future means yet to come. 

Q. In what tense are the phrases,'' I will come," "I shall have cmne^? 

178. In the future tense. 

Q. Hew many grand divisions of time do there appear to be, and what 
are they? 

179. Three — ^the present, past, and future. 

Q. When I say, "John wrote," is the action here spoken of pa#t and 
finished? 

180. It is. 

Q. "What does imperfect mean ? 

181. Vnfinishedf or incomplete. 

Q. "John was writing when I saw him.'' This dnotes an actioa i^ 
finished ui past time, and corresponds with what is usuallv den o minate d ^ 
Latin the imperfect tease : hence the orifin of the name selected b^ E^gfis* 
giammarians to denote action past and miished ; a term not all signmcaat ef 
1^ aetien finished in past tame : what, then, does the imperfect tense eamiess T 

182. The imperfect tenee expresses what took place 
in past time, however distant. 

Q. "Pftar wrote yastwday, and has written to-day Hare both a«ts ef 



J 



wridB|^ an past and finished $ but whicb hat more tanniediale lefcreaee to the 
piweot timet 

183. JBcu torUten. 

Q. To distinguish thii tmM Irvvn )he imperfect, grammariant h»9e calM 
it the perfect tense : whAt, thiOf ^vlQ th# penect tense express 1 

184. The perfect tense expresses what has takea 
place, and also conveys an allusion to the present 
time. 

Q. ''James had read before I wrote.'' Here, both acts art past sii^ 
finished ; but which took place first 7 

' 185. The act of reading. 

Q. What does the word phtper/tet mean 1 

186. More than me perfect, 

Q. What tense, thctti shall we call " James had read" 7 

187. The pluperfect tense. 

Q* What| then, does the pliipfritct tenMifqpiess t 

188. The pluperfect tense expresses wbalbad taken 
place at or before some past time mentionedi 

Q. " John win come." This, yon know, was called 1^9 flilnra taqse; tap 
you tell me whjr 7 

189. Because it implies time to come. 

Q. What, then, dees tho fotnre tense express 7 

190. The future tense expresses what will like 
pjace hereafter. 

Q. "1 shall have leanwd wy lesam ^y woo*.^' Here, an action is to take 
place at a fixture time specified or mentioned ^ and since we.alffiMiy have <mt 
future tense, we will call that the first, and this the second ftiKve taDpe : ndut^ 
then, will the second fiiture tense Repress 7 

191. The second iiitiire expresses what will iiare 
taken place at or before some foture time mention^. 

Q. What does tyrtop^i* mean 7 

192. ji eoncU^ and gmeral view. 

. Q. I will Mwr preseni you with a synopsis of all thai diftnaBilanMM, 9iit 
trated by the wb /aoni ; will yoiijrepeat It 7 

STMCmMS. 

199. Pre8» tenaCy I team, or do learn. 
Imp. tefMc, I l^tmbd, or did learn. 
Peif. tcm^t I iMve leamed. 
Plup, lenje, I hftd learned. 
Ut jPiU* ienstt I shall or will learn. 
2d fH ten^e, I sb&U have learoeci. 

BJ* You ihell n^ have the diiferent variations of the fotitgpiMe^^^ in 
each tense of the indicative mood : these I wish yon to study vna^lcardully, 
that you may be able to answer the questiona whicb win then oyaned you. 

194. To ham. / 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PRESBNT TENSE. 
SingtfUnT. ' Plnml' 

1 Pert. I. learn. 1 Pert. We leam. 

2 Per*. You learn. 8 Perg, You leam. 

3 Per». Ht, the, or it Itama. S Pert. They leatn. 

8 



ENGU8H ORAmCAU. 



OR, 



v» 



WImii we with to •zproM energy or poeitiveneii, taue— 



Singular. 

1. I doletm. 

2. Ton do learn. 

3. He doee learn. 



ShtguUir. 
1. I learned. 
9# Tou learned. 
S. He learned. 

Singfdar. 

1. I did learn. 

2. Ton did learn. 

3. He did learn. 

Singulur, 

1. I have learned. 

2. Tou have learned. 

3. He haa learned. 

Singtdar. 

Id learned. 
>u had learned, 
e had learned. 



Sin^fular. 

1. I ahall or will learn. 

2. Ton ahall or will learn. 

3. He shall or will loam. 




Plural. 

1. We do learn. 

2. You do learn. 

3. They do learn. 

IMPBEFECT TENSK. 

Plural, 

1. We learned. 

2. You learned. 
8. They leajmed. 

OR, 

Plural. 

1. We did learn. 

2. You did learn. 

3. They did learn 
PERFECT TENSE. 

Plural. 

1. We have learned. 

2. You have learned, 
S. They have learned 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Plural. 

1. We had learned. 

2. You had learned. 

3. They had learned. 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 

Plural. 

1. We shall or will learn. . 

2. You shall or will learn. 

3. They shall or will learn. 
SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 



Singular.^ 

1. 1 shall haye learned. 

2. Yon will haye learned. 

3. He will haye learned. 



Phtral. 

1. .We shall haye learned. 

2. You will haye learned. 

3. They will haye learned. 



*f* For the benefit of those who choose to retain tlie second person singu 
lar, as g^ven in former treatises^ the following synopsis is inserted. 



SYNOPSIS. 



195. 2rf Pera. Sin0, Pres. ' 
fid Pera. Singrlmp. 
fid Pera* Sing. Perf. 
fid Pera- Sing. Plup. 
fid Pera. Sing, lat Fid. 
^ " Pera. Sing. 2d Fut. 




Thou leamest, or dost learn. 
Thou leamedst, or didst leain. 
Thou hast learned. 
Thou hadst learned. 
Thou shalt or wilt learn. 
Thou wilt have learned. 



mood is " I learn" t Why 7 (171.) 
mood and tense is '"He learns" t 
ve learned"? ''I had learned"? 
'I shall have Icfmed"? 

Q. In what person and i^umber is ''I learn"? 
learn"? '' Tb«y had learned" ? '' He shallleam" ? 
Q. Whait does' the word eutxUiary mean ? 

196. JiuxiUary means helping. 



In what tense ? 
"We learn"? 
I shall or will learn" ? 



Why? 
''idid 



tt 



"You learn"? "We 
"We had learned"? 



. VERBS. 37 

• 

Q. In the phrase, ''1 will sin^/' will, you perceive, is used to help 
fiwrn the future tense of sing: will is, therefore, called an auxiliary verb, and 
the verb Hue is reckoned toe principal verb : what, then, are auxinary veibt T 

197. Auxiliary verbs are those by the help of which 
are formed the different tenses, moods, &c. of the 
principal verbs. 

Q. The auxiliary verbs are not unfrequehtly denominated the signs of the 
tenses, because eaco tense has, in j[eneraj, an auxiliary peculiar to itsdf t 
what, then, is the sign of the second mture 7 

198. Shall or will have* 

Q. What is the sign of the first fuUuret 

199. Shall or wiU. 

Q. yVhai is the ngn of the pluperfect t 

200. Had. 

Q4 What is the sign of the perfect Y 

201. Have. 

Q. What is the sign of the imperfect 1 

202. Did. 

Q. We can say, " I did strike yesterday," or, " I struck yesterday" t how 
then, can we tell when a v«rb is in the impwfect tense without the sign did t 

203. If we can place yesterday after the verb, and , 
make sense, it is in the imperfect tense. 

Q. What is the sign of the present tense 7 

204. Do^ or the first form of the verb. 

Q. From the foregoing, how many tenses does the mdicative mood appear 
to have, and what are they 7 

206. Six — the present, the imperfect, the perfect, 
the pluperfect, the first and second future tenses. 

EXERC^ES IN PARSING. 

" They have arrived.^^ 

206. They is a pronoun, a word us^d instead of Ji noun — 
personal; it always represents the same person — third 
PERSON ; it denotes the persons spoken of — plural ; it 
means more than one — '' Nom, he ; Ppss, his ; Obfs him. 
Plural, Norn, they" — ^made in the nominative case to 
have arrived, according to 

IluLE -YJ* The nominative case governs the verb. 

Have arrived is a tbhb, a word that implies action or 
being — active ; it implies action — intransitive ; it does 
not admit of an object — indicative mood ; it simply indi- 
cates or declares a thing — ^perfect tense; it expresses 
what has jnst taken place — ** 1. I have arrived ; 2. You 
hai^ arrived ; Z. He has arrived. Plural, 1. We have ar- 
rived ;^ 2. You have arrived ; 3. They have arrived" — ^made 
in the third person plural, because its nominative they is, 
and agrees with it, according to 

Rule YII. A verb must agree with its nominative ease in 
number and person. 



M ENOLI8R GRAMMAR. 

SXSRCXiCS IN PAmsXNO COHTimrXD. 

1. 
** They had come." <« The ftm hai xMefL" 

<« We did ffo." ^ Dogs wilk fight." 

KThe birdwill ifetum." «Lioii« wiUroax." 

3. 
^ James loves WiHiam." ** Columbus discovered Ainifezita." 

** Susan beats him." '^ Piety pr^notes our happiness.'' 

<* I have beaten them.* << He will leara his lesson." . 

^ She had beaten ua."* *< John did make great pragress." 

^ You shall assist him." ** They do study mit lessCAM*"^ , 

''It did disturb me." *'Boys love sport" 

3. 
''Do I disturb you?" "Shall I expect your assist- 

" Did they learn their lessons ?" ance P" 

" Have they recited ?" ^ Will a virtuous citizeaeoamit 

" Does the mstructer teach us ?" such (1.) acts ?" 

"Hitd he dismissed him?" "Have you found your imifii ?* 



r XII. POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Q. What dost " He may write*' impljT 

307. PeQnission or liberty to write. . 

Q. Wliai does "Ht mutt wtlte'' imply 1 

208. Necessity of writing. 

Q. What does ** He can write*' im]^ 7 

209. Power or ability ^o write. 

Q. What does '' He should writ*'' imply 7 

210* Duty or obligation to write« 

Q. Wha& does ** He wouS write" imply T 

211. Will or inclination to write. 

Q. What does the word potential mean f 

212. AbU^ or powerfid. 

Q, la what mood, then, do gprammarlsfis feckon eon /eam,^may wiiU, md 
ahm mu9t write, dtould ufriUf Slc. f 

213. In the potential mood. 

Q. IVhy are aH these diflerert fonrn of reprasentiag aotidiw ^oaa id s nd to 
be IB the potential mood^ a name, as we have seen, peculiar only to that form 
df the verb which implies power? 

214. To prevent multiplying itiMdft to a great and 
almost numberless extent. 

Q. What, then, does the potential mood'imply f 

215. The potential mood implies possibilifty, fibe%, 
p<ftver, will, obligation, or necessity. 

Q. What are thft aigps of flilt mood7 . 

216. May, can^ must, mUrhtfCimldj woMj and aA^uU. 

<^ Whit 4oee the .wefd m^ ^ g rnk m uitm^ 



(1.) A<Secti¥«. 



VERBS. 

217. Unitifig, camiiningy or joimng together. 

Q. You recollect that, in varymg^ the verb, we joined the {Nponoang with it } 
hence this exercise is called conftt^ttion : ^niaX, then, do you undeniaBd bjr 
the conjugation of a verb ? 

218. The conjugation of a verb is the regular com*- 
bination and arrangement of its several moods, tenses, 
numbers and persons. 

219. CoTtfugation of the verb hi&AVLS, 

POTENTIAL MOODf 

PRESENT TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I may, can, or must learil. 1. We may, can, or must leam. 

2. Tou may, can, or mVist learn. S. Tou may, can, or must leam. 
8. He may, can, or muat leam. 3. They may, can, or must Ivani. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We miprht, could, would, or 

should learn. shoum leam. 

2. Tou mkplit, could, would, or 2. Tou miffht, could, would, or 

should learn. should leam. • 

3. He might, could, would, or 3. They might, could, would^ or 

should learn. should leam. 

PERFECT TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I may, can, or must have 1. We may, can, or must hare 

learned. learned. 

2. Tou may, can, or must have 2 Tou may, can, or must have 

learned. learned. 

3. He may, can, or mtist haye 3. They may, can, or must hare 

learned. learned. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, or 

should have learned. should have learned. 

2. ¥iou might, could, would, or , 2. Tou might, could, would, or 

should have learned. should have loarhed. 

8. He miffht, could, would, or 3. They might, could, would, or 
should have learned. should have learned. 

Synopsis of the Second Person Singular^ with Thou. 

«a». * . 

Pres, Thou mayst, canst, or must leam. 

itttp. Thou mightst, couldst, wouldat, or shouldst leam. 

Per/, Thou mayst, canst, or must have learned. 

Plup. Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, or shouldst have leazmd. 

^. In what mood is " I may leam'' T MHiy 1 (215.) ♦ ' • 

■ '^. Will you repeat the synopsis with I? tJwu f he? toe? ye f uou ? they f 
Q. In what mood, tense, number and person, i& '' I can feara'' ? " Ton 
maylcyn"? "You miffbt assist"? "They qp*^ lAve learned" t "He 

3iiisti«dv"? ' 

Q. In what mood and tense is " I have learn^:? " He shall run" f "Wil« 

liam did sing" ? V 

(). Wilfyou coi^liigate leam in th^ presenteieiue, potential moe^ f WiQ 

3 * 



ENGLMf (HiAlOfAK. 



,> 



Q. ii«iir aUM J taM«i kM tte poCMlial bmkmI ? 

EXERCISES IN PARSINO. 

"" He may return.'** 

Ml. jRTe ia a iPHoNotN, a word used instead of a tioun — , 
PERsoNAi^ ; it invariably represents the Mune |>eT90i»-^MABctN 
LINE GENDER ; it r^reseuts a male — thirii person ; it de- 
notes tlie person spoken of — singular number ; it implies 
bat one — and in the NOMiNAtiVE case ; it denotes the agent — 
** Nom. he" — nominative case to may return^ by 

RuuB VI. t^e nomintUive case governs the verb. 

May rttmm is a verb ; it implies action or being^^AO- 
twi ; it impliM aotion-^iNTBANSiTrrfe ; it does not admit 
an object after it — ^poTENtiAt noon ; it implies possibility, 
liberty, d&c. — present tense; it denotes what may be 
now — <* 1. 1 may or can return ; 2. Tou may or can return \^^ 
3w Ha mecfihr can return'* — made in the third priison, sin- 
gular, because its nominative he is, with which it agrees^ 
aecordingto 

Rule VII. A verb fnust agrte with its nominative case in 
number and person, 

KXBBCISBS im PARSIKH CONTINUED. 

L 

*Ria may come.* <<Bbys may lesm andmietic.*' 

f'He might retire." ''The wind may have shakes 
**)'ohn can assist me." the trees." 

''William must obey his in- " The lady could have procured 

structer." her fan." 

'*We nmf have erred." "James bmlv catch the ^ef." 

" John's filths would go." " They nuglit lean." 

"I do rewiee." ^^^.^ "The committee will visit the 
•We do learn." ^^"^ school." 

"John win resnme his task." "An idlfe boy will fin3 pov- 
"An industrious boy wiU be erty.^' 

rich." 



XIII. CX>NJUGATION OF THE NEUTER VERB 

Tdhe. 

flta. Wlmi I tay, « I am at htM»^'* ytm. know that nik is a v«tby beeaase 
it implies being or esdstence 3 and since to be means to exitt, the verb am has 
been eaUed ibe verb to bts ««• 

128. INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PRfiSBirr TfiKSE. 
Singvlar. Plural. 

1. latt. 1. Wsare. 

iravara. 2. Tou axe. ^ 

3- He IS. . 3. They are. 



1. i WM. 1. W« were. 

S/lTouwere. d. Touwere. 

8. He was. 3. They were. 

]^£ItrXCT TENSE. 

l^gutOf Phtrci, ^ 

1. I have been. 1. We hattB beeH. 

It. Toulia^e been. t. You haye been. 

3. HehMbetii. 3. They hmve beeft. 

- PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 had been. 1. We had been. 

d. ^ou-hnd been. * 2. Y<m had been. 

3. Re had been. 3. They had been. 

PUMT rtrruitE tense. 

> Singular. Plural, 

1. 1 shall or will he. 1. We shall or will he. 

a Yoa ahaU «r wUl be. 2. You shaU m- wUl be. 

^ 0e ihall 01- iriU be. 3. They ahaU^wiUb^. 

8ECONB FUTURE TENSE. 

Singular. Phtrtd. 

1. I dball have Men. . 1. We shall have b«en. 
i. Yon will have been. 2. You will have been. 

3. He will have been. 3. They will have been. . 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

. Singular. Ptural. 

1. 1 m&y, eui, &t mtsnt be. 1 . We ttity, eiui, at innei b*. 

2. Ydtt nay, oan, w mwtt be, 2. Yen augr, eali> or must be. 

3. He tOAff can, 4fr most be. 3. They may, can, or must be. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 mi|rht, cMud, would, or 1. We might, could, would, d» 

should be. shQittMbe. 

2. Youmi|^t« eould, would, or 8. You might, could> would* o» 

should be. should be. 

8. He might, could, would, or 8. They mifcht, could, would, or 
^ouM be. should be. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

• Singular. JPfUmol. 

1. I may) tian, or must have been. 1. We may, cto, or must have 
8* Yeu AiAy, can, or must have been. 

been. 2. You may, can, or must have 

8. He may, can, dr must have been. 

been. 8. They may, can, dr mu«t have 

been. 

PLUPERFECT Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 might, could, would, or should 1. We might, could, would; or 
have been. should have been. 

2. You might, eoaldi would, dr 2. You might, eotaldi, would, or 

lUMdhave been. should have been. *• . 

8. He aight, tould, would, or 8. They might, could* would, or 
should have been. should have been. 



m ENGLISH OllAMMAR. 

224. 8yn&psis of the Second Person Singular unth Thou. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Prto. Thou art Prt$, Thou mayst, canst, or must be. 

hup. Thou wast bap. Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, 

Ptrf. Thou hast been. or shouldst be. 

Piup, Thou hadst been. Ptrf. Thou mayst, can^ or must 

I lii. Thou shalt or wilt have been. 

be. Plup. Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, 

SJW. Thou wilt have or shouldst have been. . 

been. 



XIV. QUESTIONS ON THE FOREGOING CONJUGATION. 

Q. Why U am a verb t (158.) What is it sometimes called t (222.) Why 
is it so called 7 (222.) 

Q. Will you give the synopsis of the verb to be with / throagh the indica 
five mood T 

Q. Will you conjugate am in the present indicative ? Imperfect 1 Per- 
fect ? Pluperfect 7 1 Future 7 2 Future 7 Present potential 7 ImpcHectf 
Perfect 7 Pluperfect 7 

Q. In what mood, tense, number and person is '' I am'' ? " Am 1 1" " You 
were" 7 " I have been" 7 " Have you l)een 7" " He may or can be" 7 " Wo 
should be" 7 " He may have been" 7 " They should have been" 7 "Thou 
shouldst have been" 7 " Thou mayst be" 7 

Q. Will you repeat the synopsis with tkou f 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

" The girls were industrious.'*^ 

S25. Were is a teeb ; it implies action or being — ^neu- 
ter ; it is neither active nor passive, expressing simply be- 
inff — INDICATIVE MOOD ,* it Simply indicates or declares a 
thmg — ^IMPERFECT TENSE ; it cxprcsses past time — " 1. I 
was; 2. You were; 3. He was. Plur. 1. 'We were; 
2. You were ; 3. They were, or girls were" — made in the 
THIRD PERSON PLURAL, because its nominative girls is, with 
which it agrees, agreeably to 

Rule VII. A verb must agree with its nominative case in 
number and person. 

Industrious is an adjective, a word joined with a noun 
to describe it — '' industrious, more industrious, most industri- 
ous" — in the positive degree ; it describes, without any 
comparison — and belongs to the nqiin girls, according to 

Rule IV. Adjectives belong to the nouns which they do- 
scribe. 

\CT I^'or ^< an<l girls, apply Rules III. and VI. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

** William is attentive." " Am I young ?" 

"John is studious." - " Was I wrong ?" «^^-^ 

" We are jealous." " Have we been wlSmo^W 

Thou art dutiful," ; »* Were they pepltent ?** 




**' The 1)078 will liave been dtt- ^ ColuinbiM weft -MfcerpiiiaBCi'* 

tifol/' « My wlfb'ft ttiotKer ia ftick." 

<<^39iei;r eetete was esiiJl.^ 



XV. OF THE ADVERB. 

Q. When I saj^ "*E1m bM flies <wi%/' I^ MiMMO by Mi^le^i^ 

226. The msm&er of flying. 

Q, To wbat part of speech is «to|/Uy joined in the phrase, ' ** The bM4toi 

"KT. To the verb jKe*. 

Q. What d<ies Ihe word mdixrh stgttifyt 

228. Joined to a verb. 

tQ. what, then, shall we call all such words at twiftiff 
229. A»TEltBS. , 

i2* " Joba mils very SMoMy," Which word heie desoA^ii er ikovm Iww 
iwiftl J John runs 7 

239. Fwy. 

Q. What is we word very called, and ail such words asq— Kftrer dtatiibe 

231. Adverbs. 

, . Q. ''I^dastrieas, asem indsstrieos, vuMt kOaakkmJ' Whal tte eiere 
aad «i0«< eafled.here, and why 7 

232. Adrerbs, because they deecribe or qualify ad- 
jettiTes. 

Q. From the foregobg^ particulars, what appears to be a proper deAulioe 
ofsdverbsT ^ . 

233. Adverbs are words joined to verbs, adjectivef, 
and other adverbs, to qualiiy or describe uie&i* 

Q. " John visits me o/im, but Thomas <fkmrJ* Ia this example, We ifti. 
that adv^s may be compared : will yoo, taorefore, compare went 

234. "Soon, sooner, sooniest." 

<Q. Win you compare voisdtff 

235. " Wisely, more Wieeiy> most wisely." 

•Q» How do adverbs etodinr in /y appear to be ceaipiaied f 

236. By the adverbs mare and most, 

Q. WUl you in this manner edaiiptt««tf>fl&^;.^llMII^ 7 . 
Q. aiaay adverbs are compMd like a<l|jectives of eoe sylliHe, at ^eoit 
above \ but there is a very considerable number, the comparison oS whldi ti 
not regulated by any treneral rule. The foUowin|r ]J0t emoraces adverbs vap 
riously compared : wiB yon repeat the comparative and superlative of eadi, as 
I name the^sitive ? 

S37. Pt^tiee. Comparative, Sh utrhtivt . 

Ollen, oftener, oTtenest. 

Much, mot^, most* 

Well, beUer, best. 

Sooii, sooner, soonest. 

Justly, morejnstlt, iftoAJirtlly, 

Wisely, more wisely, mostwiw* 

JusUy, ieisjuilly, le«}usHy. 

Badlv orUl, worse, worst. 



/- 



EKGLIBH ORAMHAIL 

B. MMt—Mmli, IhDut nir amisariiiii, nf MmltalHi U 
I. r«iwaiaawnidi^tbi[i«itiiintl>iIiiUi9wlo(IUI, ud li 



nm, •Hoadii, Ihirdif, AiilrthL;, SAUj, lutlj, Biullj," ka. 
'bii, lapwul, dDwnwinl, iBTWui, buliwu^ oMaeai 



idf , bafiin, bulyi )r«nflTdAy, bflfttofiKii hltbano, kof 

'o-fborrow, not yttt lrtnmfl«» beo&fitftli, bonccfonvuda 

ih, ofUn, oftUaia, oXnilliiiH, anBialliBii, tun, aildiiia, . 

:h, LIlt^T nhcitnlijj bow much, hair gremt^ AQ011|>, 

«, " WiKl,, footubl,, JartiT Minlij, qairkl, il—lj,- 
tin mot nynieraiii ktid ; and tB«J an fnmllr (bngal 
to u ulnniipin MniciDfo, or chanilnf b iiU % ■ U, 
rrullf ; ilik, nUf I idminitila, adminblj." , 

'•'nlj, trul]', unlauliteill;', doublleu, uiuialf, jm, pi, 
Mon, DOM, bMMr, bat, osni, wont, km, laut, nrj 

T^en an alao tan* adTRbi, wlikh ars uninKd oT noaoi, ud tha tattai ■ gaal 
iniucil of at, «, fcc. : aa,"Aaida, albinl, afoul, ahoad, ailaap, (baud, aabon, aM, 
mfroandiaOoal.*' 

Q. Will jtm Dum 1*0 advertMof niunbtrl iwo or order 1 two ofjjKo I 
two of lime preKnl T two of time pait ? two of iIdib <o come 1 (wo of thus 
indefinite t two of quuitjtj' 1 two of mumcr or quality 1 two of doubt f two 
of afRrmBtion f two of ne^alJOD 1 two of ialcrTo^lioD t two of compariioat 

Q. AdjectitB* describe u well u ndvetbi : bow, Uwd, cu you icll mm 

239. Adjectives describe nouna, but adverbs describe. 
or qualify verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs. 

Q, Tbia fact abonld be remombered ; yoo itaall, tberefore, bive it in Iha 
(hbi of ■ lule : will you repeat it t 



Adverbs qualify verbs, adjectives, and other 
adverbs, 

Q. F'rom bad we form the adverb badl^ .* bow, Iben, nay a Iff claM al 
•drotba be fenneil T 

240. By adding ly to adjectives. 

Q. Will you in Ibli tnanner fomi an adverb from mti t from ertat t from 

EXERCISES IN PARSINQ. 
" 2Xe bird sings sweetly." 

241. SiMttly is an adverb, a word used to qualiQr averb, 
adjective, or other adverb ; in this example it qualifies the 
verb siugt, agreeably to ), 

Rule IX. Adverbs quaiify verbs, a^tetiva, and otha 
adverbs. 

fioV*, Urd and Ihi are panod u belbre. 



SXXRCISES- IN PARSIItO CONTINUED. 

Adverbs qualifying vtrhsm 
•* The soldiers marched slowly." " They will return soon." 
"The girls sing delightfully." "The boys write admirably.'* 
•* Henry improves rapidly." " Susan dances elegantly." 

Adverbs qtuUifying etd^ectives. 
" He was very attentive." "James is more studious." 

** John is quite busy." ** Walter is most studious." 

•* William is really studious." " Ellen is less happy." 

Adverbs qacHifying vtrhs and other adverbs. 
"You learn., grammar very " James writes most elegaady." 
well." " I will assist you most ch«er* 

« The boys write too fast" fully." 

" He will come much oftener." 

Adverbs promiscuously used, 
" He has read once." ** John is aot heuopy." 

" I will first remind you." " Whither shalfl fly ?" 

" I saw hin» yesterday." " My brother sendil xpe the pa* 

"I have eaten sufficiently." per monthly." 



XVI. OP THE PREPOSITION. 

Q. To say, " The cicler U— cellar/' would make no lense : «•■ yea tofbm 
me what would make sense ? 

242. " The cider is in the cellar." 

Q. By placing- the jytlle word in after cider is, and, before teUar, the sen* 
fence is rendered complete : what office, then, does in perform 7 

243. It connects words, and thereby shows the re- 
lation between them. 

Q. What does the word prepotiHon mean 7 

244. Placed before, 

Q. What, then, may those words like in be called, as thoy ars placed b» 
lore other words to connect them with words preceding f 

245. Prepositions. 

Q. What, then, are prepositions 7 

246. Prepositions are words used to connect wordSi 
and thereby show the relation between them. 

247. List of the principal Prepositions, 

Among at concerning near * througfaotti 

aromia by down " of toachmg 

amidst below except^ off up 

l^hwart between 'excepting on • upon 

after beneath for over under 

about behind from out of Qnderaea;di 

against betwixt in respecting uato 

across beside into to ^di 

above beyond instead of towards within 

accordmgto before notwithstandhig through without 

Q. Will you mention the prepositions beginning with aT with 6/ ct dT 
tf ft it nJ of r? t? u? wt 



ENQU3H GCUMUR. 

^ill you now repeal all the prepodtioiit 1 
Do we my", ** Bo wmiu for I," or, '* Ho works fiir mo'' 1 
Inwholcoaeiimof (1S7.) 
^^ What eaaOi then, foUowB prepositiom 7 

348. The objective case. 

iL Hill ftct is of sufficient importance to constitute, a rule : will jpom 
iheiefete^ ispeat 

itmua z. 

PrqpQsiiians govern the ohjective co^* 

CXEACISESf IN TABBINO. 

^ Joknjbund his hat in the road.** 
24&. J9t is a prsposition, a word used to. connect wgrda, 
and show the relation between Uiem ; it here shews the i^v 
tibn between hat and raad. 

' Road is a noun ; it is a name — common ; it ia a gfOtral 
name— ifavTEnhWMi^Vft; it is neither m^ nor iemaiok^ 
l9Mn FEMBOir; k; ia spoken of— -sinoolar nvmbir] it 
means but o ne — onja cnvB case ; it is the object <^the rela- 
tion denoted by the preposition in, and governed by it accord 
ing to 

Rule X. Prepositions govern the objective case.* 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

^^lohn ran thraogli the hoiisa ^I wtH search the hoosf dili- 

into the garden.", gently for him.'' 

** We have deceived him to our ^ We might learn the lesson 

swrow.* befbre them." 

^ We came in season." ** According to mv impi:es8ion, 

<*'Toii study grammar for your he is in fkult" 

improvement in language." ^ Notwithstanding his j^everty, 

!* From virtue to vice the prog- he was the deligii^ of ms 

ress is gradual." acquainftaiices." 

<^!nM9! tmrelkd into France ** Chi aU occasions she behave4 

tlurough Italy." witii propriety." 

** He lives within his income." ^ Of his tal^ftts we might say 

''Without the aid of charity, he mueh." '^ 

lived vevy cemfbrtabl;^ by ^^ We may raq»eet a cahn after 

his indmtqr*^ a stoimw" 



XVIL OP THE CONJUNCTION. 

Q. Hfhtta 1 say, ** Joa n h is book/' the sense, you perceive, it iaeoaft. 
plete. Ca» ytu pqt a wofd into the blank which' wiH complete the sense 7 

250. «< John reatds his book.'^ 



^mm 



* Tharcwaiwiic; worda are paratd at b«fora 
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GOKnTNCnOflS. 87 



Q. Can wptt k i fe i ni me 'wtwut the fer<|pBiijg expewaion is o> B# d t 

251. A sentence. 

Q. Whal, then, is a MHuMmee f . 

252. A collection of words, forming a complete sense. 

Q, '' Life is short.'' This expression ia called a sentfioce : can you tcU me 
Arhat kind, and wl^y ? 

253. It is a simple sentence^ because it makes sense, 
and has but one nominative and one verb. 

Q. What does (be %ma compound mean ? 

254. It means composed- of two or more things* 

<2* " life is shert; and^art is Jong.'' This sentence is made up of two lim 
ph^«enlien<ies ; .vdiai, therq^ro, may it be caHed 9 

255. A compound sentence. 

Q. \¥hat, then, is a compound seBlMiee>? 

256. A compeiond sentence contcuns two or nKMre 
simple sentences connected together. 

Q. What does the term conjunction signuy 1 

' 257. Vniony or joimng-togetiier. • 

Q. In the compound sentence, ** John writes, and Wtffiam leans/'. Itie 
iWiHile sfeaieneet ajnajoteefi tog»lher hj Ike word fmi : what wofd, tlMa, may 
ontf be called ? 

, SaB, A CwJ[V]broTiON. 

Q. '' The kffl^ and <)iieen are an amtab|e pair/' In this senteace, words 
and not sentences are eoitoected by and : can you point out the words so con 
nectedf- 

259. King and queen. 

Q^. From the foregoing particuiajrs, What appears to be the use of the ccm- 
Junetloa? 

260. A conjunction is- used to connect wor^s and 
sentences together. 

Q. When I say, ** Five and four are mne," what do I mean Y 

261. Five added to four make nine. 

Q. VfThat, then, is imj^d by aadf 

262. Addition. 

Q. Wheal I say, ** I will go, if you will accompany me^" what does the 
ecnjunction ji^ imply ? 

265. Condition or supposition. 

-^ ' Q. What does the word ct^OMlatioe mean t ^ 

264. Uniting^ joimng^ or Unking together* 

Q. And, if, Slc, are called copdatiw CoiguiictioBs :^ can you tail me why f 

^&5, tiecanse a copulative coiEgunction connects or 
cQntinues a sentence by expressing an addition, a 
supposition, a cause, &c. 

Q. The following are the principal ceiyiiictiona of this class : wiD you re- 
peat them 7 

266. " And, both, bec^anset besides, for»if, provided, 
since, then, that, therefore, wherefor^ ' 

Q. When I say, " James and John will come," jfcliean both will come 5 
bui-wiito I say, '* ^anes or John will come," what tKi mem Y 

267. That either James or John, one of them, will 
come. 



<. 
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flB EN6U811 (JSHABOCAR. 

Q. Art dw vmfdi in Uib sentene*^ dieii, Jmned or di^ditd f 

268. Disjoined. 

Q. What word is it that expresses the H^tMn^ ? 

269. Or. 

Q. What part of speech is DrT 

270. Conjunction. 

Q. 'What docs the word di^tmettve mean t 

271. Diijoining ot separating. 

Q. What kind of a conjunction, then, shall we edl or f 

272. A disjurictive^onjunction. 

' Q. '' James inn come, but fienr^ wiH not,'^ Here the two duaes ef the 
ienlence are opposed to each other m mesBtnj^, and ^ word Mtf sepwtaM 
dicse two clauses : what, then, does this word unply } 

273. Opposition of meaning. 

Q. From Uw foregoing, what Appears to be^ use of the disjunctive con^ 
lunction t 

274. The conjunction disjunctive connects sen- 
tencesy by expressing opposition of meaning in vari- 
ous degrees. 

QS The following are the principal co^ftinetiona of lUs class : wil you re- 
peat them Y 

275. '< But, thaiiy though, either, or, as, unlessj nei- 
ther, lior, less, yet, notwithstanding*" 

Q. Prepositions, vou recollect, conne<H wor£ as wett'«s conjunctions : 
how, thpn, can you tell the one from the other 7 

276. Prepositions jshow the relation between words, 
but conjunctions express an addition, a supposition, a 
cause, or an opposition of meaning. 

Q. ** He and she write/' In what case is i^ / •he T ^ 

Q. The pronouns Ae and sht^ you perceive, are both in the saine case, and 
connected bv the conjunction <md : when, tneu, may nouns and pronoaas 
be connecteo t 

277. When they are in the same case. 

^Q. " Slic will sing and dances.'' How may this sentence be coirected T 

' 278. "She wift sing and ddnce.'* 

Q. In what mood and tenUte is " She will sing" ? 

Q. To say, ** She dance," is incorrect y dancty then, in this example, can- 
not be in the present tense : will you, then, inform me what ** She w31 si»g afld 
dance" means, when fiiHy expressed ? 

279. " She will sing and she will dance." 

Q. Here wUL deaux is in ihe fiiture tense, aA well a« sot// 9i>*g'i whea^ theay 
may verbs, in c^eneral, be connected 1 

280. when they are ih the same mood and tense. 

Q. From the foregoing particulars, what appears to be the rule ibr the* use 
ef conjunctions, in connecting words 7 



Conjunctions usually connect verbs of the same 
mood and tSnse^ and nouns or pronouns of ike 
same case. 



OrTERJECTlONS. 30. 

fiXEReiSES IN PARSING. 

^* Jchn Oisists Au father aiid mother, ^^ 

281. And 18 a conjunction, a word ohieflyttsed to connect 
word« and sentences— copctlative ; it connects father and 
moiker. 

Mother wr a NcniN ; it is a name-— common ; it is a general 
name— FEMININE gender ; it is the name of a female — 
THittD PERSON ; it is spoken of — singular number ; it 
means but one— and k is one of the objects of assists, and 
by thevefore^ in the objecttte case, and connected with 
fo^Umr bf the conjuaction wi^, according to 

RutE XI. Cm^WKctiims usualfy connect verbs of the same 
t mead spul t^e^ and nouns or pronouns of the same case. 

£XERCXSES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

^ I will reward him and tiiem at "^ She reads well, dances (3.) 

smne fbture time." elMantly, and player admi- 

^ We ill Tftia (l.)look for a path rably on the piano<forte." 

between virtue and vice.* " Intemperance destroys the 

** Reproof either hardens or mind and benmnbs the 

softttns its obj^jct" ^senses of man.*' 

*<Inthe morning ef lile, we ea- ** You may read this sentence 

gerly pursire pleasmre, but first, and then parse it." 

oflentimes meet (3.) with ** He has equal knowledge, but 

sad disappointments." inferior judoment." 

^ A good scludar never mutten ** John rises eariy in the mom- 

Bor disobeys his instracter." ing, and pursuea his stud- 
ies." 



XVIIL OP INTERJECTIONS. 

Q. Wbenlaclaim, "Oh! I have raiiied mx friend/' ''Alas! Ifearfer 
fife," which wwds here appear to be thrown in between the tentencea, toes 
pnM passion or fedinr t 

282. Oh I Alas ! 

Q. "What does vUerfeetion niean T 

285. IJ^reum beticeeti. 

Q. What name, then, shall we give such words as oh! alas. &€. T 

284. Intehjections. 

Q. What, then, are inteQections t 

286. Interjections are words thrown in between the 
parts of sentences^ to express the passions or sudden 

feelings of the speaker. 

■ ' ■ ■ ' ■- — .-- 

(1.) in iTom means the same as mtWv. It may, <$hepe'ore, be called an 
adverbial phrase, qualifying look, by Rule IX. 

12.) meet ag^rces ynUi tee understood, and is, therefore, connected with pw 
iue by the coniunction hut, accortVui^ to Rule A.I. 

(3.) Donee* and pious both aarree with */»*, understood, an ' are, theref.;ie 
coauectad, the former with reaa^t, and the latter, with dances, by Rule XI. 



£NaL»H OBAIOUft. 



iJlfiT OF INT£^£CTION& 

1. or MriM«<iM#t dr mf/*; a«»<«0! oh! aliil th!*^ 
a,, Ofwfndari ag, <<Keally ! •traager 
a Of calling; as, << Halloo! ho! hem!'' 
4. OfaUenHon; as, <« Behold! lol hark!" 
6. (k disgust; as,«Poh! ty\ fudge! away!* 

6. Of stlenee ; as, "Hush ! hist !" 

7. Of eoniempt ; as, •* Pish \ tush !* 

8. O/sedtOing; as, " Welcome ! liailP 

Q. Win yott'examine Ui« foregoing' lUt, and then naitie an m te riec l i e a of 
grieff One of wonder? One of ealUntff Otoeof attoriieiit teofiOi 

guti Y Qa^ of sUcnce ? One of salaling 7 

Q. How may an interiection generalh^ be known ? 

286. By Its taking an exciamatioii poiht after it. 

£X£]|€ISES IN PARSING. 

<< Oh ! I kme aUenattd my friend." 

287. OA b an interjection, a word used to express pas- 
sion or feeling. 

07 The remaining words are parsed as before. 

£X£RCIS£S IN PARSING COKTtNtJE0. 

** Qh ! I miiflt go and see (tJ\ << Strmnge ! I did not know 

my dear faSier before (3.) you." 

he dies." '< Hukh ! our instiacter is at tl|e 

** We eageilr pursue pleasure, door." 

but, das ! we often mistake " Fy ! how angry he is !" 

the road to its (3.) enjoy- 



ment. 



9» 



(1.) The sense is, ** I must go, and I most see j*^ the voifo sec, then, agrees 
with t, understood, and is, therefore, connected with nuut go, according to 
Bale XI. 

(S.V Befiprtj an adveib. 

(3.) Apply, first, Rule V. 3 then, Rule L 



RECAPITULATION. 



CRITICAL REMARKS. 

OOISIPOSXTXOK. 

XIX. ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

288. EwGLtBH Grahmak teaches us to speak and write 
file Englisli language correctly. 

289. Grammar is diviiled' into four parts, namely , 
29Q. 1. Qrthographt, 3. Syntax, 

2. Ettmolost, 4. Prosody. 



XX. OF ORTHOGRAPHY. 

291. Orthography includes a knowledge of (l)e nature 
and power of letters, and teaches how to spell words correctly. 
This part of grammar is usually learned from spelling-books 
and dictionaries. 

29Z. Orthegnq^mtmmuf&nl'maik^tcr 



XXI. OF ETYMOLOGY. 

293. Stymolooy teaches how to ftn'm, from all the words 
in the English language, several grand xlivisions or sorts, 
commonly called Parts of Speech. 

294. It includes a knowledge of the meaning and use of 
words — also their diflferent changes and derivations. 

295. Etymology signifies tbe origin or pedigree of words. 

XIX. What dMi Eaglbh gnuasMr How is a knowledge of orthography 
teach '968. ntnally obtained? 291. . 

Into how manf parts is it divided ? S89. What doee orUiogruphy mean ? 392. 
What ara they FsM. XXI. WhatdoeietTmolonr teach? 383- 

XX. What does orthPgTaphy indndo What does it Include? 9M. 

md UMh ? 981, Whftt do«i tbo word ••((oify ? 39&. 



49 ENaUSH GRABIMAR. 

XXII. OF syntax: 

Sd6. Syntax teaches how to arrange or form words into 
sentences correctly. 

297. It includes a knowledge of the roles of compoo- 
tion, formed from the practice of the heit writers and 
speakers. 

S96. Syidttx apoAes arrat^^h^ pr jplacit^ together; or, as Uaed ia gram- 

XXm. JETYMOLCXJY AND SYNTAX COMBINED 

S99. The words of the English language are usually 
dirided into nine sorts^ ooBasaonlj called Paris of Speech^ 
namely^ 

Jl9ovi9, Prokouii, PRBPOsrrtoif, 

Article^ Vsbb, • CoKvoNcnosr, 

AS}JMCTmE, AdTBRB, ' IffTn»R€Tl0lf; 



XXIV. OF NOUNS. 

300. A noun is the name of any perscoi, place or thing; 
as, man, London, knife. 

301. Nouns are of two kinds, proper and comn^on. 
Common nouns are general names ; that is, they are names 

CommoQ to ail individuals of the same kind or sort; as, houses 
dty, river. 

302. Proper nouns are particular names; that is, they 
are the names of particular individuals of the same kind or 
sort ; as, George, Boston, Mimssippi, 

908. When proper names have an article placed before them, they are used 
ai common names ; 98, ** He is^the Cicero of Ips a^/' 

904. When a proper aotta aJtoutf of a plwal; it pecomes a common noun ; 

XXII. What does •jmlax teftcb? 396. - What does the word eomncn mean? 
' What d<ien it include ? 997. SI. ^ ^ 

What does the w««l nfp%'' 998. . What is a cominoii noun? 301. Gita 

XXIII. How many dinfereiit ibrts of an examplo. 

words are there? 299. VlThat do«spf0p«rinBan? S4. 

What are ^7? 9B0. What is a proper noun ? 306. Give an 

WI»t are tndse sorts of words com- example. 

m wUy ca lled? fi99L When proper noans have an artuSle h»> 

JL&iv. What does the word notm. fore them, how are they used? 303. Give 

Biaon ?* an example. 

What is a noun ? 900. Give an exam- Are proper names need as wttk an tha 

pie. phnal/304. 

How many different kinds of noons sra Why cannot proper names have a phi- 

tlhsre, and what are they ? 301. ral ? 9ih4. 



• Bssl. M 



NOUNS. 43 

tm, " Tfat twelve CcBtart," at, " The sevea Jamests," This is obirioiii Ijnmii 
uS fact, that a proper name ts, i4 its nature, descHptive of one object only, 
aAdy therefi>re; essei^Iy singvlar. Accerdiaglv, the nount Bpturim-df Acre- 
jffmi Ameriofn^ 4be. are canuaoii oouAS; as w&X as their plurals, SpanSards. 
"Eurhpeana, Americam, &&* ^ 

Q05. Common nouns may also be used to signify mdiiriduals. by the addi« 
tipn of articles or pfonooof ; as, '' The Aoy ia studiiras ;'' *'Thai^isdis- 
oeftt.'' 

306. When a noun signifies nuzm^ it is called a noun of multitude, or a col- 
lectivv WMn \ a», " The yteoj^y** *" IW ^trmyJ* 

907. Abstract signifies le&fca»»//wi»;-heace an a^wtract noun is the name of a 
quality abstraeled^from its substaikee ; as, ktwwUdgtf gecdness, virtue, ite, 

306i To nouns belong poFson, gender, nnmber and otse. 



XXV. PERSON. 

309. When any person, in speaking, introduces his own 
name, it is the first person ; as, '* I, James, of the city of 
Boston^ de give," Slc. 

310. The name of the person spoken to, is the second 
person ; as, <* James, come to me.'* 

311. Tl^ name oJTlthe person or thing spoken of, or about, 
is the third person ; as^ " James has come.'* 



XXVI. GENDER. 

312. Gender is the distinction of sex. 

313. Noons have four genders — the masculine, die femi« 
nine, the common, and the neater. 

314. The masculine gender denotes the names of males ; 
as, man, boy, &c. 

315. The feminine gender denotes the name of females ; 
as, woman, girl. " 

What do_ they become when so u«ed? When is a noun Of the second person .' 

304. Give an ezMaple. 310. Give an example. 

What kind of noooe are Spaniard, When is a noun of the tliird person ? 

Ammumu, ^mar it 1 304. 31 1. Give an example. 

What effect dbee the uee of articles XXVI. What does the word gmder 

have on common aoans ? 305. mean ? 14. 

What is a no^n of multitude, or a col- What is gender as applied to noons f 

leetive noun ? 306* Give an example.. 313. 

What is an abstract noun ? 307. Give What does the wosd nmsculme mean ? 15. 

an examrie. Wiuit does the masculine gender of 

What belong to nouns? 308. noun.4 denote? 314. •Give an example. 

XXV. When is a noun (^ the first What does /muiuim mean? 19. 

pvrsoD? 309> Give an example. What does the fominine gender denote? 

315. Give an example. 



• Spain U tlie prapv asBie of a oouBby^and Sfaniard hM^^ '??".^F*f!?''*'[!f!"* ^f ^'^ (be^praper 
anie or a people i bet 1h6 * " *' ' " * ' "" ""* *" "* 

IhDir enaaadion wiOi Sptii 



siune or a people i bet 1h6 latttt k a foiijric tcms, chanfitairiflc any one oTa great nmuber of posMM) tj 
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ENOLI8H GRAMMAR. 



310. The common gender denotes the names of vofsh 
animals as may be either male or female ; as, pitraU^ bird,* 

317. The neuter gender denotes the names ci objects 
which are neither males nor females ; as, thmr, takh^ 

518. Some nouns, aatuiraliy neuter, do, by a figure of speech, as U is eaHedL 
become masculine ur feminine ; as when we say of the sun, *^ He ift setUag,'* 
and of a ship, ** She sails well,'' &e. < 

519. The Engiisb lans;uage has threis methods of distingaiidiing 

819^1. By <Si!ereBt words : as, 
MaU, " ' 

Bachelor, 
Boar, 
Boy, 
Itrotber, 
]-ufk, 
JiuU. ' 
itiillock or 
Steer, 
Cock, 

Drp.ke, 
Earl, 
Faiiicr, 
•riar, 
Gander, 
Hart, 
liorse. 



Male. 
Abbot, 
Actor, 

Adminrstrator, 
Adulterer, 
Ambassaaor, 
Arbiter, 
Baron, 
Bridegroom, 
JJeiictactor, 
Caterer, 
Chanter, 
Conductor, 
Count, 
Czar, 
Deacon, 
Duke, 
Klector, 
Emperor, 



' What <lo«s tlio common gend«r<lenQte t 

316. Give an e^afnple. 
What doei v eater mean? 9^» 

What doe« the neuter gender, denote ? 

317. Give an example. 

Wl'.at is uaid of nouns naturally neu- 
tf^r, in respect to gcndor? 318. Oive an 
«x>imple. 

How manv ^''-ndcri do nouna ha^, and 
Vi^hat are Hu;y ? 30. 

How many' methods are there In ESng- 
liah of distinj^uidhin^hftx? 319. 

Which is the first ; as, 6«y tgirl ? 31ft-l. 

Will yon spell the feminine correspond- 
ing to frrotAer ? 319-1. tofroy? M9»Ano7 



FanaU, 


JTtt^e. ' ' 


FemaU 


Maid. 


HiisbaiKH 


Wife. 


Sow. 


i^ise- 


Queen. 


. Giri. 


Lass. 


Sister. 


Lord, 


I^Ay. 


Doe. 


Man, 


Woman. 


Cow. 


Master, 


Mistress. 


Heifer. 


Miller, 
Nephew, 


Spawner. 
Pnece. 


Hen. 


Bam, 


Ewe. 


Bitch. 
Duck. 
Countess. 


Singer, 
Sir, 


< , Songstress or 
i Sin|er. 
Madam. 


Mother. 


Siovep, 


Slut. 


Nun. 


Son, 


t>au^hter 


Goose. 

Roe. 

Mare. 


Staff, 


Hind. ■ . 


UnSe,, . 


Aant. . . 


W'iwird, 


Witch. 


319-2. By a differenc 


e of tennination 


5 ^? 


Fenuxte,. 


MaU. 


'FtHMh. ' 


Abl)ess. 


Enchanter, 


Enchantresf. 


Actress. 


Executor, 


Executrix. 


Administratrix. 


God, 


Goddess. 


Adulteress. 


Go\-emor, 


Governess. 


Ambassadress. 


Heir, 


Heiress. 


Arbitress. 


Hero, 


Heroine. 


Baroness. 


Hunter, 


Huntress. 


Bride. 


Host, 


Hostess. 


benefactress. 


Instructer, 


Instructress. 


C^Uercss. 


Jew, 


Jewess^* 


Chantress. 


Landgrave, 


Landgravme. 


Conductress. 


Lion, 


Lioness. 


Countess. 


Marquis, 


Marchi<niess. 


Czarina. 


Moyor,~ 


, Mayoress. 


Deaconess. 


Patron, 


Patroness. 


Duchess. 


Peer, 


Peeress. 


FJectress. 


Poet, 


Poetess. 


, Empress. 


Priest, 


Priestess. 



wtzarrf t friar 1 sir f drak9 1 0arl 7 gmtdBrT 
hurt 1 kmg} lad 7 nan 1 ntasttr ? nitg§r f 
sUtren 1 9on 7 star'7 wtd* 7 

Win you apell- the maacnline corre- 
apondingtotnoMt? girl 7 madam 7 dtMgkr- 
ter7niee»7 

AVhat is tho second method of distin- 
gue ?«hing sex ; aa.abbct7 abbess 7 319-1!. 

Will you spoil the feminiiie eorro- 
spo()din«r to ehbe/ty aeiov7 adiidmUtrttorf 
baron 7 benefactsr 7 bridegroom 7 eonduet- 
or7 etari dukel emperor 7 ezeeutort 
god 7 governor 7 heirl hero7 host7 ktaiU 
er7 instrncUr7 Jew 7 Uoni marmie^ 
fobronl feer7 freprietar7 shefk9rdi m 



NOUNa. 



Piwr. 

Propliety 



Prioi«s8. 

Prophetess. 

Pfoiectress. 
Proprietor, Proprietjness. 

Shepherd, Shepherdess. 

SoQgvter, Songstress. 

ScHx^rer, Sorceress. 

919^ Byprelixii^B 

A cock-sfMu'roiv, 
A man-servant, 
A be-ffoat, 
A he-bear, 
A Male ofaUd. 
Maledfteendente, 



MaU. 
Sultan, 



( SultaMM, . 
{Sultaaa. 

Tignw. 

Traitress, 

Tutoress. 

Viscountess. 

Votaress. 

Widow.' 



Tiger, 

Traitor, 

Tutor, 

Viscount, 

Votary, 

Widower, 

noun, pronoun^ or adjective 5 as, 

A hen-sparrow. 
A maid-servant. 
A she-goat. 
' * A she-bear. 

A £»male child. 
Female descendants. 



XXVII. mJMBER. • 

320. Number shows bow many are meaQt^ whetliM one 
01* moroi 

321. I^ouns have Iwo -Dnmbers, the singular and the 
I^ural. 

322. The singular number expresses but one ; as^ boy, 

323. The plural number implies more than one ; as, boys, 
-324. Some nouns are used in the singular number only ; 

as, toheat, goldf sloth, pride, dutifulncss, 

325. Other nouns are used in the plural number only ; 
as, bellows, scissors, lungs, riches, &c. 

326. Some nouns are the same in both numbers; as, 
deer, sheep, swine. 

327. The plural number of nouns is regularly formed by 
adding s to the singular ; as, sing, dove, plur, doves. 

328. The irregular mode of forming the plural is as follows : when the noon 
lingular ends in «, eh, ah, or ««, we add ea to form the plural } as, 



tmarch, churches ; lath, (ashe*; jfcict, kissef. 



box, boxes: 



929. Nouns ending in / or^, change these terminations bto ves to form 
Ifaa phmd y as, loaf, loaves; wife, toives. 



ursTf mA»i? tiger7 trntorl visesuiUl 
vstMrji4wid(noer1 

Wul JOQ spell the masculine eorre- 
spcmdilic to shbeaa 1 eiarina 7 duchess 1 
4tmbasstMress 1 heroine 7 hnuUress 7 pQSt- 
ess7 prophetess 7 vidotD 7 
' What it the third method of diatin- 
gvdshhif sex ; ■», AifMtt-surveaU ? a nuM- 
ssrvmtl 31S^. 

• Will yoa smH the famiaiae eofff». 
spending to mate Mid f ««<• ieteentltmte 1 

XZVll. What does the word Mmfler 
mean ? 9. 

What does the nomber of noons ehow ? 



ia»lyi 
Bom 



What does sbtgidar nean ? 6. 



What does the siafttlar nvmber of 
noovs- imply ? 388. Give an example. 

What aces plural mean ? 10. 

What does the plural number of noons 
'y? 9S0, GtTe an example. 
»w are «oAaat,^efd|, ice, used ? SSM. 

How are bdUnas^ haigs, Stc, used? 385. 

WhKiienaAmf deer, sheep, Uc.i 386. 

How raaay numbers do noune have, and 
What are they f 381. 

How ie the plural number regvlarly 
Ibnned? 387. Oire an example. 

When do we add es to form the ploml ? 
338. Give an example* 

What i0 the plural of Im|^ 389. 

What is the rule Ibr it ? 329. 
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330. Wbea a noun sing^ular ends in y, wbh a vowd before it, the plural ia 
formed regularly ; tat, kty,ke^; delay ^ ddtitft : ruikyy raiUya. But if llie y 
does n«t have a vowel before it, the plural is fonned by cliaiigiiig y into set ; 

^^fJ^jfiJ^^* : ^f*"^* beautie$. 

331. Tbe following nouns fonfi their plurals not according to ahy^general 



rules :— 

Sing. 
Man, 
Woman, 
rbild, 

t)x, 
Tooth, 
Foot, 
Goose, 



Plur. 
Men. 
Women, 
rkildrcn. 
Oxen. 
Teeth. 
Feet. 
Geese. 



Bing, 
Mouse, 
I^use, 

Cow, 

Penny, 

Die, 

Tea, 



Ptur, 

Blice. , 
Lice. 
Cow« ^r 
Kiue. 
Pence. (1.) 
Dice./2.) 

MS.) 



Bing, rinr. 

Fish,. Fisbrs. (3.) 

Cupfu!, C«pf»:ls. 

ifpooniul, 8|€(>ufula. 

Brother-iu-law, Lrctbciy-ia-law. 
Court-manial, CotirUHnaitiaL 

iiw.tii«* S Brolhen er 

Brother, J firethrtn. 



Peas 

33SS. Mathematictf m^avhynct, pneuvtatics, etkicif fdiUesj lc«. are reck- 
oned either as singular or |Uund nouns. Tbe same is equally true of meaiw, 
alnUf amends. AnHpcdeSy credenda, minuHm. literati, ice. are always plural. 
Bandit is now considered the singular of hanaiaL The noun noes is alwmya 
singular. Many nouns form their pKirals according to the laws of the laa 
guage from which they are derived. The following am of tbb class >— 

Phmd. 



Singular. , 
Antithesis, 

Appendix, 

Apex, 

Arcanum, 

Automaton, 

Axis, 

Beau, 

Basis, 

Calx, 

Cherub, 

t. nsis, 

Crilorion, 

Datum, 

DtwrAsis, 

Desideratum, 

Eflluvium, 

Ellipsis, 

Emphasis, 

Encomium, 

Erratum, 



Pharal. 

Antitheses. 
( Appendixes or 
( Appendices. 

Apices. 

Arcana. 

Automata 

Axe^-. 

Beatx crBeaui. 

Bases. 

Calces. 
< Cherubim or 
( Cherubs. 
. Crises. 

(Criteria. 

Data. 

Disereses. 

Desiderata. 

Effluvia. 

Ellipses. 

Emphases. 
5 Encomia or 
( Encomiums. 

Errata. 



Shguiar, 
Genius, 
Genus. 
Hypo^eds, 
Ignis fatnus, 



Genii. (4.) 

Genera. 

Hypodieses. 

Ignes faiui. 
( Indices or 
( Indexes. (A.) 

Laminae. 

Mi^fi. 
( Memorimda or 
( MemorandmnS. 
Metamarpbosis, Metamorphoses. 



Index, 

Lamina, 



Memorandum, 



Pareoilu^siK, 
Phenomenon, 
Kadtns, 
Stamen^ 

Seraph, 

Stimulus, 
Stratum^ 
Thesis, 
Vertex, 

Vortex, 



Parentheses. 

Piieiicniena. 

Radii or Radinsei. 

Stamina. ^ < 
( Seraphim or 
^'Seraplis. ^ 

Stimuli. 

Strata. 

The-ses. 

Vertices. 
5 Vortices or 
f Vortexes. 



Will you 9\^\\ tho plural of ilelay 7 330. 
valley 7 What in tbo rule for rorming 
these Din rail? 330. 

AVill you jrpell the plural of >fy 7 330. 
beatOyl Ralo for tho plural ? 



What ii the singular of imtdUH* 
3!te. 

In accordance with what laws doeaan' 
titkeais form the plural ? 33Si. 

Will you «prll the phiral of operl 



Do man,wamav, fonn their plurals ref- ^^ 7 arcanum 1 atUmaUm 1 Jxial ek, 
wouae 7 lotute 7 hretker 1 Hal Jishi epoon.- * 



full eourUmartiall 

Will you epcll the singular of lie»7 
bine 7 eotr'st WetkreHl exenl teeth 1 
pf.Hfe7 pennies 7 peas! Jtekeef eupfidel 
protkert'in4arD 7 

What is the plural of pea, when we re- 
ftr to quantity f Offiek7 



Will yon speU the tiaeular of hmeee f 
heemxl dterukel ellipteel femil tJueeel 
parentheeetl stimuli 1 stratal 

'How are fnoiAemstie^, op(ie«,Ae: coa- 
sidered in regard to nombitr ? 339* 

Of what number Is meanei 33S. «iim7 
amende 7 antipodes! Uteratil *etu7 



(1.) iVfiMto, wteo the Mia h niMBt. (jt) JMv, for eohiiBC. 
b")/*"* and JbAM. wb»n nwibrr Is aiMnt. 



(S.) Peat Md /M, BtMBiac 4«MalHiM| 



(4.) Omn. wlM« dcBQllBC Mrbl or iBuflmry •piriiit fMi<itf^, wIwb ^mmHm rwmw af smIw. C^) M> 
-^%w|Mnd«iMbi|}ioislsnortiMMOf «epiesUj taibn,«lMB nteriog to M|a>nlc fsuttttaii 



XXVm. CASE. 

333. Case means the different state, condition, or rela- 
tion which nouns have to other words in the same sentence. 

334. In English, noon^ have three cases — ^the nominative, 
the possessive, and the objective. 

, W5. The nominative case is usually the dgent or doer, 
and always the subject of the verb. 

S56. The subject is the thing chiefly spoken of; &s, "John as^sts tVil- 
liun :*^ here, Jcmn is the subject spoken of, or the nombatiire case to the verb 

33T. The possessive case denotes possession^ ownership, 
property, &c, ; as, " William's book." This case may be 
disttn^futshed from the other cases by the apostropho or the 
letter s. - 

338. A noun in the singular l<»rm8 its possessive case by 
takiag the. apostrophe and the letter s after it ; as, ** Johxi^s 
bat." 

331>. Plural noons osunlly form thehr possessive case aim- 
ply by takinff the u>o6trophe ; as, "On eagles* wings." 

310. When the plural of nouns does not end in s, ihoy form their possessive 
cue hv Uiaing both the apostrophe bihI the letter s; as, ** Men's houses.'' 

941. When the singular ends in at, the apostrophe only is added ; as, *' For 
gmfdneMt^ yake :" .except the noun witttesM ; as, " The witness's deposition." 

S4S. Nouns end^^ in nee form the possessive ))y adding the apostrophe 
ooly; as, " For conscaaice' sake:" because an additional « woulti occasion too 
■nch ct the histiiq^ sound, or increase tlie dlfBculty of pronunciation. 

343. The ooj^ctive case denotes the ooject of an action 
or relation. 

344. In the sentence, " John strikes him," him is the o})ject of the action 
denoted by strikes; and in the sentence, " He went from f^ondoti lo York," 

YoHt is tiie ol^geet of the rolatioi\ denoted by the prDpoaition to. 

945. DECLBNSKM^ OF NOUNS. 

Singular. PlunU, Sififrtilar. Pfttitd. 

J V e mw Mtf ii ^ €a$e, Mother. Mothers. Man. Men. 

Posttmivt castf . Mothers, Mothers'. Man's, Men's. 

Objective ease f Mother, Mothers. Man, Men. 

XXVin. What is tk« meaniof ef the How do nouns in tko plural I 339. 

irat^ e*w ' 47. When the plural noun do«8 not end in 

What is meant Iqr the ease of noons? «, bow ia its poasessive formed? 340. 

333. Crir«» an example. 

How mmaw eases hare noans, and what When the lingular endi in «f , how is 



are tbey J SiMw the poaseuive ease li»nnodi 341. Give 

What does HMMMehie mean? 49. ao example. 

What is the nemmative eese ? 335. How is the possessive case of jnouns 
Give an exam^. ending in nee formed Y 3452. Give an «x> 

What do yoB .nnieritand bj the sub- ampin. 
jeet of a veib ? 336. lUusttate it by an Why is not the » added ? 349. 
example. What does the word ohjeetive mean ? 

What does fMsmsMW mean ? 59. 55. 

What dees the poeeemive ease denote ?_ What does the objective ease of 
a97* Give an example. " noons denote ? 343. Give an ox- 

Hew may this ease be disttnfuishad amnio. 
flew the other eases? 337. What does the decleniion of nouns 

Hew do nouns in the sinmiTar form mean ? C8. 
their peasesslve ease ? 988. Oive an ex- Will you deeline m«c*«r T 345. man 7 

hrotksri hatt 



4t ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

Mxmm %, 

The poaemve ease is governed by the foUawing noun. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

** John's wifs returned.*' 

346. JohiCs is a provxr noun, of the MAScyuifs coiiDSRy the 
TURB PXRson^ sineuiJiR iruMB£R, POSSESSIVE CASE, ^iid gov- 
erned by wiftj by Rule I. 

W^t is a coMMOif ifonir, of the feminine gender, tlie third 
PERSON, SINGULAR NI7MRXR, and NQXiNATiyE CASE lo retiffite^ 
by Rule VI. 

BOwmd is an uitranbititx ^nts, in the umicAtiyE iMtOD, 
nfFBRFScT TEN8S— << 1. I returned; % You retained ; 3. H^, 
returned^ or wile rettirned" — ^made in the third prrsou, sin-. 
euLAR, and a|[rees with Moift^ by Rule VII. 

MOBE £ZERCISE9 11^ SYNTAX* 

<• Wmfaun's MD bM come.*' <« WilHain's ivHb'M iiitsf mMii^ 

« John's brother died." ed in town." 

« Mm mdm (1.) boys' hsts," « Ihiius studied Johnson's IMftsa 

« John kwt his knife.'^ ary." 

«The boys neglected their les- *^ Mairy's bonnet is old." 

sons.'*^ " Viiitue's reward is sure." (t.) 

** Intemperance ruins its votaries." J* Rufus's hat is new.** 

SENTENCES TO BE PAtlSED ANB a>ltR£Crn^ 

*^ Bretkers tstaU^* 

347. If you examine Uw foregobg exanmle, you wfll ibd it diflSeiik to as*' 
certain whether the estate n the pnmerty m" (hk brotter or nme-^ if of one 
only, an apostrophe should preceae tbe », thus i " Brother^s estate :'' but if jl 
beings to more than one, an apostrophe aboula ft»Uow tiie $, thus \ "Brothers' 
estate.'' Mistakes of this sort often occur ; "^ence y oq pCrcei ve the importance^ 
in writing, of attendii^ to the sul^ect of grammar. 

** Masts* hapfine ss*^ 

348. Inconect, because mmnr is in the .possessive case, sin- 

Sar number, and, therefore, the apostroj^ should be jmced 
ore the s, according to the observations above, and Art 338. 

Will JOB repett %e mle Ibr the pes- Why eaaaot fov toll i 

■eitiTeease? Jtn1•^^^ If onW on« brothoT is mesMl, hew 

In the sentonee, ** Joes ^ owfc retann shwild the npostrophs bs phmd ? Bsw, 

•d|" will you parse JWMV?*^«9{fb 7 «^ if more than one ? 



fumstf } 946. In tha phnaa, ** Haas* h^ppiMM,'* 

Why is MmU in the possessive ease f why is it incorrect for the apoMrophe le 

337 follow the #f 948. 

What Una ofa verb is rieiinistff 346. What is the rale, lor fbnOnf the pos- 

Why ? 153. sesuye case of noans ? 338. • 

In what case is ipi/ii 7 346. Will yoa nowpaiee «uht*s? 

Why ? 335. ' We spell the poMesdre ease of sim 

^g^ TV fnfiSL siey nsct ports Iks «A2»- thos, si^<m-(apogtrophe) • f wiil yoa in 



tiaiuU exeraats m tfUaz. like m anner wftiU the pnsssssivi os JMS 7 

In the phrsse, " Brothers estate,*' does IWW sp 7 JMis 7 eis Mi i f Jeps 7 



one brother, or more than one, owa the 9^ The renutimmf s s sr ri sii era ts *s 
estate ? 347. i s t i s rt s i St wM 9$ fma t i . 



(i.)A<lMaMiMlwnrt>. (%>-S4JecUv%aaiM«|it0MSMl,hrBii!9ir« 
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SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED, CONTINUED. 

m 

** Tohns son departed." *< I discovered Marias fiiults^*' 

** Susans sister will learn." " Busant madje little Harriets bon- 

** Charles task is too difficult." net." 

** I have read Willi's poem.'* <^ Johnson mal^^es mens shoes.' 



» 



EXERCISES TO BE WRITTEN.* 

349. WiU you write down two sentences^ each containixi^ a 
proper noun, as for example, << William learns grammar'* ? One| 
oontaining a common noun ? Oae, containing a noun of the third 
person singular.^ One, of the third person plural, and in the 
nominative case ? One, having a noun of the second person 
singular and of the feminine gender ? One, having a noun the 
name, of some article of food ? One, having a noun ths name of 
some quality ? One, having a noun of multitude ? One, having 
your own nams associated with book; as» *^Jolui Qriscom? 
book"? 



XXIX. OF ARTICLES- 

350. ARTICI.E8 are words put before Dounsi to point them 
out, or to limit their meaning. 

361. There are two artieles, a or cm, and the, 

352. A or an is called the indefinite article. 

353. Th£ is called the definite article. 

35i. The article a is called indefiiute, because it means no particular per* 
•on or thiMr ; as, " a House/' " a man," that is, OTty house, a«y man. The article 
the is called definite, because it means some particular person or thinj^; as, 
'' the house/' " the man/' meaning some particular bouse, some particular man. 

355. A becomes an before a vowel, and before a silent h; as, " an acora." 
" an hour." But if the h be sounded, the a only is used j as. "a hand/' "a 
heart :" except when the word before which the article is placed, has its ac- 
cent oa the second svUable j as, " as heroic action/' "an historical account." 

356. Before woras beginnin|^ with u long, a is used instead of an; as, "a 
union," " a university," *^a useful thing." 

^7. A is also iised for an before we word one, because, in proooiuidog 
one, we sound it as if written wun, 

858. The article a or on means one; as, " an ounce/' " a pound/' that is^ 
one ounce, one pound. 

XXiX, Whftt ia an artlele ? 350. But if the h {« sonnded, which is to ba 

What does M/htiU maan ? 78. uMd ? 355. Giva an exampla. 

What ia tU eallod i 3S3. Why ? 354. What oxeeption to this ? 355. Gira an 

Gjra an example. example. 

I^at do09 tni^fimtt maaa ? SI. jOo we eay, *< a onion/' or " «» un- 

What ia a or m ««U«d ? 35S. Why f ion" ? " a ttniveraity," or " an uniTor- 

864U Give a» example. aitr" ? Why ? 356. 

How many articlea are there ? 351. Po we aay, " « one/' or « an. one** ? 

Kame tbepu Why ? 357. 

When does a becone «» t 955. Give What does the aitiole c mean ? 358. 

an example. Give aa example. 
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The indefinite article ▲ or an hdongi to nofini ofihe nn^ 

gtdar number. 



The definite article the belongs to noum of the singular 

or plural number. 

859. Exception. When the a^ectivet few, great ^^mmy, doxen, hun- 
dredf thousand, &c. come betwcm the noun and article, the noon tt 
which the indemiite article belongs, is plural j as, '' a few men/' " a great'na 
nj men." 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
" The Urdfiits smftlyr 
960. The is a osFimTS article, and belong! to hird^ accord- 
ing to Rule TIL 

Bird is a commozc noun, of the common OENtwa, tiie TBia» 
PERSON, SINGULAR NUMBER, and in the nominative case loJiUSf 
by Rule VL • • 

FUeS is an ACTIVE-INTRANStTITE VERB, INDICATIYB MOOBy 

PRESENT TENSE-^**!. I fl jT ; 2. You fly; 9. He flies, or bird 
flies" — made in the THiiiD person, singular, and agrees with 
iirrf, by Rule VII. 

Swi/lly is an adverb, qualifying^ie«, by Rule IX. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

** The boys have arrived seasona- ** Children attend the scfaool." 

bly." <* WilUam founded a tnaversfty." 

'* Galileo invented the telescope.** '* The grass is g^en." 

" The boy had an ulcer." *' Farmers carry hay into the 
*« William gave an historical ac- bam." 

count (1.) (^ the transaction." <* The good scholar obeys his in- 
** Columbus discovered the conti- stnicter." 

nent of America." 

SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

" He had a uker." 
361. Incorrect, because we use an before a vowel, except ti 
long : a should, therefore, be an ; thus, ^ an ulcer." 

SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED, CQNTINUSD. 
** A enemy approaches.*' "Three barley corns make a 

'* James procured a inkstand.*' inch." 

** He conferred a honor." ** Eight drams make a ounce." 

** An unit figure occupies the low- " They formed an. union." 
est place in whole numbers." *' He quoted an hard saying." 

** Thomas has lost an horse." 

What is the ruto for the indefinite ar- ^r T*he-r§^Mining czerettcv are next te 

tiele ? Rule TI. ^pureed from tft« hock. 

What exception to this rule ? 359. Would you say, ** a ulcer," or ** on id* 

What is the rule for the indefinite ar- eer** ? Why ? 9i61. 

Ucle ? Rule III. 0;^ 7%e jmpU should no« take tke rer 

^ In. the senteuee, "The bird flies swift- nuAeing' sentsiutes te he eorreeted. Me 

ly," how do you parse tke 7 bird 7 flies 7 should he repaired to parse as wjO as cor" 

•t0(/Uy 7 360. reet Aem. 

*■' V ■ .—I. ■^- . ■■ I. .1.11 .1., ■■■,... . . Ill I I .. .. J . . I . 

|L) Apply KuU Vm. 



ADJECTIVES. 51 

8ENT£NCa»^T0 BE WRITTEN. 

M2. Will you write down two sentences, using in one the definite, 
and in the other the indefinite article ? One^ontaining a correctly used 
before u lone ? One, having a definite article correctly used before the 
consonant h? 

Will you write two nouns, the names of diflerent things in the 
fchool-Nom ? Two, the names of different cities? Ooe sentence, l^tv- 
ing a proper noun used as >a common noun ? 



XXX. OF ADJECTIVES. 

363. An adjective is U. word joined to a noun, to de- 
or define it ; hb, " An obedient son." 

364. In English, an adjective is varied only to express the 
degrees of comparison. There are three degrees of com« 
parison — the positivof the comparative, and the superlative. 

365. The positive degree simply describes an object ; as» 
*' Jolm is good" 

366. The comparative degree increases or lessens the pos- 
itive in meaning ; as, *' WSliam is better than John." It 
implies a comparison between two. 

367. The superlative degree increases or lessens the posi- 
tive to Uie highest or lowest degree ; as, ** Thomas is the 
best;" " Walter is the tt?or5^'> 

368. It implies a comparison between three or more. 

369. The simple word, or positive, if a monosyUable, (1.) becomes the 
comparative by adding r or er, and the superlative by ad<fing st or est, to the 
end of It ; -as, toite, unaer, voitett ; greats mater ^ greatest. 

870. bi words of more than one syllable, the comparison is usually made 
by placing the adverbs more and moj< befoA the positive 3 as, benevolent, more 
henevoUnLmott benevolent. 

371. The comparison is sometimes formed by the adverbs less and Uast ; 
WMfWisitf less wise, least wise. 

373. Dissyllables (2.) ending in sf. as. floppy, lovefy, and in U, after a mote, 
(3.) as, abUf ample, or. accented on tlie last syllable, as, discreet, polite, easily 

XXX. What is tho meanln( of ths What does it imply f 368. 
word adjective 1 95. What is a monosvllable f 369. 

What is an a^jectiro ? 363. Giro an How are monosyllables compared ? 369. 

•sample. Give an example. 

How many dogrees of eonipailson are How are dissyllables compared? 37S. 
there ? 364. What effeot do i«s* and least have oa 

Will yon name them f adjectives ? 371. 

What does the positive degree do f What is a dissyllable ? 373. 

365. CUve an example. Will you spell the comparative and sn- 
What does the comparative degree do? perlative degrees of ablsl lovsiyl am- 

366. Give an oxample. p{s7 disersst ? ptdUel 379. 
What does it imply ? 366. Which are the mates ? 379. 

What does svperhaies mean ? 103. How do words of more than two syU*- 

What does the superlative degree do ? hies alnpet invariably form their eompar* 

367. Give an example. ison ? 379. 

(I.) AworiaroDeiyilaU*. (S.) A ward of two tyllsMsi. 

O.) ft, J^ p^ (, lad c and f hud, an 1 ' 
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admit of er and oA ; at, h^fpUr, ktffiui; «Mfl-, dUeif, ^. Words of mora 
than two •yllablet banUy avar admit of tbose tamuBatioiis. 

S73. In some words, tba superlativa is foimad by adding tha adireib moi< 
to the end of them \ as, nethermost, uttermost, uppermoH* 

374. Some ac^ectives, having in themsdves a superlativa signification, do 
not admit of comparison ; as, extreme, perfect^ r^;ht, lorofy, tn/fese, eeasueti, 
tupt'tine, ommnctent, etemtu, 

916. Bj aading iah to adfeelives, we have a slight degree of comparisoa 
below the positive ; as, black, UaetUk ; mU, enJML 

376. Very expresses a degree of quality, but not the highest 3 as, " good,*' 

" pgyy good." 

3777 Words iMed in counting and munbering are called maneral adfecOou ; 
as, one, tw», three; firet, second, fXttrl. Hiese adjectives are not compared. 




A^ective$ belong^ to the noum which they cle#m6«. 

EXHRGISES IN SYNTjUL 
**J9hn is sineere.**^ 
379. John is a propek irouzr, of the thihd pe&soic, surau- 

XiAR lOTMBER, MASCULINE eBITDEIl, &nd in the irOMIirATIVE CASE 

to w, by Rule VI. 

I9 is a irsuTBK immB, in the ikdicatitx moob, piUBSiifr 
tense — ^''l. I am ;- 2. You avt ; 8. He er John iSy^-Hmade in the 
TBiRD PEMOK lIlreuIliJ^ tad agrees with John, tecording to 
Rule VII. 

Sincere is an abjective, — ^ sincere, more sincere, most sifip 
cere," — ^made in the positiyb DsaRES, and belongs to JoAn, by 
Rule IV. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTimJED. . 

" You are studious.^' « " One man has come." 

" John is more studious.'' " Two men have departed/' 

'* William b most studious." " Twenty men will sail." 

" Mary is intelligent." " James wrote his name on the first 

** James is active." page." 

" Thomas is less active," " Heris comes a great man." 

" Charles is happv." " Here comes a greater man." 

'' Mary is tall. Susan is taller." " Here comes the greatest man." 

" No composition is perfect." ''The first fleet contained five hundred 

'* Religion makes its votaries happy." men." 

- - ' ■ — ' — ' 1 — ^— ^— ^-^-^— — — — -^^-^— — ^^— ^^— ^^— ^— — ^.— ^^— ,^ 

Ii«0n^coBpwsd? WhvP 374. Mrlattva dfsiees of #«m( I «tt 7 utasA 7 

Will yoo name ■•verol ouian that are Utils 7 

not compared ? 374. When ii an adjsotive to be eonsidarsd 

How 11 the luperlatiTe formed ia the a neimr 378. 

word upper ? 373. What is the rule for lhaa4i«otive ? IV. 

What is the ejfTeot of isk added to ad* In the phrase, " John is siaeere,*' how 

jectives? 375. 6i re aa example. do you pane Jbik«l isl sinssrel 37S. 

What is the forea of ««ry ia eostpari- Why ii sincsr* in the positiva deftte ? 

aoB ? 976. 365. Why do yao aaU w a aaotat varb I 

What' are numeral adyeativas? 377. 167. 

Oive>o example. Are they oompaiad t 9^Lel ike pi^ nasi toJbs tM sssrSfM 

377. ttfOt/aUtftf, and jiorss as Wvri 

WiU you apeU tha eoaparativa and so- 
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XXXL 

380. Double comparatives and superlatives, since they add 
nothing to the sense, should be avoided ; as, worser^ more Ufistr^ 
&c« ; uso, lesser, supremest, most trj^ntto, &c. 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Q. Will yoa write down two sentencee, each containins a different 
■djeetiye in the positive decree ? Two, witii adjectives in the compara- 
tive degree ? Two, with a<yectives in the superlative degree ? 

Q. will 3rou supply such adjectives in the following sentences as 

will make sense ? " A boy studies his lesson." " A boy 

deserves punishment." ** A man helps the man." " Mer- 
chants own — — ships." "The instructer loves scholars." 

" William is a scholar, Rufus is a »— one, but Thomas, is the 

— — • one diat I ever saw." 



1 



^ 



XXXII. OF PRONOUNS. 



381. A PRONOUN is a word used instead of a uoun, to 
avoid a disagreeable repetition of the noun. 

382. A PERSONAL PRONOUN is SO Called, because it invari« 
ably represents the same person. There are five personal 
pronouns— I, thou or you, he, she, it. They have per- 
son, number and case, like nouns ; and those of the third 
person have gender also. 

383. / is the first person, tkau the second, he, she or it, the 
third. He is masculine, she ia feminine, and it is neuter. 

384. Pronouns, like nouns, have three cases — ^the nomi- 
native, the possessive and the objective ; and two numbers — 

the singular and plural. 

385. Mme and dtme, instead of my and <^^ were formeriy used in the 
solemn style, before nouns and adjectives, beginaing with a vowel or silent /i ; 
as, ''Blot out all mine iniquities." 

XXXr. It it correct to mt, *' A lower XXXII. What does the word i>r»- 

•Til ?" Why not ? 380. lumii aignify ? ISO. 

Will you correct the following inaccu- What is a pronouir? 381. 

raeioa in cmnpariion aa I read them to Why ia a personal pronoun so called ? 

yoa ? 383. 

^* He is IntelligODter." How many personaJpronoana are there, 

** She is the most wisest." and what are they f 389. 

** A worser evil.'* Why-is this nnmher said to include alt 

" William is a bad boy ; Joseph is a the pronoons ? 134. 

wwser one." Which is the first person ? the second? 

" He gave a more stronger proof of the the third ? 383. 

Ihct than^bn other." To which of the pronouns do we apply 

" The Peasures of the mind are more gender ? 383. 

(1.) meforable than those of the bodjr." Why is not gender applied to the first 

** That table is round, but this is a and second persons ? 136. 

rounder one, and that is the roundest of Which is masculine ? 383. which fem- 

the three." inino ? 383. which neater ? 383. 

** This is more square." How many cases have pronouns, and 

•* A more greater concern." what are they ? 384. 

** The most fairest of all the daughters How many numbers ? 384. 

of Btc." Will you decline II thou i kel $h6l 

•* His mothor's eztremest joy." it 1 127. 



(1.) Tor monpr^kraUetliant Tmdpr^fimtkto. 

5» 



f 
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XXXIII. COMPOUND PSRSONAL PRONOUNS. 

386. Compound personal pronouns are formed by adding 
the word selj^ in the plural sdvcs^ to the simple pronouns^ u 
himself, themselves, d&c. 



rxRsoir. 
Pint. 


CASS. 

iVbtn. 




P0t», 




mm. 


• 


Fou, 


t 


Obf. 


mr«L 


Norn. 


m 


Pou, 




W. 




Nam, 




Ph^, 




Qbf. 




Norn. 




Post. 




Obf. 



sivon^jt. 

Wantis^. 

Thviefir, or> 
Yourself, 5 



Thyself, or 

Ydunelj^ 

Himself, 

Himself, 
Herself, 



Herself, 
Itself, 



Ourselves. 

Ourselves. 
YouiielvM. 

Yourselves* 
T^teiMQlvit, 



Itself, 



Themselves. 
Themselves. 

Tliemselves. 
Thamselvei, 

Themselves. 



Prtmouns must agree loith the nouns for which they 
standj in gender ^ numi>er and person. 



EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
<< Johnf^und his knife,'' 
387. John is a p&opbr itoun, of the mabcvtmIve exin>EK, the 

VHIRD PXBSOir, niVQVtJLM IfUMBBK, and KOMINATIVB CASE tO 

found, by Rule VI. 

JFVuiul is an aoyitx-teaksitite TEmB, in the ufnicATivE 
MOOD, IMPERFECT TBN9E — *^ 1. I foond ; 2. You foufid ; 3. He 
or John found" — ^made in the THian person sinoui^ar, and 
agrees with Jofcn, by Ritle YII. 

lEs is a PERSONAL f RONOUN, of thfBi TBIRD PERSON SINeU- 

liAR, MAScuiiiNB o£Nn£R> and agrees with Mmy according to 
Rule V. ; in the possessive case, and governed by kmfa^ by 
Rule I. 

Kn'^ is a common noun, of the third person singular, 
neuter oenper, the objective case, and governed by^bifml, 
according to Rule VIII. ^ 



Of what number and penen is fltttne I 
mtrs ? me ? «a T they i tkme f you 1 
yours 7 127. 

Of what Mnder, nnmber and person U 
he! she? U1 

Of what nnmber, penon and ease ie 
thsy 1 ours 7 his! hers 7 miMi 

Jn what ityle were UDOM and thins for- 
merly uwd ? S65. 

XXXIII. How are the compound per- 
sonal prononas Ibnned I Pfi^ 



What ifl tlie rule for the agre^mont of 
personal pronouns in the pb^so. ** John 
found hii knife"? V, 

HoMi do you parse Johu 7 887. 

Will you parse John in the phrwo. 
^* John foun4 blB kdife** ? SS7. 

Will yo9 parie M»d 7 his 7 teiTe 7 
S8T. 

9^7^ Uarnsr should u^f«rs$ ^ re- 
mainiiig eawdses in Smiltaz finm (k< l^ok 
m4tmt^^$xtrwMUtb$ierittm 



■am 



MHBII 



PRONOfUm. « 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED* 

1. 
*< Jftm«B obtained his reqaoit.*' « Te despise leproof/' 
" I will assist you." •* They mead iheir pens." 

•' He will leceive hie rewafd.'* «• Mary tore her handkerchief:'* 
«< She misused him.'* ** Virtue has its reward." 

«< Sin ruins its votaries." *' She deceiyed them." 

2. 
*< An indulfpent father will reprove *' John is In distreai, and { will 

his son when (I.) he deserves assist. him." 

it" " I found Mary and her another in 

" A dutiful son gladdens the hearts trouble, and (2.) comlorted (8.) 

of his parents." thehi." 

EXERCISES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Q. Will you compose two sentences, each having a different peisonal 
pronoun of the first, person ? One, having a pronoun of the first per- 
son plural ? 

Q. Will you fill up the following sentences with suitable pronouns, 
so as to make sense ? " — lost my hat) but found — again. ' " Let 
Harriet have — book, for — will need — to set her lesson." " The 
travellers lost — way, and the boys eonductecT—- to — homes." 

Q. Will you fill up the following broken sentences with suitable 

words to make sense ? " Intemperance -* evil." '< Washington 

^— -» father of his ." <• Columbus America." *« Boston 

u^abitants." «« The ocean ia — milot wide." ••— — 

— first man." ^/f 



f XXXIV. OF ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

388. In the sentence; '' Both wealth and poverty are temptations ; Ami 
tends to eScite pride, this discontent ;" you perc^ve that the word Aat repre- 
sents wealth, and the word thig poverty. T^dt and Oiat do, thersfore, resem- 
ble pronouns, and may, for this reason, be called pronouns. 

389. When I say, '^ This house is mine, that bam is yours,'' the words iku 
md that are joined to nouns like a(^ectives, to define or spedfy them : they 
may, on this account, be called adjectives. 

. 390, Adjective pronouns, then, are words that resemble 
both pronouns and adjectives. These pronouns are some- ■ 
times called pronominal adjectives, or specifying adjectives. 

391. The ADJECTIVE pronouns may be divided int^ three 
sorts— the distributive, the demonstrative, and the indefinite. 

392. The distributive are those that relate to persons or 
things, taken separately and singly. 

XIULIV. What are adjective pro- One in which they resemble a^jeotiTas ? 

nonna? 390. 389. 

Why are they so called ? 388, 389. Into how manT eerts may these pro-' 

By ^at other name have these pro- nouns- be diridea, and what are they i 

Bonns been called? 390. 391. 

Will you give an example in which What is a distribotiTe proBoan f 393. 
these words resemble pronouns? ^. 



"^ 



(1.) Admft. <a) OnJiMeHM. (fc) jL^ilrBalsZL 
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$M. .DISTRIBUTIVE (I.) PRONOUNS. 
Each, £vert, either, and sometimeB neither. 

994. Each relates to two or more persons or tbngs, taken separately ; as 
" Eadi of his brothers i$ domg well.'' 

995. Etert relates to seimd persons or ihrngs, and sirnifief each om fA 
them^ken separately ; as, " Every man must account for mmself.'' 

996. Either relates to two persons or things only, taken separately, and 
iienifies the one or the other ; as, '^ I have not seen either." Hence to say, 
** Either of the three," is incorrect. 

997. Neither means not either; that is, not (me nor the other j as, 
"Neither of my friends was there." 

998. The demonstrative (2.) pronouns are those whicli 
precisely point out the things to which they relate. 

899. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 
Sing. Plu, 

This, These. 

That, Those. 

Former, Former. 

Latter, Latter. 

400. JTtie and these refer to the nearest persons or things,— 4Aa< and ^loee to 
(he most distant j as^ " TTiese gloves are superior to those." ** Both wealth and 
poverty are temptations ; that tends to excite pride, this discontent." 

401. The INDEFINITE are those that refer to things in an 
indefinite or general manner. 

INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

402. Some, other, any, one, all, such, none. Of 
these pronouns, one and other are declined like nouns. An- 
other is declined in the singular, but it wants the pluraL 

Sing. Plu. 

403. Norn. Other, Others. 
Poss. Other's, Others'. 
Obi. Other, Others. 

Sing. Plu. 

404. Nom. One, Ones. 
Poss. One's, Ones*. 
Obf. One, Ones. 

We say, " This book," but " These books f also, " One man," " Twenty 
men:" hence, 

405. Note I. Adjective pronouns and numerals must 
agree in number with the nouns to which they belong. 

Why is it so called > 393. Which are suigular ? 399. Which pin- 

Which are they ? 393. ral ? 399. 

What does mcA refer to ? 394. Give What da tkis and thess refer to f 400. 

an example. What do tAa< and tA«M refer to? Give ' 

What does every relate to .' 395. Give an example. 400. 

an example. What does ind^btUe mean ? 8]. 

What does either relate to .' 396. Give What is an indefinite pronoun ? .401. 

an example. Which are they ? 40S. 

What does neither mean ? 397. Will you decline other ? 403. 

What does demenstratiee mean ? 396. Will you decline one ? 404. 

What are demonstrative pronouns? What note do vou apply in parsii^tad- 

398. jective pronouns r Nots x. 

Which aro they ? 399. 



(1.) So oaiod Crom dMniMte, lodtvUkanumg amtnl. 
QtA So called tmm dMionfCralc, tofnm or Aowpneitat. 
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f^XERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

^^ These two booica belong to me." 

406. TlUae is an adjective pronoun of the demonstratite 
kind, in the plural number, and belongs to books, according to 
Note I. 

Two is a NUMERAL ADJECTIVE, and belongs to hooks, by Note I. 
Books, bdong, ^c. are parsed as before. 

£X£RGISEi^ IN PARSING CONTINtT«»* 

'* Every man performs his p*art in .« These men might remain with 

creation." us." 

'* Each man arrived at his station." " Those men make many pre- 

« Either party can repair tbe In- tencei to religion.** 

jury. " All rational beings desire happi- 

** Some persons cannot acquire neas." 

wealth." '* By appUcati<A almoit any boy 

" Many people obtain riches with may acquire an honorable 

apparently Uttle exertion." rank in his class.** 

" One boy labors for his improve- " Good and virtuous men wiUt 

ment." sooner (1.) or later (1.), attain 

** This man negiects his affidrs." to happiness." 

" The old bird feeds her young ones^ 

407, OiiM is an indefinite pronoun, representing birds ; in 

the COMMON GENDER, THIRD PERSON PLURAL, in the OBJECTIVE 

CASE, and governed by ^cccfo,. agreeably to Rule VIII. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED, 

<* One boy influences many oth- others spend their time In idlenesi; 

ers." the former will receive praise, the 

*' NcHie act their part too well." latter censure.*' 

** Some scholars study diligently ; . ' 

We cannot say, '* Them run," but " They ran" : hence, 

Note II. When a noun or pronoun vs the sabject of the 
verb, it should be in the nominative case. 

It is very common for persona in coaversation to say, '^Them boolis/' 
" Them knives," &c. instead of '* Those books," " Those knives," &e. The 
incorrectness here alKided to coinsts in substituting' a personal in the place of 
aa a^ctiTe pronoun : hence, 

Note til. The pronoun them should not be used in the 

place of these or those. 

■ — — ^^— — ^— ■ ■■ ^.^__^__^_^___^.^_____^_^___^_ 

In the phraae, " These two book8V» " Them will go." 
Scz. wlir you parse these 7 tioo 1 406. *' fiim and me went to ohorch." 

Will you now take the book, and pane " Art thee well ?" 
the remaining exercises under Note I ? " Him who is diligent will improre.'^ 

* lathe phrase, **The old bird fi»eds her Would you ear, ** T%m kmres,'* or 

young ones," will you pass ontst 407. " TAese kniTes" ? Why ? III. 

- Wni-you cdrreetby Note I. the follow- In what does the ' fncorreotnett eon- 
ing examples, as I read them to yon ? sist ? III. 

- ** He will not come this two hours." Will you eorreet the fbUowhug exprsf- 
(* I dislike those sort of books.'* sions ? 

" I have two canes } you may have any " Them boys are very idle.** 
of them." " Bring me them peas." 

Do we tayi*' They mn," or " Th$m " Which of them three tkin|i do yon 

run'' ? Why ? Note ft. prefer .>" 

Will you now correct, by Note II. the ^j^Th^-fyifdl «uiy MSt t«A# til* 

following examples as I read them to you ? dna to (• wrtttam. 

(1.) Advsrt). 



^ 
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SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Q. Will you oompode two sentences, each having a different adjective 
pronoun ? One, having a demonstrative pronoun ? One, Having an in- 
definite pronoun used as a noun ? . 

Q. Will you fill up with pronouns suitable to make sense the follow- 
ing phrases ? ** When Harriet found — book, , — tore — ,and then flung 
— away." " — man likes — farm, — merchandise," 
. Q. Will you compose a proper example under Rule I. ? One under 
Rule II. ? Rute III. i Rule IV. i ftule V. ? Rule VI. ? 



XXXV. OF RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

406. In the sentence. "That man is happy, who lives virtooosly,^ the 
word wAo is a pronoun, tiecaiise it stands for a noun (the noun man), and it is 
ji relative, because it r«ates or refers to this noun in the same sentence : henoe, 

409. A relative pronoun is a word jthat usually stands for 
some noun before it in th% same seiitence. 

410. There are three relative pronouns, viz. 

411. Who, which, and that. 

412. Who is used in speaking of persons ; as, " The maM 
who came." 

413. Which is used in speaking of animals or things ; as* 
** The bird which sings," "The tree which I planted." 

414. Which, however, is used in speakings of persons, when we wish to dis- 
tinguinh one of two individuals, or a particular pefson among many oUien } 
as, '' Which of the two is he 7 *^ Which of them has gone 7" 

415. That, as a relative, is oflen used, in speaking either 

of persons or things, in the place of who or which ; as, 
" The boy that reads," or, " The boy who reads ;" " The bird that flew," or, 

*' The bird which flew f ** The bench that was made,'' or^ ** The bench which 

^as made." 
That is used in preference to who or tohieh, in the follovmng cases >- 

1. In spealunf ooth of persons and things 5 as, ^ The man and the beast 
that I saw, perished." 

2. In speaking of children j as, '' The child that I met." 

3. After the adjective same ; as, " He is the same man that we saw yester- 
day." 

4. After the superlative degree ; as, '' He is the wisest man that the world 
ever produced." 

5. After the relative who ; as, ** Who that reflects." 

415 — 1. Exception. That, as a relative, canuot take the preposition im- 
mediately before it ; as, " He is the same man with that you were acquainted." 
For with that, read with whom. It is remarkable, however, that, wmu the ar- 
rangement is a tittle varied, the word thai admits the preposition ; as, ** He is 
the same man that you were acquainted with." ^____________^ 

XXXV. In the sentence, " That man if speaking of parsons ? Giva an azaBapla. 

happy, who lives virtuously,*' what part 414. 

of speech is who ? Why ? 408. What When may that ba nsed ? 415. 

kind ? Why ? 408* Is it correct to say, " The child who" f 

What is a relative pronoun ? 409. Why not ? " The same man who** ? Wbj 

Will you name them i 411. not ? " The wisest man which** ? Why 

When do we use wAo 7 Give ui exam* not ? " Who, who refleets** ? Why not? 

pie. 413. - 415:1,2,3,4,5. 

When do wa ilse wUchl Give an ax-r What oxeaptionismaationad? 415—1. 

Wle. 413. Give an axampla. 41»^1. 
In what eases do wa use wkuhf in 



PRONOUNS. 

416—1. We can say, ** The man who/' or *^ The men who," using' the 
reladve voho in speaking ehber of one man or more than one : 10^, then, is ol 
both numbers, and i& thus declined : - 

Singular, PlutaL 

Norn, Who, Who. 

Pots* ' Whose, Whose. 

Obf, Whom. Whom. 

417. HTncA and thai are of both numbers, but the^ are not declined, ex 
cept that wkou is sometimes used as the possessive case of iohich ; as, " Is 
llMre any other doctrine whose follower^ are punished V* 

418. Whose, used in the manner last described, is made to represent tlvee 
words J as, "Philosophy whose end," for " the^d of which." 

419. AnteeederU signifies goin^befi>re. 

480. The noun or pronoun which goes before the relative, and to which the 
relative lefers, is therefore called the antecedent of the relative j as, " Jolm, 
who Ims gtme." Here, John is the antecedent of tr^. 

4S1. When you are told that 10A0, which, and that are relatives, you 
should not get tile impression. that the last two are always relatives 5 for that is 
ft relative only whm it is used in the sense of who or which ; that i^ when who 
or which may be used in its j^ace, without destroying the sense ; as^ " Here is 
the knife that I found," which can be altered to "Here is the knife which I 
found," without injury to the sense. 

43k. That, when it points out or specifies some particular p«son or thmg, 
is reckoned an adjective pronoun. When not usea as a relative^ nor aa an 
adjective pronoun, it is reckoned a conjunction ; as, " He studies that he 
may learn." 

428. Hence it appears that the word that may be used sometimes as a rela 
tire pronoun, sometimes as an adjective pronoun, and sometimes as a coi\|unc 
tkm. 

4S4. Since relativepronouns stand fbr nouns, as well as persona] pronouns 
tl»y shoidd dierefore agree witknoons in the same particulars and by the same 
rale. RuLB V. will therefore i^ply to both. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

** Thai man is happy who lives viritiottsly,^ 
435. 7%ai is a DEBfONSTHATivs pronoun^ of the nivavLAM 
HUMBER, and belongrfl to many by Note I. 

ffho is a RELATIVE FRONOUN, of the MASCULINE OENOER, THIRD 

PERSON siNeuLAR, and agrees with man^ by R«le V. It is in 
the NOMINATIVE CASE to Uvts, Rccording to Rule VI. 

EltERCTSES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

*' That man is fortunate who es- ** I met thd same man in the mar- 
capes censiflre." ket to-day (1.), that I met 
** The girl whom I saWy-perished." yesterday in the street.'* 



>» 



How many numben has toko 1 416. When is that an adjective pronoun i 

Will you decliao it f 416 — 1. Give an example. 499. 

How niany numbers have which and When a coujunotion ? Oive an exam- 

Oat 1 Ace they declined? 417. pie. 4aSt, 

• What exception to this ? 417. How many difierent patta of apeoell 

When whose ti need as the poiaoesive may tkdt represent ? 493. 

ease of which, how many words does it What is the rulo for the agteeaeDt of 

represent ? Give an example. 418. relative pronoens ? ^M. 

What is the meaning of amteeedeut } Will you pane that in the phraae, 

419. "That man*'? 425. 

Whai ia the antecedent of a pionoon ? In the sentene?, " That man is hai^y 

Oire an example. 420. who lives virtttously," will yon pane 

Is that always a relative? 491. wAo ? 495. , 

Whea is it a relative ? Give an ex- Will yon now take the book, and parso 

anple. 491. . the remaining exereisee ? 

(L) Adverb. 
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** Ton, wlio came first, should re- ** That house, vrtiLth stands on the 

tire first" hill, once (1) belonged to me.'* 

** You taught the hoy whose hat I '< The boy whom I instruct learns 

found/' well.'^' 

SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

" The man which I saw" 
496. Incorrect ; because, in speaking of persons, who, whose^ 
or whom is generally to be used. It should thereibre reao^ ^ Tli» 
■lan whom I saw." 

SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRBOTED, CdNTtNUED. 

*■ The bird whom I killed had made ** Thou who are in prosperity must 

her nest.** assist me In adversity." 

" The man which vinted me has " He which shuns vice does gen- 
left town.'* erally practise virtue." 

'* That man is happy whom is vir- <* I, who lives by your chanty* 

toons." should be gra^fiil." 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Q. WHH you eonstmet a sentence containing tiie relative who 7 One, 
emrttiniiijr whieh 7 One, containing t?iat 7 

Q. Win you fill up the following sentences with relatives correcdy 

used ? " The man sins shall die." " The boy — - studies will 

ieam." •* The bird sung so sweetly has flown," Will you fill 

ftp the following with one or more words that will make sense ? " lor 
toiopsranee — — evils." " If truth — sorry." 

Q- WiUyeu embrace in different sentences, each of the followtsig 
words? Washington,* ColumbuM^ Captain Ceok^ IndioM, Wisdom, 
Riches, James Monroe, 



XXXVI. OF COMPOUND AND INTERROGATIVE 

PRONOUNS. 

4S7. '' I took lohat you gave me.'' 

** I took ikcU which you gave me." 
** I took ^ tku^ which you gave me.'' 
** I took those ikmgs which you gave me." 
488. Bv examihing the foregoing sentences; yon wiO see that the word 
ithatf in the first example, means the same as the words m italics in the soc- 
cessive ones : tlie word whaif then, is cleariy a pronoun j and beeause it itajidtf 
for more Aan one word, it is called a compound pronoon. The word before 
the rdativs wkkhf in the phrase " that whi<^/' or '* the thing which/' is die 
antecedent of which. Hence, 

429. What is a compound relative pronoun, includiiig 
both the antecedent and the relative, and is generally equivar- 

leat to THAT WHICH. 

lasCvad of satiait *' ^h« man whieh I teneM whioh mean th* aama m **^ I took 

•aw," what ihould I say ? Why f 4SKi. what you gave me" ? 4S7. 

Win yon oocnet and parse tM vsmain- Wiiat words, theO} doos wkot stand Ihr f 

iag •xwcMioByand tlian takatho exorciaea 4SIB. 

to be written ? Why ia wkat a pronoon ? 498. 

XXXVJL WIU yon rapaat tiiOBa aan^ Why a compound proaonn? ^8. 
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PRONOUNS. ei 

430. WhOf tohich, and what havo sometipies the words ever or eoever an- 
nexed (1.) to ihem : and each combination of Uiis sort is called a compound 
lelaiBvd 3 aS| vohoever, whotoevepy whichever, whiehsoeveTf dec. They kre not 
(rflen used. 

491. Who vkich, and what are called interrogatives, or relatives of the in- 
tenoeative kind, when thej are <|sed in asking questions ; as, " Who is he V* 
** Which is the book V^ " What are you doing t" These relatives, 3'ou per- 
ceive, have no antecedents, but relate to some word or phrase containea in 
^e answer, which is called a subsequ^, because it follows after the relative ; 
as, ** Whom did you see 1" Ans. " John." Here John is the subsequent to 
which whom refers. 

4SS. Hence it follows, that tmteeedent and subsequent arc opposed to each 
other in meaning ; the former signifying ^017^ be/ore, the \^l\er foUotoiffg after. 

435. Whether was formerly made use of to expi ess interrogation ; as, 
**Wht/iitkr of these sfaaH I choose t" bat it is now seldom used, the interrogative 
ioUpA simplyiBg its place. 

43<k V0ncAf what, and, as we have already seen, that, when joined to 
nouns, are acQactive pronmins ; as, ** unto which promise our twelve tribes." 

495. When what and wAicA are joined to nouns in asking questions, tbtv 
are catted interrogative adjective pronoun^ ; as, " Which horse did he take t 

436. In s<Hne mstances, we^nd what used in the sense of an interjection ) 
as, ** What ! take my money, and then my life f " 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

^* J will leave what is iLseless,'*^ 

437. What, in the example above, means the same as " that which,^ or 
*' the thii^ which" : we vail, therefore, in parsing it, bear in mind that it haa 
the government ana agreement of two separate words. We vuU first pme it 
•9 MlancKTC ^^'^ thif^, and secondly for wiiich. 

Wktft IS % COMPOUND RELATIVE pRONoufT, and 18 equivaleot 
t» ^ tbit which," or ^ the thing which." In representing CAing'y 
it may be considered a pronoun of the third person sinou* 
XAR, ircuTCR GENDEU, in the objective case, and governed by 
Isove, aeeording to Rule VIII. 

WhA^ in representing xolMi^ may be considered a relativx 

FMMI^fJSI of the THIRD PERSON SINGULAR, NEUTER GENDER, and 

relates to (fttng for its antecedent, according to Rule V. and in 
tha JMNCHUTivE CABS to itff by Rule VI. 

it is a irtUTER verb, in the indicative mood, present 
TENSE — ^ 1. I am ; 2. You are ; 3. He orto/^tc^ia" — made in the 
TRiftD PERSON SINGULAR, and agrees with tr^tc^ the relative 
part of the pronoun t<;W, according to Rule VII. 

Usdess is an adjective, in the positive degree, and belongs 
to %9hai, by Rule IV. 

Bow mayvAoe be deceribed f 499. When are mhst^ wMeA, and t/Utit adiee- 

Will yetf five three example* of com- tive pronouns ? Oive an example. 434. 

penod pronoiukfl formed by annexing ep^f VvJiich of the relatives are ■ometuMt 

or iMeer 1 430. interrogative adjective proneana? When? 

What i« the meanine of onnaxed ? 43D. 435k 

When sn vkOfWkid^ and what called When I eaj, " What ! rob me of my 

ielerrogatives f 431. money, and then take my life ?** |n what 

yfhm are the noana eallad, to which aense ii lekut ttaei ? 436. 

loterrogatSTea refer ? 431. In the sentence, " I will leave what H 

What It the meaniiig of subsequent! useless,'* how do yoa parse whatl isl 

49s. useless f 43nf. 

Why 10 called f 431. What does what stand for ? 437. 

In too phrase, ** Whom did yon lee ?** Do von parse it as one word or tw6? 

dftw. "John*'; vhich word ia the snbae- What two .^ 437. 

qntnt ? 431. WT ^*« P*P*^ *•«? *•■' J^** **• ■»*" 

-'-^ ^ esiSrcisss en (m frsnmm what. 
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BZERCI8E8 IN SYNTAX CONTINUSD. 

*< Jamat will do what ii proper." « William demaoda what I cannot 
•* You heard what I aaid." give." 

« Whate^r improrei delighta <* They advocate what ii exeel- 
him." • lent" 



XXXVII. OF THE VERB. 

438. A VERB is a word that expresses action <x being. 
Verbs are of three kinds — ^active, passive, and neuter. 

439. An aetive verb expresses action, and the actor is 
always the nominative case ; as, '* John runs.'' Active verbs 
are either transitive or intransitive. 

440. An active verb is transitive, when it either has or 
may have an object after it, on which the action terminates ; 
as, '* John beats William." 

441. An active verb is intransitive, when it neither has 
nor can have an object after it 

442. Passive means suffering or recttving. 

443. Wheo I say, ** John is beaten by 'William/' it beaten is a veih. beeania 
it ezjwesses action ; and it is a passive verb, because ii expresses Uie adioii 
received by John ; and if John receives the action, then he is the ol^ect of it : 
hence, 

444. A passive verb expresses action or effect received. 

445. The object is always its subject or nominative case. 

446. Active nominative, or a^^tovy ** John strikes William.*' 

447. Passive nominative, or object, ''William is stitick 
by John." 

448. By examinin|^ the foregoing examples, yoa will see that when the verb 
is active, its nominative is likewise active ; and when the verb is passive, its 

nominative is likewise passive. 

448. The passive voice is a conveniwit mode of expression on occasicms 
when we wish to state tohai has been done, without exposinr the author; thus, 
instead of saying, '' William strudc John," I can, to avoid aflodittg to ^nUiam, 
say, '' John was struck." 

XXXVII. What ifl tlM meaning of In Um example, *< John ie beatea by 

e«r»7* William," which is the verb? Why? 

Whyeoealled? 143. What kind? Why? 443. 

What ii a rerb ? 438. Which word is the object ? Why ? 443 

What is an active verb ? 439. What, then. i« a panive verb ? 444. 

What ii alwavt its nominative ? Give Which ii the nominative to a passive 

aa example. 439. verb, the afsnt or the object ?. 445. 

What if the meaning of troMmAv 1\ ui Is the nominative to an active verb aot- 



IX ive or passive? Oive an example. 448. 

How may active verbs be divided? 439. Is the nominative to a passive verb ae- 

When ia an active verb transitive ? Give tive or pauive ? Give an example. 448. 

an example. 440. In what particolar is the passive voice 

Whea is an active verb intransitive? a eon venient form of expression? Oiveaa 

Give an example. 441. example. 449. 

WhatisU^OManinf of jNUMOsf 449. What is themeSnittf ofNM<sr?( 

•SMqimilMtoi42< tSMqiMHMtaUe. |Sn ^mMIm t« 111, < Sw IW lttm t» IfT. 



MOOD. fSK 

450. A neuter verb is one that is neither actira nor pas- 
sive, expressing simply either being or existence in a certain 
state ; as, " He si7s/' " He U at home." 



XXXVIII. MOOD, OR MODE. 

451. Mood, or mode, is the manner of representing action 
or being. 

452. The indicatite mood is used simply for indicating 
or declaring a thing, or asking a question ; as, ** I walk ;" 
" Do I walk ?" 

453. The potential mood is used for expressing possi- 
bility, liberty, power, will, or obligation, either with or with- 
out asking a question ; as, " I may go ;" " May I go ?" " He 
must read,'^ &c. % 

4Mk Of the suBJUircTiTZ hcm>9. The term ntb/ttncHve signifies tubfouud 
or oddtd to, 

466. When I say, <' I win jgo, if he desire it/' the phrasi^ " if be desire it" is 
added on to the one before it : hence we say, " if he desire it'' is in the suli- 
fonctive mood. The term, however, i» limited to such sentences as are pre- 
ceded by the conjunctions i/j unless, atOwughf except, lest, Sec., which imply 
doijd>i or some uncertamty. 

45d. The subjunctive mood is used for expressing doubt 
or uncertainty. 

457. A verb m the subjunctive mood may be expressed in two difierent 
(bmis. It i$ equally correct to say, '^ If he i« poor, he is respected," and *' Ji 
he be studious, he will excel" The- verbs be ana is are both in ^e present 
tense ; and since each has the conjunction (^before it, each is m the subjunc> 
tivermood. 

468. The phrase '' If he ^ studious" means the same as '' If he te»U ^ 
studious j'' it therefore plainly implies future time. 

459. On the contrary, in the phrase '' If he is poor," the sense plainly is, 
'^ If he is now, at the present time, poor," without any reference to future time. 

460. Hence it appears, that, in one form of the verb, dovbt only is implied j 
and in the other, botn doubt sakd/iuure time. 

m _._ 

What hi a neuter verb ? Oive an exam- How if the term subjunetioe limited ? 

pie. 450. 4». 

How many kinds of vorbn are there, and What i« the •abjunctive mood used for f 

what are they ? 438. 456. 

XXXVIII. What if the meaning of How many dillbrent forme haa it ? 457. 

wtoodi 166. Give an example of each. 457. 

What b wtood ? 451. In what tense are the Terhs »• and if f 

What ie the meaning of imdieaiios 1 457. 

168. ^ la what mood i« each with the eon* 

What u the indicative mood uied for ? junetioo if before it ? 457. 

Give an example. 4S8. What doet ** If he be stodiooa" mean. 

What is the meaning of potWtUU ? 91SL aa it reapecU time ? 468. 

What ia the potential mood oaed for? What tenae, then, ia referred to ? 458*. 

Give an example. 453. What doea ** If be ia poor" mean, in 

What ia the meaning of anWviictine 7 respect to time ? 459. 

454. What idea, then, ia implied in the one 
In what mood ia " If he deaire it" ? form ? 460. . . ^ , .^ 

455, What two idsM in the other form? 400. 
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461. Hi* ¥«ib is correq>onds whh the common fonn of the vwb iobe,bk 
th» iiidic«uv« mood, present tense } as/' I am^ you are, he ief'-^-^ire WO^ 
tberdbre, when the verb is varied as usual, call it the commofi ferm of the wib- 
junctive mood } and when the verb is not v'aried m the difi^rent persons, we 
will call it tho ttibjunctive form, since this form is peculiar to this mood. You 
should here be informed that this distinction relates only to the present tense, 
it being customary to vary the terminations of the verb in the remaining tenses, 
as usual. 

462. Tho following general rules will direct you in the proper nse of the 
subjunctive mood : 

463. When any verb in the subjunctive mood^ present 
leoM, has a reference to future time, we should use the 

SUBJUNCTIVE FORM. 

Present Tense. 

464. Singular, PluraL 

1. If I love. 1. If we love. 

2. If thou or you lov«« 2. If ye or you lovv. 

3. If he love. 3. If they love. 

465. When a verb in the subjunctive mood, present tense, 
has no reference to future time, we should use the 

COMMON FORM. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. If I love. I. If we love. 

2. If thoo lovest, or) 2. If ye love, or ) 
If vou'love. > ' If you love. J 

3. If he loves. 3. If they love. 

466. Other conjunctions, besides if, are used before the subjttnctiv* mbod. 
^is perhaps used most frequently, because it kopUes doubt more strongjly than 
most others. 

467. By the foregoing, 3'ou may perceive that when the verb is in the tub- 
jnnctiye form,, some auxuiary verb is alwavs understood ; as, " He will not be 
pardoned unless he repent/' that is, '* unless he will repent 3" ** If thou ever 
return, thou shouldst be ihankliil,'' that is, ** if thou shouldst ever return." 

468. A verb in the indicative mood is converted into the subjunctive, com- 
mon form, simply by placing a conjunction, implying doubu before it 3 as, ' 
<<Iwalk,'Mhe mdicative mood, becomes subjunctive ny prefadnp if; thus, 
"If I walk." 

469. In like manner, a verb in tho potential may be changed t» the fub- 
Junctive : as, " I can go" is the potential ; '' If I can so," the subjunctive. 

470. Of the iM PEKATiVE MOOD. When I say, "John, mind ^hhit book," 
I command John to do something ; and because tmfjtratire means command' 
ingf we say that mind, in the phrase above, is in the imperative mood. 

With what doos the verb is correspond ? frennentlj in the subjunctive mood f 469. 
461. What doos " He will not be pardoned 

How is tM verb varied in the common unlesa he repent'* mean ? 467. 
Arm of the mibjnnetiiro mood ? 461. What, then, is understood ? 467. 

Why called common ? How varied in " If thou ever return, thou shouldst bo 

the sobjiinetive form? Why caUod sub- thankful:" what does this mean .^ 467. 
Janctive ? 461. What, then, is understood ? 467. 

How is this distinction limited ? 461. What is always understood in this form t 

How are' the remaining lenses variod ? 467. 
461. ^ How, may a verb in the indicative mood 

When do we use the rabjanctire form ? bo converted into the subjnnetive ? 468. 
469. How can the potential be changed te 

Will yon eonjogata the verb love in this, the subjunctive ? Give an example. 469. 
form, in the proiient tense? 464. In what mood is "John, mind year 

WiMa do we eao the oommon form? studies?" Why? 470. 
465. What is the meanbiff ef isijMratiee ? 

Why hi tha eonjonetion (f used most 470. 
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' MOOD. (a 

J 

471. Tliii moody for raasooa assigned before, (214.) embniees the foUowii^ 
pvUculars : 

1. Command; as, " John, sit up." « 

2. Entreaty ; as, " Do visit me." • 

3. Exhorting ; as, " Remember my counsei.'^ 

4. Permitting ; as, " Go in peace." 

472. The imperative mood, then, is used for commanding, 
entreating, exhorting^ or permitting. 

473. The application of this mood is limited to the second pcrsoiP} as, 
"John, come to me 3" because, in uttering' a command, making an entreaty, 
A>e, we must necessarily address some one ', hence you can see Ifae reascm 
why this mood has but one person, viz. the second. 

474. We cannot, with any propriety, command a person to-day, or in prat* 
eut time, to do any tiling in past time, yesterday for mstauce 3 consequently a 
-verb in Uiis mood cannot have any past tense. 

475. When I conrniaad a person to do any thing, the performance oi the 
command must take place in a period of time subsequent to that of the com- 
mand ; that is, in future time ; Dut the command itself must, from" the very 
nature of the (5ase, take place in present time : this mood, ther^we, cannot, 
strictly speaking^ have any future tense : hence, 

47b. A verb m the imperative mood must be in the present tense, and in 
the second person. 

477. Of the infih itiye mood. In the phrases, '' John begins to sing," 
** The bojTs begin to sing," '' Thou beginnest to sing," you perceive that the 
verb to sittg is not varied to correspond with the number and person of its 
difierent agents, JinAn, Vie boya, and thou : hence to ting is said not to be 
ttmited either by person or number. 

478. This mood, then, is properiy denommated infinitivef signifying not 
Hmited: hence, 

479. The infinitive mood is used to express an action 

not Hmited either by person or number. 

480. T\)f the usual sign of this mood, is sometimes understood > as, " Let 
•me go," instead of ''Let me to go-," ** I heard him say it," for " 1 heard him 

to say it." This little word to, when used before verbs in this manner, is not 
a preposition, but forms a part of the verb, and, in parsing, should be so con* 
sioered. 

4S1. From the foregoing, it appears that there are five 
moods — ^the indicative, the imperative, the potential, the 
subjunctive, and the infinitive. 

How many particnlars doM this mood What is tbe meanioff of tufimHoe ? 

•mbra4se? 471. Why m» many? 914. 478. 

What, then, is the' imperative mood IR what mood is suv, in the phrases, 

used for? 47S. Give an example of com- ** John begina to sin;," **The boyi begin 

maodtnc? one of entreating? one of ex- to sing," "Thou beginnest to sing''? 

borting? one of permitting.' 471. 477, 478. 

How many persons has ihis mood ? 473. In what particulars is this mood reckon- 

What person is it ? 473. ed not to be limited ? 477. 

Hb» this mood any past tense ? Why ? What, then, is the infimtive mood nsed 

^74. for? 479. 

When I eomniaad a person, when, if at What is the osoal sign of this mood ? 

all, most the performanee of toe command 480. 

talEeplaee? 475. Is it always expressed? GiTcanexam- 

VfTben, or in what time, most the com- pie. 480. 

mand itsrtf be given ? 475. How is the sign to to be parsed f 480. 

Has this mood, then, any futnte tense ? Why parsed with the verb ? 480. 

475. How many moods are there, and what 

How many teines, then, has it ? How are they ? 481. 
nany parsons ? 476. 

6* - 
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XXXIX. OF TENSE. 



482. The present tense expresses what 19 now taking 
place ; as, '' John swims." 

483. This tense is oflen employed to express the acticuM of p«rf9lH Ung 
imce dead ; sis, " Seneca reasons and moralizes well/' 

4M. The present tense, preceded hy the words when, before^ after j at toen 
Itf. Sce.f is sometimes usea to point out' the relative time of a future action; M^ 
** When he arrives, he will hear ihc qews.'' 

435. This tense is elegantly applied to qualities and things which are fai 
iMr nature unchangeable ; as, " Truth is etemaT;^' '' William boldly asserted 
there was no God ;'' properly, *' is no God." 

486. In animated (1.) historical narrations, (S.) this tense is sometimes used 
Ibr the imperfect ; as, ** He enters the territory of the peaceable inhabitant* i 
he ii^ts auid conquers, takes an immense booty, whicn he divides among hte 
•oldien, and returns home to enjoy an empty triiimph.'' 

487. The imperfect tense expresses what took place IQ 

time past, however distant; as, ** John died.'' 

488. The perfect tense expresses what has taken place, 
and conveys an allusion to the present time; a», '*I bar* 
finished my letter." 

489. When any particular period of past time is specified or alluded to, we 
uie the imperfect tense ] as, " John wrote yesterday \" but when no partictilar 
|Mf t time IS specified, we use the perfect tense ; as, ** I have read Virgil many 
times.'' 

480. The perfect tense and the imperfect tense both denote a thing thai is. 
past ^ but the former denotes it in such a manner that there is still actually n- 
mainmg some part of the time to slide away, wherein we declare the thing has 
been dene ; whereas the imperfect denotes the thing or action past, in such a 
manner, that nothing remains of that time in which it was done. If we speak, 
©f the present century, we say, " Philosophers have made great discoveneii^io 
the present century j" but if we speak or the last century, we say, " Philoso- 
phers made great discoveries in the last century."— " He has been much 
■filicted this year.'' '' I have this week read the king's proclamation.'^ " 1 
have heard great news tliis morning." In these instances, He hat besn^ J ham 
read, and heard, denote things that are past 3 but they occurred in this JtWFf 



XXXIX. What is the meaning of pres- 
taif 173. 

What does the present tense express ? 
488< €rive an example. 489. 

*^ SMieca reasons well." What teaie is 
enployedhera? Wh?? 483. 

In thtf phrase " When be arrives," 
Altvre tiflM ii alluded to : why, ^hen, is 
the present employed f 484. 

Do we eay, *' There is," or ** there was 
BO God?" Why? 485. 

What is the meaninf of a$dmeted1 486. 

Ifeaningofitarratioiiff? 486. 

** He enters the territory," &c. Why is 
the present tense used ? 486. 



What does the perfect tense express ? 
Give an exanif le. 488. 

" John wrote jresterday.''* What tsnsa 
b the verb in here? 489ik ' 

Why is this tenM used ? 489. 

" I have read Virgil many times." Why 
is the perfect tense used here f 489. 

What do both the perAet and fanperfect 
denote ? 490. 

How does the former denote it ? 400. 

How does the latter ? 490. 

Do we say, *' Philosophers nuNb," or 
** hav« nrnde, great dieeoveries in the prsa- 
ent century?" Why? 490. 

Which tense do we use ia speiJtittg of 



What is the meaning of impsrfect 1 181. the last century ? 490. Give aa example. 



How came this tesiu to be used, to de 

an action post and finished i* 
What does the imperfect tense express i 
487. Give iin example. 487. 
Meaning of perfect ?t 



490. 

" I have this week read tlie king's pree* 
lamation." ** | have heard great 
this morning.'* Which are the 
in these two sentences? 490. 



8.) Lively. 
Sm qiwMioB to 182. 



(8.) Docriptions, or tdlio;; what hia bean 
t Finidied, or eomplett. 



TXNIB9. PAKTIOIPLES. €f 

m tkU wMk, ukd io«day ) and fttQ! there remains a part of tUs jrefir, wio#k Wd 
day, whereof I speak. 

49(K*1. In ^ii«ra]| the perlhct (ense may be applied Ti^pmim the aetioa 
is connected wiih the present time, by the actual ejusteaee, either of the miUKur 
or of the work, thoUg;b it may have been performed many centufief asp | bat 
if neither the author nor the work now remains, it cannot be u$ed> We mny 
say, ** Cicero has toriOen orations )" but we cannot say, " Cicero hat wrUUn 
poems '" because the orations are in being*, but the poems are lo8t« Speaking 
ef priests in general, we may say, " They Aae«, m all ages, claimed gr^at 
powers ;" because the general onr^r of the priesthood still exists : but n we 
^peak of the Pruids, a^any particular order of priests, which doea not now 
exist, we csmnot use this tense. We cannot say, ''The Pruid pciests A«Vi 
claimed great powers \" but must say, '* The Priud priests flaimtagretX pow- 
ers j" because that order is now totsuly extinct. 

491. The pluperfect ttmse expr^ss^s what had taken plaee 
at 8ome past time mentioned ; as, <* I had finished my letter 
before my father returned/' 

492. The Jirst future tense expresses what will take plaee ; 
as, " John will come." 

493. The second future expresses what will have t^k^Q 
place, at or before some future time mentioned; as, '* I shall 
nave finished my business before the 8team*boat starts.*' 

494. Tense is the distinction of time, and admits of six 
variations, namefy — ^the present, the imperfect, the perfect* 
the pluperfect, and the first and second future tmiaes. 



XL. OF PARTICIPLES. 

495. In the phrase, '' I found a man laboring in the field,'' the word Utbor- 
ing shows what the man was doing, and therefore resembles a verb. When I 
say, " The laboring man should not bo wronged/' laboring is joined to the 
noifu 77^»f to descnbe it, and therefore resembles an adjfcuve. « 

496. The word laboring, then^ parti&es of the nature of two different parts 
of speech ; and since participU si^ifies partaking o/j we will call such words 
•5 Uiboringf participles. 



■ ■»■■ « < 



What do thoy denote ? When did these Give an example. 498. Why SI1U94 %xnt 

thingt occur? 498. future?* 

To -what may the perfopt tenie'ln ^en- What does the sqcend (utnre Q»reii ? 

•ral be applied ? What etception ti m^n- Give an example. 493. 
tioned ? 490 — 1. , IIow many tenses are there in j|I}, aaiji 

9o we say, " Cicero i0^ee«," or " has what 9x9 they ? 494. 
wriotn^ oratione V^ " Cicero iw©te," or In what mood is " He runs** ? Why ? 

*• has vfritten, poems ?»» Why ? 490—1. 452. " Does be run ?" Why f 45S. " I 

Ib speaking of jprlestA, in general, why may run" ? Why ? 4^. " Should X have 

4» we say, "They have in all ages studied?" Why? 453. " If he accept"? 

claimed great powers.'* 490— ]. Why? 43t5. " If he accepts" ? Why' 

Can we say, » The Druid priests have 456. " To sing" ? Why ? 479. > 
cloinietf great powers" ? What should we ' la what tense is " He sings" ? Why ? 

sav ? Why ? 490—1. 482. »' Did he sing ?" Why ? 487. " He 

What IS the meaning of ;p{«per/eet 1 has read" ? 488. Why? *< H^d he writ* 

186. ten"? 491. Why? "Shall he go?" 

What does the pluperfect tense ex- 49Q. " I shall have gone" ? tVljy? 493. 
inress ? 481. Give an eaampie. 491. XL. Wh^t parts of speech does ZaAor 

Meaning of fiUure 1 177. vm resemble^ Give an example. 499. 

Whi^ does the first future express? What is the meaning of partic9<«f 49^ 

tflSK qtwtUoD to 191. 
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407. AU partidplei are derived frnm veibf 3 thus, Uom idbcr eomes laker' 
liy ; fhwi Dtat, baOmf^ ;^ r^oktf rejoicings d&c. : hence, 

406. The 4>articiple is a word derived from a verb, and 
partakes of the nature of a verb and adjective. 

499. When I say, ** John is writing," the participle wriling shows wh^t 
John is now doing, but has not finished j uyriting, then, may be called a pres- 
ent participle : hence, 

500. The present participle expresses what is now taking 
place, but not finished. 

^1^1. This participle always ends in ing; as, sinning ffi^Juingf weepiji^f 
ioving,' dtc. There are many words of this termination, which are not parti- 
ciples ; as, monung, evening, which are nouns ; uninteresting. unsdHshfinet 
which are adjectives. The fact that these cannot be formed from vei^ mhII 
foraish you with a certain rule for distinguishing the participle from all oilier 
words of the same tennination ; as, for instance, uninteresting fMre know^ is not 
a participle, because there is no such verb as uninterestf from which to ^rm K. 

501. ** The letter is written.'^ Here the partfciple written shows that the 
act of writing is past and finished j it may thcn^be called a perfect participle : 
liencc, 

503. The perfect participle expresses what is past and fin- 
ished. 

502—1. This participle ma^ always be distinguished by its making sense 
with hanng ; thus, fiavtt^ wrttten, having sung, o&c. Here writtim and sung 
are perfect participles. 

*" ^ 50i3. " John, having written his letter, sealed it.'' Here you doubdess per- 
ceive that the act of writing took place before (hat of sealmg ; also, that the 
participle i^ composed of two woros, having and wriUen ; it may then be call- 
ed a compound participle, and because it denotes also an action past and finish- 
ed, it may very property be called a compound perfect participle : hence, 

504. The compound perfect participle expresses what took 
place before something else mentioned. 

50^*1. This participle is formed bv placing the present participle hetvitur 
before the perfect partiaple of any vero 3 as, fuxving /ought, having eipherea. 



XLI. FORMATION OP THE PASSIVE VERB. 

505. Btmck is a perfect participle, from the verb strike, and this you know 
because it makes sense jbiaed with havings as, having struek. 

From what are all participles derived ? Having written, having sung. Whitfh 

497. GiTe an example. 497. are the perfect partieiplea here ? 503. 

What is a participle ? 498. " John, having written his letter, sea^ 

When I say, "John is wriUng,** what ed it." Which took place first, the 

does writing show .' 499. , writing or sealing ? 503. 

What, then, may it be called ? 499. Of what is this participle composed ? 

What, then, is a present participle ? 503. 
500. What, then, may K be called ? 503. 

. What does this participle always end What does Mviii^ioritten denote in ref- 

in ? 500 — 1. Give an example. 500 — 1. erenco to time and action? 503. 

Are all words ending In m^f participles ? What may it thence be called ? 503. 
Give an example of nouns of this termi- What does a compound perfect parU- 

nation ? of adjectives ? 500—1. ' ciple express ? 504. 

How. then, can the participle be dis- How is this participle formed f 504. 

tin^ished ? Give an example. 590—1. Give an example. 504. 

" The letter is written." What does XLI. Striking, struek, hminf struek. 

the participle written show here ? What, Here are three different participles : can 

then, mav it be called ? 501. yon tell which is the present ? Why ? 

What M a perfect participle ? 503. 500. Perfect ? Why ? SOS. Compound 

How may this participle always be perfect? Why? 503. 
known ? Give an example. 503-1. What kind of a partleiple is strudt 1 

, 505, How do 7011 kliOW this? Q08. 



VSRB8. 6i 

- Mi bf ^ott douMoit racdlMtyb a vaiiatioo oftlia vwH(0At; M,^Iam, 
jfoo ar«,h« is i* now. by joiniiie u with atmckj wo caq form tbe putiva vtib 
is struck; '^ John strikes Joseph^ is active.; but "Joseph if stnick'by John" 
IS passive. 

4K)7. In these two exanmles^ you perc«Ivo thai the iease of eadi ii tha 
samQ : hence, bv means of the passive verb, we are enabled to ejcpress, is a 
dtflerent form, the precise meaning of the active, which, you will ofteutiiiiet 
find, contributes not a little to the variety and harmony or tno laofuago. 

£08. By examining Iha^ conjugation of the verb to be, you will discovtr that 
it has, in ail, ten variations : viz. am, artf is, are, teas, wast^ wire, been, be^ aod 
bein^. Every passive verb must be composed of one of Uiese taa vacations, 
and the periect participle of any active transitive verb. Thus, taking «o«r^ ana 
joining it with the perfect participle of the verb betU, namely, ^cofeii, we form 
the passive verb was beaten, to wuich prefixing an object, or nominati^ e casO| 
we nave the phrase, ^* Wilbam was beaten." 

509. It is a fact worthy to be remembered, that the passive verb always 
retains the same mood, tense, number, and person, thait the verb to be has. be 
fore it is incorfwrated with the participle ; tnus, " He has been'' is the inoica 
tive perfect, third person singular 3 then, " He has been rejected," is likewise 
the indicative perfect, third person singular, passive. It cannot, therefore, bo 
difficdt to tell itiB mood, tense, number, and person of any passive verb,^yoa 
are familiar with the conjugation of the veib to be. 

From the foregoing particulars, we derive tbe followinflp general rule : 

510« All passive verbs are formed by adding the oerfect 
participle of s^y active-transitive verb to'^the neuter vero to 6i. 



XLIL OF THE AUXILIARY VERB. 

511. Auxiliary verbs are those by the help of which the 
principal verbs are conjugated. 

512. The auxiliary verbs are may, can, mustf might, eauld, 
tDould, should, and shall. The following are sometimes aux- 
iliaries, and sometimes principal verbs : do, 6e, havt^ and mU. 

613. When, in the formation of any tense, we use an auxiliary verb, that 
tense is called a compound one ; and the tense formed by the principal verb 
alone is called a simple tense. 



XLIII. SIGNS OF THE MOODS. 

514. The indicative mood may be known by the sense, or 
by its having no sign except in asking a question ; as, " Who 
comes here ?"- 

Of -what verb is .th» v«rb is a varia- What fact ii niention«d as worthy of 

Vion ? 506. notice ? 509. 

Will you form a passive verb with u What mood, tense, number, and per- 

and statuck } 506. son is <* He has been" ? 509. Is ** Hs has 

" John strikes Joseph.". How may the been rejected" ? 509. 

sense of this sentence be expressed by a What will make the mood, tense, 4co. 

passive verb ? 506. of passive verba familiar ? 609. 

What advantage does the use of tlie Raw are all passive verbs formed? 510 

passive verb often afford ns ? 507. XLII. What is the meaning of oaaaU- 

To whmt does it contribute? 507. torv? ^06. 

How many variations has the verb to What are aoziliary verlM ? 511* 

he in all ? 508. What aio they ? 508. Will you name them ? 613. 

What will always eompoee one part of What verbs are used both as ansiliary 

a passive vorb ? 606. What the ether and principal verbs ? 51SI. 

part ? SW. XLIII. What is the signof the indica- 
tive mood ? 514. Oivo an example. 614 
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615. The potential mood harfor its signs the auxiliafies 
ntay^ can^ must^ tnighi, could, toauld, and should ; as, ^* I 
could love," d&c. 

616. The subjunctive mood has usually lor its signs the 
conjunctions (/*, though, unless^ except , whether, and test; as, 
** Unless he repent»" &c. 

617. The infinitive mood has usually ibr its sign the word 
fo : as, to sing. 

618. The imperative mood may be distinguished by its 
always being in the second person, and by its agreement 
with thou^ or ye, or you ; as, *' Depart thou," &*c. 



XLIV. SIGNS OF THE TENSES OF THE 

INDICATIVE. 

619. The present tense has for its sign the first form of 
the verb ; as, weqp, remain, &c. ; excepting the occasional 
use of do ; as, ** I do learn." 

620. The imperfect tense has no auxiliary for a sign^ ex* 
cept did, which is sometimes used. If, however, the verb is 
not in the present tense, and has no auxiliary, it f(dlowsthat 
it is in the imperfect ; as, ^* I fought.^' 

621. The perfect tense has for its sign the word haoe; as, 
haoe loved. 

622. The pluperfect has for its sign had ; as, had loved. 

623. The first future has for its sign shall or will ; as, 
shaH or will love. 

624. The second future has for its sign shall have or witt 
have ; as, shall have loved, or unU have loved. 

626. The indicative mood has six tenses. 
626. The subjunctive mood has six tenses. 
' 627. The potential mood has four tenses. 

628. The infinitive mood has two tenses. 

629. The imperative mood has one tense. 

What i« the sign of the potential mood ? . Biga of the perfect ? 531. Give an es- 
M5. Give an example. 515. ampto. 5B1. 

What iR the sign of the lubjnnctive Sign of the pluperfect ? 598. GIto an 
mood ? 516. Give an example. 516. example. 5S22. 

What is the' sign of the infinitive mood ? Sign of the firat future ? 583. Give an 

517. -Give an example. 517. example. 583. 

What ii the aign of the imperative f Sign of the second fbtoie ? 584. Give 

518. Give afl example. 518. an example. 584. 

XLIV. W^hat ia the lign of the prea- How many teniea has the tndicativa 

ent indicative ? 519. Give an example, mood ? 5B5. 

519. How many the aubjunetive ? 566. 
i^gn of the impwfect ? 530. Give an Bow many the potential ? 587. 

example. 590. - How many the infinitive ? 596. 

How many the imperative ? 589* 
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XLV. CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 

A30. When I ask you to raise your voice, in readings, you readily under^ 
stand v^iat I mean by voice ; but in ^ainmar, its application is somewhat pe- 
culiar. Grammatically considered, it refers to the active and passive nature 
of vedbs. . 

531. The CONJUGATION of a verb is the regular coxnbina* 
tion and arrangement of its several numbers, persons, moods 
and tenses. 

532. The cx)NJtoATioN of an active verb is styled the 
ACTIVE VOICE, and that of a passive, verb the passive voice. 

533. Verbs are called regular, when they form their im- 
perfect tense of the indicative mood, and their perfect parti- 
ciple, by the addition of ed to the verb in the present tense, 
or d only when the verb ends in e ; as, 

Pres, Tense. Imp. Tense, Perf. Participle. 
I favor. I favored. Favored. 

I love. I loved. Loved. 

534. When a verb does not form its imperfect tense and 
perfect participle in this manner, it is called an irregular 
verb; as, 

Pres, Tense. Imp. Tense. Perf. Participle. 
I am. I was. Been. 

635. The regular verb lave, and the irregular verb to, be, 
are conjugated as follows : — 

cojrjuGATionr. 

TO LOVE AWD TO BE. 

ACTI'KS AND PASSIVE VOICE CONTRASTED. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
ACTIVE VOICE. PASSIVE VOICE. NEUTER. 

Singular. Singtdar. Singular. 

I Fen. I leve. 1 Pers. I am loved. 1 Pers. I am. 

S Pery. You love. 2 Pers. You are loved. S Pert, You are. 

S Pert. He ioves. 3 Pers. He is loved. 3 Pers. He is. 

PbsnU. Plural. Plural. 

I Pers. We love. 1 Pers. We are loved. 1 Pers, We are. 

t Pers. You love. 2 Pers. You are loved. 2 Pers. You are. 

3 Pers. They love. 3 Pers. They are loved. 3 Pers. They are. 

XLV. Whatdoas voice mean in gnm- When are verbs caHod regular ? 533. 

mar ? 530. Give an example. 533. 

'hienning of eoigugationl S17. Will you repeat after me the praeent 

ViHiat it the eonjof ation of an active tenae, and name the imperfect tenae and 

varb styled ? .533. perfect participle, of the varbi finer f 

What tha eonjvgatioa ef « pastira I990 1 533. 

verb ? 698. When is a verb called irragalar ? 534, 

Oiva an aiampla. 534. 
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1. I loved. 
S. You lovod. 
9. H« loved. 

Piurdl, 
1. We loved. 
S. Yott loved. 
S. They loved. 

Bingular, 
1. Ibaveloved. 
S. You have loved. 
S. He has loved. 
JHurtiL 
1. We have loved. 
S. You have loved. 
S. They have loved. 

SingtUar. 
1. I had loved. ^ 
S. You had loved. 
9. He had loved. 

Piurdt. 
h Wehadloved, 
t. You had loved. 
S. They had loved. 



IMPERFECT TENSE. 

SifigfUar. 

1. I was loved. 

2. You were loved. 
S. He was loved. 

Plural. 

1. We were loved. 

2. You were loved. 
S. TTiey were, loved. 

PERFECT TENSE. 
Singular. 

1. I have been loved. 

2. You have been loved. 
S. He has been loved. 

Plural 

1. We have been loved. 

2. You have been loved. 

3. They have been loved. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
Bii^pdar. 

1. I had been loved. 

2. You had been loved. 
S. He had been loved. 

Plural 
L We had been loved. 
2. You had been loved. 
. 3. They had been loved. 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 



1. I was. 

2. You were. 

3. He was. 
Phartd, 

1. We were. 

2. You were. 
8. They were. 

Bifigidar. 

1. I have been. 

2. You have been. 

3. He has been. 
Piural. 

1. Wehavebe«B. 

2. You have been. 
8. They have beea 

Bingubr, 

1. I had' been. 

2. You had been. 

3. He had been. 
Plural. 

1. We had been. 

2. Y«u had been 

3. They had been. 



i^ngMlar, 
1. I shall or will lov«. 
f . You shall or will love. 
-3 He shall or will love. 



Pharal 

1. We shall or will love. 

2. You shall or win love. 
3 They shall or will 

love. 



Sn^pdar. 

1. I shall or will be lov- 1. 

ed. 2. 

2. You shaU orwifl be 3. 

loved. 

3. He shall or ivill be 

loved. 
Plural 

1. We shaU or wUl be 1. 

loved. 2. 

2. You shall or will be 3. 

loved. 

3. They shaU or wiU bt 

loved. 



S&ngvUoer. 
I shall or Mrill be. 
You shall or will be. 
He shall or win beu 



Plural. 
We shall or will be. 
You shall or will be. 
They8h«ll«rwiUbe 



SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 



Bi^gular^ 

1. I shall have loved. 

2. You win have loved. 

3. He will have loved. 



Plural 

1. We shall have loved. 

2. Yon will have loved. 

3. Hiey will have loved. 



SiingMlar. 

1. I shall have been lov- 1. 

ed. 2. 

2. You will have been 3. 

loved. 

3. He will have been 

loved. 
Pbtral 

1. We shall have been 1. 

loved. 2. 

2. You will have been 3w 

loved. 

3. They will have been 

loved. 



I shall have been. 
You will have 
He win have bfin 



Plural, 
WeshaHhave 
Yott win have been. 
They win faavebttn 



Will yoQ eonjofau Iw in the preteat perfiMst f first Ihteie f secood ftrtaie i 
tsm. estive voise. iadieative meod? preicnt puiive ? impsrfoct? p«ife^f 
9oi In the imptdNtl feKheti pie- plop«rf«ct? first future ? sseoni (htare ? 



TENiiUSS 



Singvfar. 
h I may or can love. 
9-' You may or can love. 
9. He may or can love. 



Plural, 

1. We may or can Ipve. 

%, You may or can love. 

8. They may or can 

love. 



' Bingidar, 

1. I might; could, woold^ 

' or should love. 

2. You might, could. 

would, or should 
love. 

3. He might, could. 

would, or should 
love. 

Plttral, 

1. We might, could. 

would, or should 
love. 

2. You might, could. 

would, oi* shoula 
love. 

3. They might, could. 

would, or shoula 
love. 

Sipi^lar. 
1. I may or can have 

loved. 
S. You may or pan have 

loved. 
3. He may or can have 
loved. 
Plural. 

1. We may or can have 

loved. - 

2. You may or can have 

loved. 

3. ITiey may or can 

have loved. 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 

PRESENT TSN8B. 

SifigtUar. 

1. I may or can be lov- 

ed. 

2. You may or can be 

loved. 

3. He may or can be 

loved. 
Plural. 

1. We may or can be 

loved. > 

2. You may m* ean.be 

loved. 

3. They may w can be 

loved. 

IMPERFECT TENiiB* 

Singular. 
1. 1 might, could, would, 
or should be loved. 

2. You might, could, 
J would,, or sh(Mild be 

loved. 

3. He m^t, could, 

would, or should be 

loved* 
Plural. 

1. We might, could, 

would, or should be 
loved. 

2. You might, could, 

would, or should be 
loved. 

3. They might, could, 

wculd, or should be 
loved. 

PERPBCT TENSE. 

Sfngvlar. 

1. I ma^ or can have 

been loved. 

2. You may or can have 

been loved. 

3. He may or can have 

been loved. 
Plural. 

1. We may or can have 

been loved. 

2. You may or can have 

been loved. 

3. They may or can 

have been loved. 



Sbigylar. 

1. I may or can to. 

2. You may er can b« 

3. He ifiay or-ean be. 



PUtrai. 

1. We may «>* can be. 

2. Yoa may or can be. 

3. They may or can b« 



' SHngvlar. 
t. I might, could, would, 
or should be. 

2. You might, could. 

would, or s^shoola 
be. 

3. He mighty could. 

would, or shoula 
be. 

Plural, 

1. We mij^t, couhL 

would, or tboula 
be. , 

2. You might, could. 

would, or sboulo 
be. 

3. They might, could. 

would, or shoula 
ber 

Si3i^;td9r. 

1. I may or can have 

been. 

2. You may or can have 

been. 

3. He may or can have 

been. 
Plural. 

1. We may or can have 

been. 

2. You may or can have 

been. 

3. They may or can have 

beep. 



. Will Tou conjug^ate the verb to 60, or 
am, m the present f the imperfect f per- 
fyetf pluperfect? first future? seeood 
ftiture? 

Witi yoH name the first person Bingu- 
lar, ol the present indicative, active and 
passive, of love, and the first person sin- 
Ktlar orthe ven> to iel 

7 



The second person in like manner ? the 
third ? the first person plural ? seoond 

{»erson plural ? third ? first persoh singe- 
ar, imperfisct ? seoond person ? tJiird ? 
first person plural ? seoond person plural ? 
third ? first person siiu[ular, perfeet? 
soeond person ?.thhd? mst person ^a- 
raP seeond? third? 



/ 
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1. I migfat, could, 
or tbrnikl 
loved. 

S. Yoo migfat, 
would, or 
have lovod. 

9. He might, 
would, CT 
have loved. 
PhavL 

1. We might, 
would, or 
have loved. 

9. You might, 
would, or 
have loved. 

8. Tliey might, 
would, or 
have loved. 



PLUPERFECT TENfiE. 

would, 1. I might, could, woold, 
have or shoijJd have 

been lovod. 
could. 3. You might, could, 
shoula would, or shoula 

have oeen loved, 
could. S. He might, could, 
shoula would, or shoula 

have been loved. 
Plural, 
coold^ 1. We might, could, 
shoula would, or shoula 

have been loved, 
could. 2. You might, could| 
shoula wodkl, or shoula 

have been loved, 
could. 3. Tliey might, could, 
shoula would, or shoula 

have been loved. 



Bitguloar. 
1. I might, could, 
or should 
.been. 
S. You might, 
would, or 
have been. 
9. He might, 
would, or 
have been* 
PturaL 

1. W« might, 

would, or 
have been. 

2. You might, 

would, or 
have' been. 

3. They might, 

would, or 
have been. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 



Singvlar. 

1. If I love. 

8. If vott love. 
^. If oe loves. 

PlaraL 
\. If we love. 
B. If yonlove. 
3. If they love. 

Singular, 
J. If I love. 

2. ]^ you love. 

3. If ne love. 

Plural. 
I. If we love. 
A. If you love. 
3. If they love. 



SinetUar. 
1. If IlovS. 
S. If you loved. 
3. If ne loved. 
Plm'ol. 

1. If we loved. 

2. If you loved. 

3. If they loved; 



CwniMn FoTWL 

Singular. - 

1. If I am-Toved. 

2. If you are loved. 

3. If ne is loved. 

Plural. 

1. If we are loved. 

2. If you are loved, 
8. If they are loved. 

SuX^uncUvt Form, 
Singular. 

1. If I be loved. 

2. If you be loved. 

3. If he be loved. 

Plural. 

1. If we be loved. 

2. If you be loved. 

3. If tney be loved. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Singuhr. 

1. If I was loved. 

2. If you were loved. 

3. If ne was loved. 

Plural. 

1. If we were loved. 

2. If you were loved. 

3. If they were loved. 



would, 
have 

could, 
shoula 

could, 
ihoula 



covkL 
shoula 

could, 
ibouid 

could, 
sheoki 



Sifu^vlmr 

1. If I am, 

2. If you are. 

3. If neis. 

1 Plural. 

1. If we are. 

2. Ifyoi^are. 

3. If they are. 

Sisiguiar. 

1. If I be. 

2. If you be. 

3. If he be. 

Plural. 
.1. If we be. 

2. If you be. 

3. If fhey be. 



Singular. 

1. If I H-as. 

2. If vou were. 

3. If be was. 

Plural. 

1. If we were. 

2. If you were. 

3. if they wefOi 



Will you conjugate !oe« in like man- 
ner, through each pftrton and voice of 




imperfect, 
wmunoa form/ tubianetive Ama? per- 
Ihet? pluperftot? first and seoond fh- 
tur#e 



Will yott conjuMte love In the presept 
indicative active? imperfect? perfect.' 

Becond toturea f 
? perftet ? 
second ratnres I 
present indicative of to be 7 imperfect f 
perfect? pluperfiict? first and second flt< 
tnree? 



TEN8E8. 
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1. 

3. 

1. 
S. 
3. 



Singular 
Jt I loved. 
If you loved. 
If ne loved. 

f^lural. 
If we loved. 



SuhjuncHve Ibmu 

Singular. 
I'. If I were loved. 

2. If you were loved. 

3. If lie were loved. 

Plural. 

1. Ifwe were loved. 

2. If you were loved. 

3. If A^ were loved 



IT you loved. 
If they loved. 

7V remaimfig tenses are all of Oit Common Porn, 



Sb^guiar 

1. If I were 

2. If vouwuriB. 

3. If oe were. 

PbsnU. 

1. Ifwe were. 

2. If you were. 

3. If they were. 



Singular. 

1. If I have loved. 

2. If you have loved. 

3. If nehas loved. 

Plural. 

1. Ifwe bave loved. 

2. If you have loved. 

3. Vtbey have loved. 



Sii^ular. 

1. Iflkadloved. 

2. If vou had loved. 

3. If he had loved. 

Plural. 

1. If we had loved. 

2. If you had loved. 

3. If they had laved. 



PERFECT TENSE. 
Singular. 
1. If I have been loved. 
2t If you have bem 

loved. 
3 If he has been loved. 

Plural. 
1. If we have been 

loved. 
2rif you bave been 

loved. 
3. If they have been 
■ lovea. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
jSinguUa'. 

1. If I had been loved. 

2. If vou had been loved. 

3. If ue had been loved. 

Plural. 

1. If we had been loved. 

2. If you had been lov- 

ed. 

3. Ifthey had been loved. 



(SbiigtUar. 

1. If I have been. 

2. If you have been 

3. If be has been. 

Plural. 

1. ifwe have been. 

2. If you have been 

3. If they have been. 



Singular, 
1; If I bad been. 

2. If vou had been> 

3. If he had been. 

Plural. 

1. If we had been. 

2. If you had been. 

3. Ifthey had been. 



FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 

Singular. ' Singular. Singular. 

1. If I shall or will love. 1. If I shsui or will b& 1. If I shall or will be. 

2. If you ^sball or will loved. 2. If you shall or wifl 

love. . ' 2. If vou shall or will be be. 

3. Ifheshafl^rwilUove. loved. 3. If he shall <7r will be. 

3. If he shall or wDl be 
, , loved. 



Win you eoDJugate l9t» tbioxsgli 9Wh 
person of the present indicative active f 
paiiive ? the neater verb tobe7 alao in 
the imperfect ? perfect.' pluperfect? first 
and second futures? present potential? 
ioaporfect? perfect? plnperfeet? present 
SQbjnnctive, in both rorms? perfect? 
pluperfect ? first and second futnres ? 

What is the present infinitive active of 
lonel present passive? present of to 6e? 
perfeot^active o£l0v» ? perfect passive } 
perfect of to Ae ? present participle active 
of Ufve 1 present passive ? present of to 
ief perfect of lovel perfect of to is? 
compound perfect of toee,in the active ? 
in the passive of to As ? 

In what voice and mood is << I love" ? 
" They love" ? " They are loved" ? « Are 
they loved ?" " I do love" ? What is the 
force of io ? In what voice and mood is 
" The man loved" ? *' He has loved" ? 



She 

e"? 



"He has heen loved"? "Has he tnn 
loved ?" *• She had loved"? *«She had 
been loved"? " We shall love"? * We 
shall be loved" ? " Shall I have iren 
loved?" "May I love?" "May I be 
loved?" " She may have loved" .>^ ** 
may have been loved" ? ** If I lo 
" If he be loved"? « If he is loved"i 
I love" ? -« If I were loved" ? " If I 
loved" ? 

In what tense is « They love" ? «* Ye 
are loved" ? " She did love" ? " We were 
loved"? "They shall love" ? "They 
shall be loved" ? " I may be loved" ? 
" If she has been loved" ? 

1^ what numher and person is "I 
love" ? " We love" ? " He does love" ? 
" The man did love" ? " The men were 
loved"? "If he love"? "If I was"? 
"If I were"? "If w have been" ? « If 
ye have loved'*? " You may bo loved" ? 
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Plural. Plural. Plural. 

1. If w« tlmll or will 1. If we iball or will be 1. If we thaSi or will be. 

love. loved. 2. If you shall or will 

2. If yoa tbaft «r will 2. If you shell or will be be. 

love. loved. 3. If they fthall or will 

9. If they theU or will 3. If they shall or will be. 

love. be loved. 

SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 

lingular. Sineular. SiupUar. 

1. If I shalibftve loved. 1. If I shall have been 1. If I shall have been. 

2. If you shall have lov- loved. 2. If you shall' have 

ed. 2. If you shall have been been. 

9. If he shaU have loved. loved. 3. If he shall have been. 

3. If he shall have been 
loved. 
Plural. ' Plural. Plural. 

1. If we shall have lov- 1. If we shall have been 1. If we shall have been. 

ed. loved. 2. If you sholl have 

2. If you shaB have lov- " i. If you shall have been been. 

ed. loved. 3 If they shall havo 

3. If tbev shall have 3. If they shall have been. 

loved. been loved. 

' IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

PREflENT TENSE. 

Bu^ltUar^ Siitguko: Singular. 

2. Xove you, or do you 2. Be you loved, or do 2. Be you, or do you 1>o. 
love, you be loved. 

PUtral, Plural • Plural. 

2. Love you, or do you 2. Be you loved, or do 2. Be you, or do you be. 
love. you be loyea. 

INTINmVE MOOD. 

Prtg. To love. ' Pre*. To be loved Prts. To be. 

Ptrf. To have loved. Per/. To have been lov- Per/. To have be«i. 

• od. 

PARTICIPLES. 

PrtM. Lovhu^. Pres. Bemg loved. Prtt. Being. 
Perf. Lov^o. Per/". Lov^. Perf. Been. 
Compound Perf. Hav- Compound Ptrf. Hav- Compound Perf. Hav- 
ing loved. ing been loved. ing been. 

636. For the benefit of those who wish to retain the pronoun thoUf in the 
coi^ugation of verbs, the following synopsis is given. .The pupil can take it 
separately, or be tau^ it in conneetion with the other persons of the veib, by 
suostitntii^ thou for you, in the foregoing conjugation. 
I ■ < » ■ - ■ « ■■ ' 11 I ■ ■ ' ■ 

Is lMie»As. "Thojr love,** a refaUror sive? imperative present active? pawive.^ 
Uieyular verb ? why I S8^ active or pas- perfect iDflnitive active f pamive ? present 
Mirmf 439. WJiat mood ie it in .* why? Babjunctive active in both forms? passive.' 
^S&, t«n»? why? 489. number? pereoo?. perfect infinitive? future active ? passive? 
What does jevsome wHh ? Rule Vll. What iiind of verb (that is, regnlar or 

Is «re, as, "They are,*'' a regular or itregul&r), what voice, mood, tense, hum- 
jrregnlar verb ? why ? 534. passive or ber, and person is ** I sinj^" ? ** Wo ars 
nenter ? why ? 450. What mood is it in ? formed" ? »* He is'* ? •* You are 'deter- 
why? 45a. tense? why? 483. namher? mined"? "It rains"? "It has hnppen- 
person ? Bide for its agreement ? YK. ed" ? *« The man was resneeted" ? *' Tho 

What is the present imperatiite of leoe 1 boys did study" ? " If he improve" f " Un- 
present infinitive? less he repent" ? ** Although siie be dis* 

What mood and tense is " IjOvs yoa" ? appointed" ? " He may depart" ? " De- 
Is •* To have been loved" ? part now»' ? " To love»» ? " To sing" ? 

Win you oonjusate learn in the present *« T^ be sans" ? " To rejoice" ? ** To have 
bdicalive active.' passivo? perfbct act- wept"? "To have been seen"' ** To have 
iv«? perfect paaiive? present potential baen found"? 
aotive? passive? imparfeet active? pas* 



TENSES. 
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Prts. Tbou lovest. 

Jmp. Thou lovedst. 

Perf. Thou bast loved. 

Plup. Thou had^ lov- 
ed. 

1 Put, Thou shall or 
wilt love 

SFttf. Thou wilt have 
loved. 

537. 

Pr€». Thou mayst or 

canst love, 
/mp. Thou mightst, 

couldst, wouldst or 

shouldst love. 
Perf. Thou mayst cr 

canst have loved. 
Phip. Tbou mightsty 

couldst, WQuldsty or 

shouldst have loved. 



SjfnopsU uniA Thou. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Thou eurt loved. 
Thou wast loved. 
Thou hast been loved. 
Thou hadst been loved. 



Tfaoiiart. 
Tbou wast. 
Thou hast been. 
Thou hadst been. 



Thou shalt or wilt be Thou shalt or w3t be^ 
loved. S-- 

Thou wilt have been ThoQ ^It have been, 
loved. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Tbou mayst or canst be 

loved. 
Thou mi^tst, couldst, 

wouldst; or shouldst 

be loved. 
T^iou mayst or canst 

have been loved. 
Thou migfatst, couldst, 

wouldst, or shouldst 
. have been loved. 



Tbou mayst or canftt be. 

Thou mightst, couldst, 

wouldsC or sboutdst 

be. 
Thou mayst or canst 

have been. 
Thon mightsit, couldst, 

wouldst; or shouldst 

have been. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



If thou arL 
If thou wast 



If tbou be. 
If thou wert. 



538. 

Prts, If thou lovest. 
hnp. If tbou lovedst. 

589. 

Pres. If tbou love. 
Imp. If tlK>U' loved. 

540. 

Perf. If thou hast lorved. If thou hast been loved. If tbou hast been. 

Plup. If thou hadst lov* Jf thou hadst been loved If tbou hadst been, 
ed. 

1 Put. If tbou shalt or If thou shalt or wilt be If thou shaJt or wilt be. 
wiJ» I'^ve. loved. 

2 Fui. If thou shaH have If thou shalt have- been If thou shidt have been, 
loved. loved. 



Comnwn Fomu 
If thou art loved. 
If thou wast loved. 

SidrjuncUve Fomu 

If thou be loved. 
If thou wert loved. 

Common Form, 



r 



541. 

Singular. 
I. Do I love? 
t. Do you love T 
S. Does he love 7 
Plural. 

1 . Do we love ? 

2. Do yon love 7 
S. Do they love 7 

Vo 



Interrogative Form. 
INDICATIVE PRESENT. 



Singular. 

1. Ami loved? 

2. Are you loved ? 

3. U he loved 7 

Plural. 
I. Are we loved 7 



Singular. 

1. Am 1 7 

2. Are you 7 

3. Is he 7 

Plural. 
1. Are we 7 
Are you 7 
Are they 7 



2. 
3. 



2. Are you loved 7 

3.' Are they loved 7 
542. Vou will find; on examination of the foregoing conjngution. that the 
tenses of the subjunctive are in every respect similar to the corresponding ones 
of the indicative, except the following, namely, the present and imperfect 



Will you giTothesynopitiB of {o«« joined 
with thim through the indicative active ? 
passire ? Neater verb to be? 

Will you name the synopsis of learn in 
the first person in the active voice, through 
each mood and tense ? Will you repeat 
toe two tensos of the infinitive and the 
terat participle^ f Synopsis of kmur, \a 



like manner through the imssive? aluo the 
synopsis of the verb tote? Give the synop- 
sis of desire in the actfve, like hve ,* in toe 
passive ; verb to be ; first person plorat 
active ; passive j to be} third peraon act- 
ive : passive : to be. 

What mood doe* the snbjnqetiv^ mom- 
ble in it* tenses? 54^. 
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of ibtb v«rb to be; the pnsent and imperfect of the passive ; thd present and 
the seeond. future active. The last, however, corresponds in termmation, but 
not in formidioB. Aj/kung tlie exceptions dshould be reckoned the use of lh# 
conjunction if, ^ Tbne are instances, however, of the subjonctive form, when 
no coiyonction is expressed, but in all such cases it is plainly understood : as, 
** Were X to ^o, he would not follow :" " Had he known umb. he would have 
treated me dilferenily 3'' that is, "V t were to so" and '' If ne had known/' 
Exanples of this deacxiptton are conjugated as follows : • 

SUBJUNCTIVE FORM. 

543. IMPERFECT f EVSE. 

Bingular. J^btral. 

1, Were I. 1. Were we. 

S. Wereyou. S. Were yea. 

t. Were ne. 3. Were they. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Binguloar. - PUtral. 

1. Had! loved. ]. Had we loved. 

%, Had vdtt loved. 2. Had you loved. 

3. Had ne loved. - 3. Had they loved. 

044. The second person sinjeular of all Verbs* formerly (1.) ended & «f ; 
as, '' Thou hast,'' ** Thou wast,^ &c. This form is still retained by that re- 
spectable class of persons denominated (2.) Friends, and in the Sacred (3.) 
Scriptures. (3.) 

546. Ethf for the termmation of the third person singular, obtained (4.) very 
generally till within a recent (5.) period, especially on grave {o.) and dioacticfT!) 
subjects ; as, ** He that hath ears to he^r, let him hear ]" " ^mple multipliea- 
fion teacheth to repeat,'' &c. Bat the custom of the present day il acscid- 
edly (8.) aeainst the usa|ne. (9.) 

546. The Scriptures abound (10.) with instances of the use of the pronoun 
ye for you ; as, ''Ye are the salt of \he earth j" but it is scarcely to be met 
widi in any standard works of modem date. 

547. Tiie foUowin^ conjugation accords with the ancient usage of the verb. 

INDICATIVE PRESENT. 

Su^tdar. SmguUtr. Singular, 

1. I love. 1. I am loved. 1. I am. /■ 

2. Tbou krveat. 2. Thou art loved. 2. Thou art« 

3. He loveth or loves. 3. He is loved. 3. He is. 

fc . I I I.I. IM I ■ I ■ I III II . ■ I. . .1 I ■ - - 

What exceptions ? 5^. By whom is this termination still re- 
How does the second futara differ ? $48. tained i 544. In v^hat writings ? 544. 
Will yoa explain the diflbrence f 5^. Meaning of Sacred Scriptures ? 544. 
What Is tm ligd of the subjunctive Whabform of the third person singnlar 

mood? 516. b it always expressed ? 543. obtained till recently? 54o. Give an ei^- 

Crive an example. 543. Will you supply anrnle. 545. 

the conjunction ? Meaning of obUuned7 545. Of recentl 

Will you Conjugate the verb to he in the 545. 

subjunctive mood, imperfect tense, without - On what subjects was the termination 

its usual sign ? In Use manner conjugate ' eth used in writing } 545. 

love in the pluperftet. Meaning of gremel of eUdaetiel 545. 

Will TOtt conjugate tone in the present In what writings do we find y« used for 

active, interrogative fprm ? passive ? neu- you? 546. 

tef verb tobtl Is it common in modern works ? 546. 

la what voice, mood, tense, number Will you conjugate looe in the present 

and person is "Do I study?" "Did she active, according to the ancient usage? 

■tody ?" " Were they dismissed?" " Are 547. passive ? neuter verb to bet 

we?" In what number and person is " Ha 

In what did the seeond person singular hath" ? " He hates" ? *< Thou lovest" ? 

or all Twrbs formerly end? 544. Give an "Thou bast"? "Re learneth"? "Ye 

example. 544. learn" ? He rejoiceth"^ ? " Thou art r*. 



UotLtdng otformerlff 544. joiced"? " Thou art"? "He weepeth"? 

'ExMpUiurMf. 

a.)SoBMtbaeago. (t.) CaUsd. (9l)T1M Bible. (4.)PMvaiM. (5.) Late. (ft.) 

(701be«Bdiiisiapree«pts,<ipiiatnidiv«. ^.)Tod\3mij. (9.)ria. (10.) Have muir. 
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PJuraL Plural,' PbareL 

1. W6 love. 1. W« are loved. 1. We ara. 

2. Ye-o** yoa love. S. Ye or you are loired. S. Ye or you ate. 

3. Thiiy love. 9. They are loved. 3. They are. 

648. {D^For a fiirther illmtraiion of these obsolete conjaeations, thetaarna. 
is referred to those treatises on grammar in our schoolsi which pro/ets to fiir- 
nisb him with a sure and inialliEle guide to the true and proper use of the 
EInglisb language. 



ITie nominative case governs the verb in number and 

person. ^ • 

Btrzd Irzx. 

A verb must agree with its twminative case in nvmber 

and person. 



' Active-'transitive verbs govern the objective ease. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
" Wmiam was admired for his prudence." 
549. JFiUiam is a PROPca voxjn^ of the thibo psEtoit, but* 

eVLAR NUMBER, MASCULITTE eENDER, axid Iq the irOMIirATITX 

CASE to was admired, agreeably to Rule VI. 

Was admired is a regular passive verb, from t^te verb to 
{tdmirer^*^ Pres. admire ; Imp. admired ; Per/, part, adndred. ]» I 
waa admired ; 2. You were admired ; 3. He or William wa» ad- 
mired^* — ^made in the indicative hood, imperfect tense, 
THIRD PERSON, SINGULAR NUMBER, Rfid Rgrees with WtUtam^ 
according to Rule VII. 

For is a preposition. 

His is a personal pronoun, of the third person, sinoular. 
NUMBER, MASCULINE GENDER, and agrees with fFiUiamf accord- 
ing to Rule V. — ^JS/om, he ; Poss. his" — made in the PossEasivs 
CASE, and governed hy prudence^ by -Rule I. 

Prudence is a common noun, of the third person, binoular 

NUMBER, NEUTER GENDER, OBJECTIVE CASE, and gOVCmed by 

fbr, by Rule X. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED, 

'* John was applauded for his elo- ** The girl was ridiculed by her 
quence." companions.'' 

" The king was crowned at West- " Susan was respected for her vir- 
minster Abbey." tuous conduct. 

" Thomas has been esteemed." " James will be rewarded by his 

" The business will be regulated." instructer." 

" Addition teacheth"» " Ho that hath waa admirtdl 549; /or? 549. kit 7 548. 

e«T«*» ? *♦ Ho that »inneth" ? ** Thou prudence 1 549. 

lovedst" ? " Thou mighmt, couldst, What it a paniw Terb ? 444. Hotir 

wouldst, er ihottldst have laimnted"? formed? 510. Why ia admired rogalar/ 

What ii the rule for the agreement of 538. 

Ibt ygthf rale for the noiiiinatiTe.' ralo Why ia /or a prepoAitioo ? 946. W1i3r 

1^ which verbs govern the obieetive ea^e f is Ait a pronoun ? 

** WiUiam wae admired tor his pro- Will yoa now parse tha ranainlBf es 

dMM.** Will yov parsa IfVfiam 1 549. ereiist.' 
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2. 
« We m&y be eiteemed.'* '' Juitice jnay have been eUyed.'* 

*• He mlfdit have been promoted." " The task must be peiformed." 
" William would have been de- " We should not (1.) be easily (1.) 
throned.'* disheartened in a good cause.'* 

^^ If he he learned" 

550. lir is a COPULATIVE COIVJUNCTIOIV. 

Be learned is a regular passive verb, from the verb to learn 
— ^Pres. learn ; Lnper. learned ; Per/, part, learned. 1. If I be 
learned ; 2. If you be learned ; 3. It he be learned^ — ^made in 

the SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD, SUBJUNCTIVE FORM, PRESENT TXN8X, 

THIRD PERSON, SINGULAR NUMBER, and R^oes with he^ accord- 
ing to RUXE VII. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINIJED. 

'* If John be rewarded.'* ** Although you will be disap- 

" If I am noticed." vrf^/^ pointed." 

'* Vvlkm he be punished." " If the man had been elected." 

" Although they are respected.** " Except he repent.** 

** Columbus discovered America.'* ** Susan assisted the little girl." 

*< America was discovered by Co- " The little girl was assisted by 

lumbus.*' Susan." 

«« John wounded his brother.'* " Pain follows pleasure.'* 

** John*s brother was wounded by '* Pleasure is followed by pain.** 
. him.*' 

2. 

** An obedient son is deservedly ** Unless great labor had been be- 

respected by his friends." stowed on William, he would 

'* An idle boy will be punished." have disappointed the expec- 

** Without Imowledxe, a man ia tations of bis parents." 

commonly (I.) despised.** *< He will not (1.^ mind without 

" corporal punishment.** 

8. 

" The boy who visited me in Sep- '* They that seek knowledge will 

tember died in the city of Bos- find it." 

ton.** '< That lion which was exhibited 
** The man whom I found perished in this town has been killed 

In a storm of snow." by his keeper." 

4. 

•* I found(2.) John and William (3.) '* 1 have assisted him and his sister 

in the garden with their father in mi^y difficulties, to- no (4.) 

and mother. (3.) .purpose." 



XLVI. OF IRREGULAR VERBS. ' 

551. Irregular verbs are those which do not form their 
imperfect tense and perfect participle by the addition ofd or 
ed to ihe present tense ; as, 

^ If tie be learned.'* Will you parse if J Whr in the sobjonctJTe form ? 463. 
550. be leamedl 550. Why in the tub- Will you parse the remaining ezeieiiat 
Jvuetive mood? 456. in these lessons? 



'.ji' »■ 
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nCREOtnLAR VEHBai. 



$1 



Pres. tense. 
Go, 

Begin, 



Impeff, tense. 
Went, 
Began, 



Perf. Participk. 
Gone. 
Begun. 



PftMntm Itnptrficlm 

Abide, ab-ods, > 

Aid, waa, 

Arisen anwe, 

Awake, ftwoke, r. 
3ear, to JrdVih.-. 

Bear, to carry, 
Bwt, 



I.IST OF IRBfiOULAR TB&B8. 

Those marked r aiknit likewise a regular form. 



JMM, 

Beraatve, 

B«aeec}i, 

ga. 

Bind, 

Bite, 

Ble«l, 

Btow, 

Brvk, 

Breed, 

Brine, 

Buitd, 

dtavt, to tpUt, clove or cleft, 

Cling, duog, 

Clotbe, clotbed. 

Come, CKine, 

Coit, coit, 

Crow, crew, r. 

Creep, ciept. 

Cut, cat. 
Dare, to«m<vre, dunt. 



bore, 

beat, 

bcfau, 

beOt, 

bereft, r. 

besoiwbt, 

bid,b*de,^ 

bound, 

bit, 

bled, 

blew, 

broke, 

bred, 

brought, 

built. 

baraL 

bought, 

CMt, 

eaadit,r. 

ebid, 

fhOMlL 



Ptif. orPau^PaH, 

anode, 
been, 
ariaen. 
awaked. 

bom* 

'boma. 
beaten, beat, 
bcfvn. 
bent, 
bereft, r. 
beaonclit 
bidden, Md. 
bonnd. 
bitten, bit. 
bled. 
Wown. 

DrOiMB. 

bred. 
■ teongbL 
built, 
bsnfa 
bought. 



Deal, 

Draw, 

Dwell, 
Eat, 

Feed, 
Feel, 

Find, 
Fle% 
Fling, 

Forget, 

Fonake^ 

areexe, 

Oet- 

OikL 

OiM, 

GiTe, 

Oo, 

Grave, 

Grind, 

Grow, 



dealt, r. 

drew, 
drove, 
dnnl^ 
dwelt, r. 
eat or ate, 

feu, 

fed, 

felt, 

fought, 

toond, 

ied, 

flung, 

flew, 

lonoDic, 
frote, 

If*** 
gilt, r. 

glrt,r. 

gave, 

wnat, 

graved, 

ground, 

GST' 



caught, r. 
dddded, diM. 



cleft, dovan. 
clung, 
dad. r. 



coat. 

oiuwad* 

Crept^ 

cat. 

dared. 



dealt f . ' 
dug.r. 

dOBA. 

drajrn* 

driven. 

drunk. 

dwelt, r. 

eaten. 

fallen. 

fed. 

felt. 

fought 

found. 

fled. 

flung. 

flown. 

fercoMsn, iBifot 

fonaken. 

froaen. 

got* • 

gill. r. 

girt. r. 

given. 



Pmtntt 

SS' 

Hew, 

Bide, 

Hit. 

Hold, 

Hurt, 

Knit, 

Know, 

ImiU, 

pi, 

Leave, 

Lend, 

Let, 

Meet, 

Mow; 

%' 

Rani. 

Rend, 

Rid, 

Ride, 

Riae, 
Rive^ 
Run, 
Baw, 
say, 

Sdl. 

Send, 

Set, 

Shaken 

Shape, 

Sbavn, 

Shear, 

Slied, 

Shinn, 



graven, n 
ground, 
grown. 
bad. 



hnptrfieL 

hewed, 

bid, 

hit, 

Burt, 




laded, 

laid, 

led, 

left, 

lent, 

let, 

iSS^ed, 

muamf 

BOW^ 

poi, 
mad, 

rant, 

ro^ 

meeu 

rived, 

zan»« 

•aw, 

aaid, 

aaw^ 

ST 

aent, 
Mt, 

■book, 

ahaved, 
abearea, 
abed, 
iboB«,V. 



Shoe, 
Sho«(. 
Hvink, 
Shred. 
»but, ' 

Si^E, 

8tf, 

SUy, 

Steep, 

Slide, 

Slinr, 

Slink, 

Slit, 

Smite^ 

Sow, 

Speak, 



•kod, 
•hot. 



abred, 

abut, 

aUw, 

a? 

alung, 
•lunk, 
■lit,r. 



I 



Spea«, 
Spill, 
Spin, 
Spit, 



■ped. 
apent, 
•pilt, r. 
apin, 
•pit. 




■WWII* r. 



IMt. 



rant 
rado,ridd«i. 



•awikr. 



ionghL 
■old; 



4nv«a.n 

aiionr. 



Wft. 

dmd. 
•hot 



abut 
■unL 



■Icpt 
•lidd«B, 



•lit, 

■ml 
■own. r. 



apilt r. 

spon. 

•pit, ipMen4 



' XL VI. -Whoa ifl a verb called irregu- 
lar? 551. 

Will you name the praaont and impor- 
faet tenses, also the perfect participle of 
gol beginl ami ariul awak»1 bearl 



(ta carry.) Ml UUl bruUtl ekcc—l 
dot drtHkl ttAl firgetl kavl taomiY 
li6l (to lie down.) mowl riMf «M? 
throwl weaoil wriUl 



• Gotten is nearlv obsolete. Itioompottad,/orfolfeil|toaUUinfOOd u.... 

t Ridikn ia nearly obaolete., t SplUm k tmAj obaolele. 
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fPriw, 



qi flf. 



MtUa, 
atrial^ 



3S* 

MOOOi 




■hii 



■tnick, 



itniekorBlrkilHa. 



Swwr, 

BWNBf 



{■trowed 0r 



■trinn* 
C MrawB, •(fOwvd( 
{ •trawvd. 



•mllfldf 
■wun, WUB( 



r. 

swollaa. r. 
•wan. 
•wng. 



1\nr, 

Tdl, 

milk, 

TluriTt, 

Throw, 

Thrmt, 

TlMd, 

Wax, 

Wnvih 
Weep, 

WinT 
Wind, 

WoriE, 

Wring, 
WriST 



toU, 

thrava^r. 

Ibrow, 

ttunnt, 

nWI, ' 
WUM, 



Mf.» 



tdU« 

ttMNH^ 

Srif 



weva, 
wept, 

won, 

WOttod, 

wnmgbt, 
wniBC, 



f. 



wapt. 

won* 
N wound*, 
C WHNudilir 
2 wSliil. 

i^niBg. 

WrittHk 



653. We say, ** I have leen/' '' I had seen," and " I am seen/' lutsg the 
participle 9een instead of the vert> taw : hence, 

Note VI. We should use paiticiples, only, after htwe, ana 
kadf and the verb to be, 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
'* John has written his copy" 

554. Hd$ writUti is an iRRzenLAR ACTiTE-TaAKSiTivx TsaBt 
from the verb to write — " Pres. write ; hnperjfi wrote ;- Perf, part. 
written. 1. 1 have written ; 2. You have written ; 3. He or John 
has written**— found in the indicative mood,- perfect tense, 
tBiED person, singular NUMBER, and agrees with Jokn^ by 
Rule VII. 

Johi^ copify and'/bitf are parsed as before. 

exercises in syntax CONTINUBI). 

1. 

<* James found his little brotherin 

the boat." 
'< The instructer makes good 

pens." 
** The farmer ploughs the gpx>und 

in spring." 
" I may spend my time in the 

country." , 



" Job has struck John." 

'* John has been struck b^ Job 



•* 



«< 



(« 



The men caught the thief in the 

tavern." 
The thief was caueht by the 

men in the tavern. ' 



'* A wise son will make a glad 

fiither." 
«« The act wjis done by William." 



Will Tod eomet, in accordance with 
NoTB Vi., the followiDf examplef from 
the Utt above ? 

*' John has wrote.** 

« He done it well.** 

**TheRtinhairo«e.** 

** The ran rieen yesterday in a eload.** 

** I see him yesterday.** 

«* He has did his task.** 

** The birds have flew away.** 

'« The birds flown or flow.** 

** The post is drove Into the f roaad.** 

** He began or begun to write.** 

" The task is began.** 

** I had went with him.** 

** My brother has not spoke.** 

** The cloth is wove.** 

•• The boys ran swiftly.** 

■*The thtefhas stole ray wateh.** 



** His copy was wrote well.** 

<* He was smote on his cheek.** 

"John was awoke by the noise.** 

**My Ikther has came.** 

** ne come yesterday.** 

** Marv has chose tlie better part.** 

** He drunk to excess.** 

" The book was gave to me.** 

'( His friends have forsook him.** 

** He was not forsook bv bis children.* 

**Tbe laborer worked fox bm fortt 

days.*' ' 

** He was took and bound.** 
«<John has written his copy.** Will 

you parse ka» «ratt«n? 
Why is hoM writtsa an imgnlarvtrb? 

S51. Wbyaetivaf 489. WbytvanriUva? 

440. 



EXERCISES. 88 

2. 

«• John IB at home.** " He abode in oeace.'* 

" Rufus rode into the country.** * " They would be cruel." 

•• The sun will shine.*' <* We may have been negligent*' 

'* The thief was confined in jail." " The boys should have been stu- 

<*The horse ran with great vio- dious." 

lence." •* William was in town." . 

8. 

'* If he will assist me, I shall be faults, still he would not recom* 

much (1.^ obliged to him." pense me." 

** If he be virtuous, then he will " I will write him, lest he neglect 

be happy." my business." 

** If he is nappy, then I am con- '* Should I be disappointed, I shall 

tented." despair." 

" Had he mentioned that circum- '* Unless he repent, he will not b* 

stance, I should have avoided pardoned. 

my present calamities." ** Were I* in yofU* place, I would 

'< Although he acknowledged his relieve him." 

** Thou hast benefited me." '^ Dost thou hear me ?" 

*< Te make no pretensions." " Hath he many advisers ?" 

« This doctrine hath no follow* " Te do alif ayv err." 

ers." " Thou shalt surely die." 

*• If thou love me." ** If thou hadst obeyed me, thou 

** If thou art more comfortable, I wouldst not have been disap- 

heartily tejoice." pointed." 

5. 

" If Thomas, who is at school, ** The task wluch the instmeier 

return in season, I will visit imposed was performed with 

you." reluctance." 

** The boys whom I admonished ** The measure which he adopts 

have reformed." • will succeed." 

** The man idiose lifb was in dan- ** 1 have known a little child that 

ger returned in safety." exhibited the prudence of m«F 

ture years." 



XLVII. GOVERNMENT OF THE INFINITIVE. 

655. When I say, " John begins to read,'' to read is a verb in the infinitive 
mood ; and it follows, as you perceive, the verb begins : hence we say that 
it is rovemed by begins. 

''lie is beginning to read.'' Here, the infinitive follows the particii^e 
begin tin^ ; it is, therefore, governed by beginning^. 

'' lie IS eager to learn.'' Here, the infinitive follows the adjective ec^er ; 
we therefore say that it is ^vemed by eager^ 

" He has an opportunity to learu." Here, the infinitive, to Uam^ is gov* 
emed by the noun opportunity, because it follows the noun. 

In like manner the infinitive may be governed by pronouns ; as, " lliere is 
a fine opportunity for him to learn :" hence, 

XLVII. **Jolm becins to read." In "He has an opportunity to lecni?** 

what mood is to rtadi SUS. Why? 479. What part of speecii jroverns to Uam in 

By what is it i^ovemed .' 555. Why ? 555. this example ? 555. Why ? 555. 

** He is beginning to read." What for* " opportunitr for liim to leam.*' 

•rns to read in this ease ? 555. What does the innnitire hero follow .' 

** He is eager to learn.** What governs By what, then, is it governed ? 555. 

to Isam in this case ? 555. Why T 555. ^..«_ 

(1.) Advw^ • 8m 64a. 



fiNGUtH <3]MJMMAR. 



T%€ infinitive mood may be governed by verbs, partici' 
pleSf adjectives, nouns, and pronouns* 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
*^ James begins to learn,** 

556. To UwmhB a regular TRAirsiTivE verb — ^Pres. learn, 
Imperf, learned ; Peif, part, learned" — ^made in the infinitive 
MOOD, PRESENT TENSE, and govemed by begins, agreeably to 

BtTLE XII. 

James and begins, are parsed as before. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

** George desires to learn." grammar teaches us to write 

" He is eager to learn." . correctly." 

<* He has a desire to study." '* He should seek to obtain 

** It seems to please John." knowledge." 

** William has come to see us." " We may oe tauffht to write, 

" They are determined to .excel." . read, and spell." 

<* A knowledge of the rfrles of 

Omission of to, the usual Sign of the Irifinitive, 

** John saw the man strike (1.) *^ I heard the clock strike." 

the boy." « The tutor bade him do it." 

" The instructer made him sub- ** The soldiers dare not rebel." 

mit." " My uncle let the boys play in 

** They need not proceed in such - the garden." 

haste." " See (2.) the blind beggar dance." 

Note VII. The infinitive mood is sometimes governed 
by conjunctions or adverbs ; as, " The summit of a mountain 
80 high as to be invisible." 

EXAMPLES. 
•* They are about (S.) to depart.*' ** He desired no more (4^) than (6.) 
" He is wise enough (8.) to study.'* to know his duty." 



XLVIII. 

5S7. We have before seen, that participles partake of the nature of two 
parts of speech, namely; verbs and a(^ectives. One point of resemblance 
which participles have to adjectives, is m referring to some noun in the sen- 
tence in whicn they are used ; as. ** The sun is setting :" here, the participle 
setting is said to r efer to the nou#gim ; hence, - 

Wliat, then, may be regarded as a rule ^ " They are about to depart." By what 

for the goveriunent of the infinitive ? XII. is tho infinitive here coverned ? Wliat ia 

**Joha be^ns to learn." Will you the note for this? VII. 

parse to Uarn ? James ? begins 1 556. XLVIII. What ia a participle ? 498. 

It to ever omitted ? 480. '*'Tho sun is settios;." What ii tit- 

Will you now parte the exercises in tmp? 557. To, what, then, does settiag 

the lettont which follow f refer ? 557. Rulo ? XIII. 

What it the infinitive mood aied for ? Will yoii now parte setting in fall? 
479. 

" (1.) Strike it cpvenwd by aole XU. '• ' 

(^) Sec is ia the ifflpentive, afTMinf with Moitar yoMf ondentood, by Bu]« VII. 
(?.) AAvettb, (4.) Neon. (jS.) Coniuactkm. 






PARTICIM^. 



Pttrtidples refer to nouns. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

** The wind is ristngy 

558. Rising is^ a fbesent active participlEi from the ir 
regular verb to rise — " Pres, rise ; htip. rose ; Perf, pari* risen* 
'^wai it refers to mnd^ according tp Kujlb XIII. 

EXBRCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

1. 
" The moon is setting/' <* Maiy wm pUying." 

" The sun is rising." */ I have been writing." 

" The trees are Rowing." " X found him crying." 

** John was dancmg." " t left him rejoicing." 

PARTICIPIAL ADJECTIVES. 

" The rising sun cheers us J* 

^ 559. Rising is a pabticipial ADJECTrvE, ^om tlie verb to 
fise-'^ I^es. rise ; Imp, ro»e ; Perf. pari, riden"— -and balocigt to 
mm, by Rvic IT« 

EXERCISES in SVNTAX CONTINUED. 

2. 

" The setting snn reminds us of " We view with pleasure the 

declining yean." twinktmg fltam.^' 

" The roaring winds alarm ui." '' The roaring cataxaet ettihiie w 
**Tfae rippling stream pleases with awe." 

us." « The laboiinf nmk ehould not 

** The siRgiiig«KaaMer visited me." be defrauded." 

3. 
" Having dined^ I returned to ** Having slept, he recovered hie 

school." stvength.^' 

" Having fought bravely, tliey " Having retired to rest, he waa 

weie at last (1.) overeome." eeised with violent pain." 

" J«hn7having exercised too vio- " 1*110 thief, having escaped, wae 

lently, iainted." never a^rwards seen in that 

region." 

** William returned, mortified at ** A child left to fbllow his own 

his loss." inclinations ia most comiiuMa' 

'* H^ streem, awoUen by the ly ruined." 

rains, oveidiowed its banks." ^* Admired and applauded, he be- 

** The man accustomed to his came vain." 
glasa seldom reforms." 

..Ill ■ 111 ■! 11 II II II ■ I I II 1^— »^^»>i.— —— ■— ^-^— — — ^ih— t 

WtH yon psne thv next lenon i What kiii4 of m MrticioW w ** Hftviat 

WiU you fftne risingy in th» Mnteoee, dined** ? 504. Why ? 504. 

••TlMn«ia«Hui»? sA. WhykiteaU- Who dined, ia tlM |»iifiM, ^•BBMfag 

•d a participial adjective? Atu. Beeenee Umi, I returned to aeliooP* ? 

It deaeribee, like aa adjoetiTe^ and iin> To what, then, does AmrfK^dHMdreftt? 

plies action, like a participle. Kule XIII. Wl)! yott nam paxae the n* 

Will yoQ now par^e tlie next leaion ? aaining leaioaa t 

II - - ■ ■^. ■ — ^^. ■ , .A— ^^— .^— — -^—^^ 

(I.) MkMUtea tttftithS pbitM. 
8 
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"A difliipftted ton i^rieves his jputh into hii own house. 

parentft:" j and rendered to him desenred 

** Wemustnotiie^ect any known assistance." 

duty." «< William befnended the deserted 

"My ftther took th^ forsaken man." 

6. 

" The men, being fktigrued by 1a- feet, was severely and justly 

bor, sought rest in sleep. punished." 

** William, l^ing dismissed from ** The tree, haviiig been weighed 

college, retired to the coun- down for a long time by abun- 

try." dance of fruit, at last (1 .) fel . 

«M Thomas, after having been re- to the ground." 

peatedly admonished to no ef- 



Active participles^ from active-tranntive verbs^ govern 

the i objective case. 

** James is heating John** 

560. Jchn is a p&o^Ea jetouh, of the thiro person, tijrauLA« 
NUMBER, MASCULINE GENDER, 6BJECTIVE CASE, and goveroed by 
beatings hy Rule XTV. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

1. 

** John is striking William." immediately set off for Bos- 

** 6ttmn is studying her lesson." ton." 

" Mary has been repeating her ** I spied the cat watching a 

lesson to her motner." mouse." 

** The teamster, seeing the stage '' Having given directions to his 

upsetting, ran ana prevented servants, he left his family 

it." and took the stage for Wash- 

** Having obtained my request, 1 ington." 

" He delights infighting^* 

561. Fighting is a participial noun, in the objective case, 
and governed by the preposition tn, according to Rule X. 

exercises in syntax continued. 

1. 

" Job was exhatUlfed by wrest- ** Job practises fencing daily." 

ling." "''ftJWWdSwster- teaches reading, 

«* Mary acquired a livelihood by# writing, and spelling, in his 

sewing." school." 

" Walter excels in writing." " Whispering is forbidden in 

« Fishing dehghts me." school." ^ 

" Beating John." Will you pacie ticipial noun ? Ant, Because it implieb 
JWbi 7 560. Bmting 1 588. aetioa, like a participle, and hat, afaws tiw 

Will you pane the remainiof exereiiea •eniw of a uoun. 
in tliA lesion abo«« ? Will you pane the rest of the ex^ciMt 

"In fighting." Will you parte Jigklb- in tfiia foaion ? 
ing ? «i 1 . Why is Jighdng ealleil a par- _• 

(L) Jila0thnk adverbial >braui. 
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568. ** You win much obKge me by senoing th&u ftodb 

Sendrng is a participial itoun, in the objectivc cask, and 
governed Dj the preposition by, according to Rulb X. 

Books is a COMMON noun, of the t%ird person, plural num- 
ber, NEUTER GENDER, OBJECTIVE CASE, and govemed by the 
active participle aendii^, according to Rule XfV. 

-— ^— * exercises in syntax continued. 

" JtuaoMt derives pleasnre fWun ** Mary's reading has been useful 
reading useful books.^ in improving her takte ta 

** John is above doing a mean composition. 

action." ** I am discouraged from under 

" Parents are pleased at seeing taking^ this study." 

the progress of their chil- '< A ffood mstructer takes no ds 
dren." Gght in punishing." 

The present participle, when used as a noun, oHen has the definite article 
cAr before it, ana the preposilion of after it ; as, " By the observing of truth, 
YDQ will command respect.'' Witn equal propriety, however, it may be said, 
" By observing truth," ice., omitting both the article and the preposition. If 
we use the article without tne preposition, or the preposition without the aiti* 
de, the exprassion will appear awkward : hence, • 

- Note VIII. The definite article the should be ased be- 
fore, and the preposition o/'afler, participial nouns, or Hiey 
^^uld both be omitted. 

EXERCISES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

'* By the observing these rules, <' In the regarding his interests, ha 

he will avoid mistakes." neglected the public affairs.*' 

" He prepared them for the event " He was sent to prepare the way 

by the ^ei^ing to them proper by preaching of repentance. * 

informfuipn.'^ ** Keeping of one day in seven (1.) 

** In writingr of his letter, he made is required of Christians." 
some mistakes." 

PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

** WilUam calls (Seorge." *' John will be punished for fais 
** John's fiither will reward his insolence." 

industry." " We may improve under our in- 
** Greorge*s father's carriage pass- strueter, if we choose." 

ed the tavem."^ " He who would excel in learn- 
** If William return, he wtll be ing, must be attentive to his 

disappointed." books." 

" John has beaten his little brother ** She begins to improve." 
, most shamefully." 

** ftgr wndinf those booki." Will you Instead of eayiafl^, " By the obsenrhw 
pane MMlmf f 583* icoka 1 563. these rules," what should I say ? Why? 



Will yon pAfse'therenniLiDiagexereisei Note VIII. 

In this lesson ? Will you now parse and correct tba 

From what are present partici^es exercises under Note VIII. t 

formed ? 497. Will yoji parse the promisououe exer- 

How may participles in m^ be diitin> cises in Syntax ? Next taka those to bo 

gttished from other parts of speech of tli» written, 
same termination ? 500. 



(1.) Sntn i> s soiatral adjective, belaapof lo tfoytranclentAl, by Nols I ^ 

■ ^ ^- 

r' S » 
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W ENGLISH GRAJOfAR. 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 
Ml. Will you oontpo«e a sentence, containing ui aethre-truuitive 
▼eib .' One^ containing n neuter verb ? Oua, containing ft pitifive 
yerb f One, expresung the sanie 3en0e as the last in an sctiTe iormf 
Will ^ou compose a sentence havinf a verb in tlie potential mood f 
One, in the subjunctive mood ? One, m the imperative mood f One, 
in the infinitive mood ? One, having an adjective in the superlaliTe 
degree .' One, having Vlie article an correctly used beforo ft rowel f 




conteinit^ 

Cite, h'kving toho used as an interrogative pronoun f On«,'))atiiig a 

yerb in the subjunctive mood, comm<6n Ibrtt ? 

Win j<m construct one or mbre sentences, which will make senaei 
with the word truth eontuned in them ? One^ with the word tBi$dam 
C9Btaiiied in it? One, with the WMd knotdedgef Oue, with' the 
word learning f One, with the word scitnct f 

Will veil construct a sentence thont prudence f One. about Ais- 
toryf One or more on the following subjecta, namely, ^eo^iijiAyt 
gwrdatingf forme f orchards t 

Will you fiU up the following phraaea with suitahlo words to make 
sc&ae, namely, '< Inihiatry — «liealth" ? << By -* we ac^juin • 

" In youth characters " ? « Arithmetic —— — bvati 

" Wafhington ^-^ Uve — . hearta of hia " ? 



XUX. OF THE ACXIUARY VERBS. 

664, The verbs hav€f be, will and do, wben tbay are nncoanecied with a 
principal verb, expressed or understood, are not auxiliaries, but prineipal 
verbs 5 as, " We have enough 3" ** I am grateful ;" " He wiUs it to be so 5" 
** Tbey do as tliey please.^' In this view, they also have tfeeir auxiliaries : as* 
'' 1 9haU have enou^ f ^^IwUlhe gratefiil/' &c. 

666. The peculiar force of the several auxiliaries will appear ften the 
following account of them. 

666. Do and did mark the action itself, or the time of it, with greater en- 
afgy and posttiveness : as, **14o speak truth i" **ldld respect him f ** Hare 
am I, for thou didst call me.'' They are of great use in negative f 1.) sen* 
tancfs \ 9Bf "I do not fear f " I did not write.'' They are almost wuvenallv 
employed m askine questions } as, " Doe$ he learn V^ " JHd he hot write r' 
They sometimes bTso supply (2.) the place of another verb, and make the rep- 
etiUon of it, iu the same or a subseouent senseoce^ unnecessary : as, '' You 
attend not to your studies as he doesr (i. c. " as he attends," dtc.) *' I shall 
come, if I can j but if I do not, please to excuse me :" (i. e. " if I come not,") 

667. May and might express tlie possibility or liberty of douig a thing : 
can and «wW, the power ; as, *' It may rain j" *'^ I may write or read j'' 
** He might have improved more than he has ;" '' He can write much beUer 
than be could last year." 

XLIX. Which are the aaxiliary verbs ? What effeet have tfo and dU in sen* 

ilfi. tences ? 566. Giya an example. 566. 

What is an auxiiiarj verb ? 511. WjII you riTe en example m whfeh the 

M^at a principal one ?* repetition of the principal verb is va- 

When are A«v«, &«, wi/{, and do prinei- necessary ? 566. 

pal verbe? 564. Give an example of What do'auiy and Si^M express f 567 
each. 564. 



(f .) DcnylBf. 0.) lb fill up. • 8w ^QMliaB to m. 
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AUXILIARY ynaoM. 80 

068. Muit w sometimet calfed in for a belpttr, and denotes noeaBsUy ; u, 
" We matt apeak thetraUiy whenever we do speak, and we must aol prevaii* 
««te."(I.) 

569. Will, in the first person singular and plural, intimates (2.) resolulion 
and promising^ ; in the second and third persoir, it onljr foretells : as, '' I will 
reward the gm>d, and will punish the wicked i" *' We will rememoer benefits, 
and be grateful ;*'• Thou wilt, or he will, repent of that folly j". " You, or they, 
wiH have a pleasant walk." 

670. Shall, on the contrary, in the first person, simply foretells ; in the 
seccmd and third persons^ it promises, commands, or threatens 3 as, ^ I shal 

K abroad ;" " We shall dine at home ;" ** Thou shalt, or you shall, inherit the 
id ;" " Ye shall do justice, and love mercy 3" " They shall account for their 
misconduct." The following passage is not translated (3.) according to the 
distinct and proper meanings of the words shaU and will : " Surely goodness 
and mercy snail folk>w me m1 the days of my life : and I will dwelt in the bouse . 
of the Lord for ever." It ought te be, " unll follow me," and " I tkaU 
dwell."— The forergaer who, as it is said, fell into the Thames, and cried out, 
^ I will be drowned ! nobody ikall help me !" made a sad misapplication of 
these auxiliaries. 

571. These observations respecting the import (4.) of the vAi>s vnR and 
thdll, must be understood of explicative sentences ; for whoi the soiteBee is 
intM-rogative, just the reverse, (5.) for the most part, takeb place : thus, " I 
shall go," '* You toUl go," express event (6.) only: but, " WiU you go T" 
imports intention j ana " ShcUl I ffo'T" refers to the will of another. But 
'' tie ahttU go," and ** ShaU he go ?" both imply will j expressing or leforriug 
to a command. 




' times interchanged (8^) in the indicative and subjunctive moods ; to ocmvey the 
same meaning of the auxiliary ; as, '' He wilt aoi return 3" " If he thou not 
return 3" ^ He shall not return f " If he wiU not return." 

573. Would primarily (9.| denotes inclination of will 3 and thotddf obliga- 
tion 3 but they both vary tneir import, boA are oftjsn used to express simple 
event. 

574, ^Zh and hat^ are sometimes used as principal veri>s, according to the 
following 

STNOPSIiS. 

> 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pres. I do. I have. 

Imp, I did. I had. 

Per/. I have done. I have had. 

Phtp. I had done. I had had. 

1 Put. I shall or will do. I shall or will have. 

2 Put. I shall, have done. I shsJl have had. 

Wh«t if the ate ofmuH ? 568. all the dajfl of mj lifo ; and I will dwel) 

What does tBiU intimate in the first in the house of the Lord for ever." S70. 

person singnlar.' plural? 569. Give an In what consists the mistake in the 

example. 5i69. In .the second and third expression which the foreigner made 

persons ? 569. Give an example. 569. when he fell into the Thames? 570. 

What does thaU intimate in the first Wliat do ^ktUl and wiU denote in inter- 

. person? 570. Give an example. 570. rontive sentences r as, ** Shall I gof" 

In what particular is the translation of ** Will yon go ?'* 57i. 

th% following passage incorrect? **Bur'e- What do would and «Aoifl(( prinwily 



ttl^IOIIO 

Ij^oodness and mercy shaU follow me denote? 573. 

JT 

(lOTatbaathetratlk (1) SbowB. (3.) Ezprened. (4.) lieMdag. (S.) CoataMTf . 

(6.) Wfeat hsppBot. (7.)S«An* (8.) tp exdMBfeoMfarfheelliar. (0.)Iaths4iitiihc» 

8» 



pYe$. I m^y or can cm. I may^r can have. 

Imp. I might, could, would, or should I might, could, would or should hav«» 

do. 

per/* I may w eati hava donfe. I may or can have had. 

Fiaip. I mi^t, eould, would or should I mi^, could, woOld or ahould hsr« 

have done. - had. . "^ 

576. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Prei. 1. If I do. If I have, &c. 

570—1. IMPERATIVE MOOD, 

pre*. Do you, or Do you do. ^ Have you, or Do you have. 

677. INFINITIVE MOOD. 

. Ft€i. T6 do. To have. 

Per/. To have done. To have had. 

678. PARTICIPLES. 

Pret. Doing. Having. 

Per/ Pom. Had. 

Comp^pir/ Having do«e. Having had. 



L. OF DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

879. Defective verbs are those which are used only in 
MHoe of the moods and tenses. 

560. The following are the principal ones : 

Pres. Tense. Imp. Terue. ^^' P^^^i^iv^e. 

May,- Mig:ht, (Wanting.) 

Can, Could. 

Will, Would, 

Shalh ShouM, 

Must, Must, 

Ought, Ought, 

• Quoth, 

581. Of these, ought and muft, ycu perceive, fre not varied. 

582. Chtffht and ftiof A are always used as principal verbs. Ovght is the 
same in the imperfect tense as in the present, and is always followea by an in- 
finitive 5 as, " He ouebt to study j" " He ought to haye"^read." In tliis last 
example, oug;/t^ is in the imperfect ; and in the first, it is in the present. . This 
we ddtennine by the infinitive, v^hich follows the verb, thus : when the plre^ent 
infinitive follows ou^hi, ought Is in the present tense j but when the peifect in- 
finitive follows it^ it IS in the imperfect tense. 

583. la En^li^h, Verbs are often used both in a transitive and intransitive, 
or neuter tignineatjon. Thus, to^fieUten, when it signifies to make eoen or lend, 
IB an active-transitive verb ; but when it signifies to gro» dull or imipidf ft is 
aa intraBtitive verb. * 

Will yon repeat the aTnopsif of do Which are not varied ? 581. 

ihioagh all the moods ? of have 7 How are ovgU and quotk always ased? 

Will yon coniagnte do m the present 58S. 

toaie? have in the perfect tense ? How can you toll when ought is in the 

What is the perfect participle of do 1 present tense ? 5^. % ' 

offMve ? the oompound perfect of do 1 of When is it in the imperfect tense ? W2. 

have ? Give ui example of each tense. 589. 

Im What are defe<^y|u verbs? 579. Wh^ is toflatttm transitive, and when 

Will you mention, wPpfinci^al onee, intransitive ? 583. 

with their impeffe^t^naee ? 560. « How, than, aio verbs often used ? 588. 



9iif fiCXlVE VEiV9S. 9h 

584. A neuter or intransitive yerb, by the addition of a prepositTon^ may " 
beeome a compound acttv««tr«qtitiye verb ; aSy to smUe is intransitive } it can- 
not, therefore, be followed by an objective case, nbr be chang^ed into the pas- 
sive form. We cannot sav. *' She. smiled him," or " He was smiled '/' but 
we say, very properly, " S(ne stnlled on him j" " He was smiled on by her." 

585. PreposiUona a0Qct the meaning^ of verbs ia different ways. To cast 
means to throw ; as, " He cast a stone at her." Tq cast up, however, means 
to compute ; as, " Ii6 castii^p his accounts." In all instances in which the 
preposition fdllows the verb, and modifies its meaning, it should be considered 
a part of the verb, and be so treated in parsing. 

^ 586. There are some, verbs, which, although they admit an oMective case 

nfter them, stiH do not indicate the least degree of actior ; zs. **1 resemble 
my father." This seeming inconsistency may be easilj' recpncned by reflect- 
ing that, in all such cases, the verb has a direct reference to its object. Qf 
thiA nature are the verbs retain, resemble, own, have, 4ec. 

587. Some neuter or intransitive veros admit of .a passive form, and are 
thence called neuter paisive verbs ; as, " John goes home to-night." Here 
goes is an intransitive vdtb. But in the sentence, ** Jolm is gone home," is 
i^one Is a neuter passive verb. Again, m the phrase, " William comes," comes 
IS an intransitive verb 5 and in the phrase, ^' William is come," is came is a 
neuter passive verb. 

»•' 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. . 

" William had had manj advan- ^* He has had laany precious op- 
tagea before he improved portunities." 

^then^ in a proper mami0r»" . *'■ Jolm wHl do as his instructsr 

*' A good scliolar will not do directs." 

wna.t (l.y is forbidden by hw " He may have had time." 
. inttvucter/' 

2. ' 

" I own this book," " X cannot beiieve him.** 

** Charles resembles his parents.*' ^* His father does not hesitate to 

*' He retains his place." . trust him.* 

3. ■ * \ 

'* The farmer casts seed into the " fShe smiles sweetly." 
\ groimd.'* " She smiled gn John." " 

'*♦* The merchant casts up his ac- " John was smiled on by fortune 
counts often." in every undertaking." * 

" The instructor has come." *' Mary was gone before her liioth- 

" Our instructer has come." er came." 

** William has ^ gone to visit his ** When they came to town, they 

parents.*' > made many purchases." 

^'Sus^n has gone.** ^ 

Hew can an intramitive verb become Is resenhley strictly speaking, a transi-* 
tramitive? 5M. Give an example; 584. tivo verb.' 586. 

What does to east mean ? 585. Whyoloes it a4viit an objeet after it^ 

IfeaninfoftocMlu^? 585. ^bStu" 

When may the preposition-be veckoned There are several verbs of this class ; 
a part of the verb? 585. <_^'^^^ Y^^ name some of them. ** 566. 

How riiouM it be considered in pan-^ WW is a neuter passive verb? 587. 
inf ? 585. Give an example. 587. 

Will you now parse the next lessons } 

(1.) WhaS atuklf f r •< Uwt wbidt," or «<tbe tMof wbich." Afply RD!Gt V. VI. and VHI. 
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LI. OF ADVERBS. 

588. Adverbs are words joined to verlMr participles^ 
adjectives, and other adverbs, to qualify them. 

689. Ezpreasioiis like th« ibllcywing, namely, a/^i« *iays ago, long »net, 
none at all, at length, in rain, iy no meanSf a gredKrdeal, ^., are denonunated 
adverbial phrtutt, when they are ased to qualify verbs or fNurticijdes, by eX' 
pressing the manner, time or dej^ree of action. 

590. The definite article the is frequently placed before adverbs of the 
comparative and superlative degrees, to nve tlie expressioa more force ; as, 
" The more he walks, the hitter h^ feels/'^ When the article is used in this 
sense, both the article and adverb may be reckoned an adveH>iaJ phrase, and 
ne so considered in parsing. 

591. You have doubtless noticed that most words ewiiug in ly are adverbs. 
The reason pf tliis is that ly is a contraction of the adverb./£«^e ; thus, from 
manlike we form manly^ : gentlemanly is a contracUou of gtnUemanHke.-— 
timce, 

592. If you meet with a word ending in ly, fmplying in its significattogn the 
idea,of Wee, you may conchide at once that it is an adverb. 



Adverbs qualify verbs^ participles^ adjtdives^ and other 

adverbs. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
** In vain we look for peffect happiness J' 

593. In vain is an adverbial pkrase, and qualifies hok^ ac- 
cor^ng to Rule IX. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUEB. 

" John has come again, but Wil- " William acted very nobly*" 

liam has not." ' ** 1 will by no means consent.*'' 

** Very many persons fail of hap- ** He wrote a long letter a lew 

pinew; days ago.*'(l.) 

" A vast many evils are incident " John was writing careleBsly.** 

to man in his wearisome jour* ** l have admonished her once and 

ney through life." again." 

-' The instructress has at length *^ A few days ago, there was much 

arrived." excitement in town." 

LI. What ii tk« meanings of «de«rd I When are they to be eoMideie4 adl>> 

fi28. ' verbial phrases f 589. 

To what is the adverb joined ? 588. Is the article the ever joined to an sd> 

For what purpose? 588. verb ? 590. For what purpose f 500. 

How many cliflTerent- parts of speech What do the article and adverh form 

does it qualify ? 588. in such eases ? 500. 

Which are they I 588. How is it to be considered in parsing ? 

What is the defiRttinnof an adverb? 590. 

588. ^ How came most words ending in ly to 

Are adverbs compared?* be considered adverbs? 591. Give an 

Will you compare wtssly?. 235. twml example. 591. 

934. * How can we determine between words 

How a.re they compared? S36. ending in ly, whether or not tliey aro ad* 

Will yon compare the adverbs muck 1 verbs ? 59S. 

wdll bad! nil 937. iVhat rule do vou apply When yon 

Some Rdv«.>rbs are not regular in their parse an adverb ? IX. 

comparison ; will you name one? 937. *'In vain we look * Will you parse 

Will you name four or five adverbial invainl 593. 
phrases? 589. 

' - ni- 

(1.) Afno iat/^ afo-va advaiMal phrut, • Sss qmtfdii tsM, 






« PRCPOSITIOJSS. ^ 93 

Note IX« To 4}ttabfy verlxi, p^ulioiplei, a4jectiv«8, Uid 
other adrerfos, we should use advertM ; but to qualify noans, 
we should use adjectives. 

SENTENCES TO BE f AJUi^I) AND CORRECTED. 

" Willlaun wntm ffood.^"' '< Qa otmiWkma •wCablj to hii 
** Susan studies duigent.^ rank." 

" He speaks fluently and reasons " He. speaks correct." 

correct." << Mary sings admirable.** 

** John writes tolerable well, but ** He writes elegant." 

re«ds^ miserable." *^ ^e reads 2uid spells very bad." 
** Harriet dresses neat." 

SENTENCES tO BE WRITTEN. 

594. Will you write down a sentence, containing a compound 
active-transitive verb r One, having a neuter-passive verb f 

Win y«>tt eempose two or more sentenees about a lion f Ihro or 
noie, about tkeep t Two or more, about a cow f One, about anoxf 
Que, about a ditg T One, about, acmtf One^ about ,3fnooM* 9 One, 
about Indians f One, afoootJicAu f One, about 0»am4ioat 4i9a9t«r$f 
QrntjtiboMXsiU^geaMUtmUwf 



Lll. OF PREPOSITIONS. 

695. Prepositions are used to connect words, and to show 
the relation between them. 

696. We not unfrequently meet with verbi compounded of a preposition 
aud verb j as, " to uphold/* " to t/ivest," " to ocerlobk ;" and this compositton 
sometimes g^ives a new sense to the verb; as, '^to «tu£ei'stand,'' "tou;^- 
draw.'^ But the preposition more freonenuy occm's aJUr the verb,^nd mjmk- 
rate from it ; as, '' to cast up^" ** to fotl on.*( Tlte seitse of the verb, in this 
case, is also materially affected by tlie preposition, ^ 

£1%. The prepositkMis afler, be/oYef above, beneath, and several others, some- 
tioMs appear to be adverbs, and may be so considered ; as, " They had their 
reward soon after ;" '*-Iie died not long Ae/bre ;" " He dwells above :" but 
if the noun time or place be added, they lose their adverbialform 5 as, *' He 
died not long before" [thai time]., &c. 

fi99. There is a peculiar propriety in distinniishin? tne correct use of the dif- 
ferent prepositions. For illustration*,Wfi wiU take the following sentences : " He 
walks torn a staff by moonlight ', " He was taken btj stratagem, and killed 
wiA a sword." Put the one preposition for the other, and say, " He walks bg 

.1 II - I « L I . . - » I H P * » »l I. I ^ I t I I » ■ ■ ■ » . - »■ ' I ■■ I I , . 

Will von next parse the remaining ex- - eompotinded r 596. Give an example 

•rcieei r 596. 

Whea ■hoeld we u«a advoibe f N«C« Where is the jprepogition more fre« 

JX» qnently placed .I* 596. Give an example. 

When adjeetiTee ? Kote IX. 596. 

** William writes good.** Wherein is Will you name four prepositionR wbieh 

this sentence incorrect I* in many instances appear to be adverbs ? 

Will yea now parse apd correct the re- 596. 

munii^ exercises ? ' How may they be converted into prep- 

LII. What is the meaning otpr^oti^ oeitions again f 598. 

Hon ? 5144. '< Ho walks by a staff with meoaltght.** 

What are prepositions ? 595. Will you- correct this sentence , and then 

s Will yoo repeat the list ? 947, repeat the phrase .> 

With what are verbs not qpfreqnently 



• for tbo adJ«etiT« good, we ilio«M ate Am iidvaib wril, a«eordii« to Not* I X. 
t Mtadt airtM wttliVSSwi vaderrtoed, tai% IbinftiN, Moatcted wiih writm by tbk ooi^tiaetiea M, 
sHytoRttitXl. 



9i ENOLISH eRAMMAR. 

a <taff wWi moosfifbt f " H« wai taken wiA ttrategnm, md kiHed Ay a 
ffword ;" and U wUi appear that thay 4ifligr » signiik^iaoB mora thaa one, 
at fint riaw, woidd ba apt to hnagine. 



Prtposiiions govern the objective ease. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
** John lives within Jiis income,^' 

600. fViihin is a pREPosiTiOif. 

Income is a cokhon nocif, of the thiilo pxhsoni nKOVhAWL 
irvifBER, If EUTsa eEKBER, OBJECTIVE CASE, and goirerned by 
trvlAtn, accordingr to Rule X. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

** Thomas made his fortune by He made the suit to shine by 

industry. ' ' day, and the moon (1 .) to |;iy« 

" Susan labors with her needle lif^t by night.*' 

for a liyeUhood." " Beneath the oak tie Sjcoma in 
" Respectiiig that affair, there was mat abundance.'* 

a controTeri^." *^ John, who is at all times watch 
'' In six days 6oa made the world^ ful of his own interest, will 

and aU things that are in it. attend to that concern." 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

601. Will you fill lip the following sentenees with suitable prepo- 
sitions to make sense ? ** John was — the house when he was seized 
a fit." ** The busy bee — summer proyides food — the approach- 
ing winter — the prudence — a rational being." 

Will you supply the objects to the following ? '* James was catch- 
ing ." " He was beating ." " He supports ." 

Will you supply agents or nofniinatiye cases to the following ? 
" wasrunninr." '* was dancing." 

Will you supply verbs in the following ? "A dutiful child 

his parents.'* " Grammar us correctly." 

Will you compose two or more sentences about 5oys f One, about 
tohalesf One, about /noAceff One, about /osces ^ On6, about }Mireiii«f 
One, about brothers f One, about sisters} One, about Uncles f One, 
ibout aunts f " 



LIII. OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

602. A CONJUNCTION is a word that is chiefly used to con« 
nect sentences, so as, out of two or more sentences, to make 

but one. 

- ■ ■ ■' I ' - .11 1. 1 , I -.1.1^ 

Will 70tt nHMftt the rule ree^tinff the What i« a.8iaiple •sntenee f SS3. Gire 

government or nouna by prepotitioosr X. an example. A eom pound aeatenee? 

" John lives within hi* income." Will d56. Give an examine, 
you pane wi<Am 1 600. iMoiM 1 600. Why called eompound ? 354. 

Will you now take the remainiof ex- LIII. Mtajaing otconjuneHonl 957. 
ereiees to be parsed ; after which, those What is a conjunction ? SOS. 
to be written ? Meantni^ of copuUttbtt f 964. 



(I.) TlMMMrH^'HaaadetkeiDoon." JftoR.tfan.is iattw ot^acSTf csac^fivinBd by medeindsr 
■4f wi4 90RPiff<f4 witb nm, bj Bute XL 



INTEiU£CTIONif. 95 

€09. Rilativ« pNnoiiiu, as w«U as conjanctuMM. serre to connect len- 
MM ; as, " BIcsMd it tbe man %oko feareth the Lord." 



GOi. Conjunctions very oi\en unite sentences when they appear to tmila 
eajiy words ; as in the foUowii^ sentences : '* ^^ t^ interest forbid vicious 
indnt^nces." ** Wisdom or foDy governs us." Each of these forms of ez- 
|»ressioB contains two sentences, namelj^, the first, " Duty forbids vicious in- 
datf^BBces •" " Interest forbids vicious indulgences f the second, *^ Wisdom 
governs us /' " Folly govenss us.'' 



Conjunctionji eoniuci verbs of the same mood and tense, 
and nouns or pronouns of the same case. 

EXKRCISES IN SYNTAX. 

605. " WiUiam toritts and ciphers" 

^And k a copuiiative co^uvnction. 

Ciphers ift a rje^vjuar actife uvtransitite verb, firom tlie 
verb to cipher — " Prts. cipher ; Imjftrf. ciphered ; Per, part, 
ciphered. 1. I cipher; 2. Yon cipher^ 3. He or Wxuiam 
ciphers^ — ^made in the ind'icative itood, present tense,' 
THIRD PERSON SINGULAR, Riid agrees with WiUxam understood, 
and is connected to umtes by the coiijiinclion aiud, agreeably to 

EXEEClSfiS IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

** JoImx ciphers rapidly, and reads ** Though he is Uyely, yet he is 

eonectly." not too volatile." 

^ If we eontond about trifles, and " If he has promised, he shouU 

> TioleaUy maintain our opin^ act accordingly.'* 

ions, we shall gain but fiiw " He denied that he circulated 

friends.** the report." 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

606. Will you compose a sentence contaxniBjnr the conjunction iff 
One, containing andt As many sentences as there ate conjunctions 
which follow ; each sentence containing one ? AWumgh. Unless. 
Pt/r. B9etnu0. * T%errfaf9. - X)r, NeUhtr. J^ar, 

Will you compoee a sentence about Jackson f One, about Clayf 
One, about Mawroef One,* abdut Madison f 



.- *\' 






lilV. OP INTERJECTIONS, 

60?. Interjections are words thrown in between the 
parts of sentences, to express the passions or sudden feelings 
of the speaker. 

— " ' " ■ I ■ / ■ ' ■ } II III n . n i 

What is thB qm of the copalativ* eon- Do conjonetiooa ever eonnoet •«r« 

nwtion ? 965. tencei when they appear to eoanect words 

Will joa rapeat the Uat af eopulativa oiUt ? G04. Giva an example. 604. 

aonianetioas f 966. «« WUlian writes and eiphcrs." Will 

What doea dwjaiueiva aiguify ? 971. " yon parse «im{ 7 605. tvfktr* 1 605. 

What doea the dbjsmetiTe eonjnaetion Wilt yon, in the next place, take the 

ewnneet ? 974. exerelsef to be parsed and wotten, and 

Will you repeat the list of them f 975. diiipose of them ? 

What ia the rale for eeanesdnf words LiV. What is the meaniaf of imttr- 

hy cenjiinetioni ?. XI. jution ? 983. 

What other wonia, betldea eonhino- What are interjeotioM i 607. 
tioQs aad prepeaitions, eeoaect f 603. 



90 £Not»n cnuodiAtt. 

nfing the objective case after the inteijectkm. Ttaeptoiiom hen spslMBe^ 
joa perceive, b of the first person r hence, 

NoTK X« Pronouns of the first person are pat in tixe 
objectire case, afler the inteijeetions Oh I OJdkl &c. 

609. We say, " O thou persecutor f" '' Oh ye hypocrites !" " O Ihott tite 
dwellest,'' Sui. : heace, 

Note XI. The interjeetioAs O ! oh ! and ah ! rec^ife 
the nominative case of pronouns in tlie second person. 

EXERCISES IN S^KTAX, 

610. "Ah met I must perish*^ 

•/97i is an interjection. 

itfe is a PERSONAL PRONOVN, oftlte piRST PER»<Mf, »iifeir&Am^ 
OBJECTITE CASE, Rftd govemed by aft, a^reeaMy to Note X* ^ 

/ EXERCISEa IN SYNTAX CONTINUED* 

<<X>,tlMfii(l.) who luuit nmtdeied cleaf (3.) to theealhi^C duijr 

thyfickndr' and honor." 

" O. tboui who hearestq^jper l" ^ Oh ! happy (4.) us, surrounded 

*< Ah me ! moat I endure all this >** with so many blesfllngs." 
<*Ah! unhappy (2.) thou, who art 

SErfTEIfCES TO HE WKPTTEW. 
6n. Will you compose a sentene^ eontaininr Ibbfitf tee. 



tainingoft/ One. about toleanoesf One, alxmtlaikMf OBe, about 
Mmdsf OuQ^ About Webster the ftatesiiian ? Oee, aibem a foed 
9€holarf One/about a poor ttMart One, abeut a good ' - 



LV. OF THE AQil££M£NT OF NOUNS. 

612. AFpositioN, in frammar, Mgaifie* aw pBUkf off two noaie hi te 



613. When I saj, " John tho BHVcbaaie has com^" 1 an jpaolring of onbr 
one person } the two nouns, Jchn and mechamCf botn meaning^ or rewring to 
the same pcnrson \ consequently they are put, by apposition, in the same caso : 
h^M:e 



When two or more nbunsy in ihe same sentencef signify 
the Mme things they are puty by (g/gositionf in the 
same ea»e^ 

Will yoa repeat ftom the list six inter- Wiil yoa now taktfths Mnainfaa-«a- 

Jsetions f S8S. etpiee* t» b« parsed mmI writtoiL ? 

. How may an interjdetioh geserallf be LV/ Ij^ewang^ofar^pcmtMiB? 619. 

known ? Sfo. . "John the nechanio.*' How naogr 

" Ah me !'* la what cave it hm 1 Sl#; pevioflt are here s^olum ofi SIX Shoald, 



What rule or note applies to iiu ? X; then, the two nouns, 

** O thou,** &e. Wiiat note applies be in the same, or uOSvtmX casa I 013 

totikottfXi. W»at is tha> fja jbt thioagf ii— K ? 

««Ahme!>* ^V!1I yeupariaajk? awf XV. 

010. 



>M.wMa«M.lMIMMM«i«MaH«i^MMM«lpii^lM*a 



U.) Vor thou, apply Note Zl. (90 AgreM with ftai, \^ Rrisff . 

#.> B4«aiVi3H ^ a«>»m <^)%)f 1mi*it7 ^ 
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JSKESdSSS IN SYNTAX. 
614. "Webster the stcOesman has kft us " 
;^f^ffy^it ]0 a GOMMOir noun, uABcvuBtm oenssk, third 

KKMOMt fisauLAU KDMBcs, voMiivAnTx CAMS, lad put in mppo- 

mtkm with fFekgtery by«.ui.« XV. 

SI^ESCIBBfl IK 0TNTAZ CONTIUVBD. 

1." . ' ■■ 

*« Jofanlbe Baptistwas hehetAe&," ** Cicero^ the orator, flourkbed ia 

'* David, the thief, Was appre- the time of CatUiae, the eon- 

hended.'* apirator." 

«(Johtifon, the ho6faie3ler» haa <<I yiait Thompton^ the ppofea- 

failed in business.'* tor, often.'* 

" I consulted Williama, the law- << J[ohn, the miller, died yeater- 

yer." ^ ' day.** 

•* If John win iot go, 1 win go " We will inspect the good* our- 

' myself" (1.) . aelvea." 

« Tou yourself are in fault." " I, I am the man who committed 

** They themsehres were nia- the deed." 
taien." 

JSdnorild— For the same reason that one noun agrees with aanfhw incase, 
it agrees vrith k in number aad person also. 

" I, Alexander, by the grace of ** We, the TgMneeenlativfa of the 
God, emperor of all 3ie Rua- ' people or these colonies, do 
siaauB, pvonulgatft thia law." mm thii deelaralkiii." 

JScfsorfc 2^«— When one ngoD describas or qmtiCes aoofher, the one so 
^fisiityiag becomes an adjedive in sense, and may be so considered m pars- 
ng. AccoldiBgl3^ TVtmentf m thej^rase ^' Tsewoat Heusa,*' is aa aqjac- 
Uye belonging to Hwut, by Rule TV. 

«1£. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

'' The Mai:lborou^h Hotel is aitu- ** John Dofaeon was in* town yeg^ 

atod In Waahmgton-fltreet." terday." 

'' The firm of Meesrs. l^liams '* John Johnson, the blacksmith, 

4l Som, has fitiled." has broken his leg/* 

Remark 3.—- When the nopns which refer to die same person or thing are 
separated by verfos^ as, " Webster is a statesman,'' it is customary to apply 
one or more of the loBowiag rales : 

t. Amu verh mtm kaioe ihemaateate afier it a» ie/^re if, wA«fi loCft worcCt 
rtfer to the acane thing. 

2. TTu verb to bi^ ihrougkall it» uuiati4m$f has the $ame case e^er 4i tu 
that toldch next preeedtt it. 

« Webstw tke steftMnciu*' WW yea " TraoMnt Hovm.*' Wliat psrt of 

paisB jtmfjf nijs T 614. tp$mik is TrmHmttl Saaiark fi. How 

Win j(pu now parse the saccee^in^ex- used here ? Kemsrk 9. Will yo« pane 

erciset r it in lull f 

"IwOlfoafself.'* WiD jpea pane WtHyou now pane all tlie ezei«ises 



wgKf t ttnder Remark S f 

Hew ie the eompoondpeifooal p iODO u n . What is the role ot rules ueoaUv gir- 

fonoed in the lini^ttlar ? 886. How in tke en for parting «tatMman, in the phrase, 

pivml ? 386. •« Webster fs a itateeman'* 7 Remark a , 

When one noon is pnt in apposition 1, 9, 3. 4. 

witliaaothexiria wlmt nutienlan does it In tne same sentenoe, do WAtttr sad 

acfos witii it r Remark 1. Hatunum both mean or refer to the same 



yffH yon now pane ^le next exsr- pereon ? In what case, thenionght they 
cisee ? , te be f 619. By what nde ? Xv. 



9 
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3: Pasnot verbs of naamngfjui^nig, S^, hme the mmw mm •/UrAem^ 
be/ortthem, 

4. Neuter verbt have tiu $ame eaee after them as before them, 

616. The foregoing rules^ in the o{>inioB of the writer/ are wfaollT amieeet- 
Miy, tendinis meraly to connue the mind of the learner by requinni^ fahn lo 
make a distinction m form, when there exbtg none in princi|rie. in comhont* 
tion of this fact, Mr. Murray has the following remaiit >— 

617. ** By these examplet it appears, that the veri) to be has no ffDvcnunent 
of case, hut serves in all its forms as a conductor .to the cases ; so Uiat the two 
cases, which, in the construction of the sentence, are the nejct before and after 
it, must always be alike. Perhaps this snMect %v31 be more intell^Ue by ob- 
serving that the words, in the cases precediagf and following^ the verb to be, 
may fa« said to be in apposition to each other. Thus, in the sentence, ' I im* 
derstood it to be him,* the words it and him are in appoaition ; that is, they re- 
fer to the same thing, and are in the same case." 

618. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

L 

" Webater is a Btateaman." " Julius Caesar was that Bomaa 
** Joh|i is a good scholar." fleneral who conquered fh* 

** William will become a distia- Gauls." 

gmshedand valuable citizen." " Tom struts a soldier.*' (1^) 

** She walks a queen." (1.) ' ^ Will sneaks « scrivener. 

« He is styled Lord (3 .) Mayor (1 . ) <^ Claudius Nero, Caligula's lUi 

of London." cle, a senseless fellow, obtain- 

« He was named John." (1.) ed the kingdom." 

" She moves a qneen." (1.) 

2. 
** Susan Jtook her to be Mary." (1 .) who is the son of Mr. (2.) John 

« I took him to be ichn (2.) Og^ Qnincy (2.) Adams.'^ (1.) 

den.* '^ She is not now the peiscm whom 
** We at first took it to be Her, but they represented her (l.) to 

afterwards were ccmyinoed liave been." 

that (3.) it was not she." *< Whom (5.) do you fancy them 
**He is not the person who {4.) tobe.^" 

it seemed he was." ** The professor was appointed 
** I understood it to be him (1-.) tutor to the prince.*' 

Remark 3.— -It not tuufreqoent^ happens that the connectiag verb is oaut* 
ted ; as, '' They made him captain ;^' that is, to be captam. 

3. " 

" They named him John." <' They proclaimed him king." 

** The soldiers made him gen- " His countrymen crowned him 
eral.' emperor. 

619. SENTENCES 'TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

' ft might have been him, (6.) but ** She is the person who I under- 
there is no proof (7.^ of it." stood it to have been." 

'* Though I was blamed, it could ** Who do you think me to be ?" 
not have been me.' " Whom do men say that I am ?" 

** I saw one who I took to be she." ** Whom think ye that I am ?" 

.m • - II I I w . . ii . . I ■ t u rn 

What office does the verb to be perfbrm be parsed in the phrase, ** I onderstood it 

between eaues f 617. to be him** ? 617. 

Are the cases next before and afler it, Will yon now pane leesona 1,9 and 3 r 

alike, or diflerent ? 617. Is the verb to be always expressed f 

What is the opinion of Mr. Mnnray Remarks. Give an example. Remarks, 

retpcetinf the cases before and after le Witt yon now take the senteaees to be 

kef 617. parsed and corrected ; also those to bo 

How does he think ie and Atm should written f 

(I.) Apphr Hula XV. (S.)BeBmik t. (S.) ConJUBClion {A.)Wk6 (■ Mit hi ttporftftm wtt^A^ 
bgr RuleSv: (UlTkim wkfmm with thtm, bf B«to XT (&) »M ihoiiM bt H •> iTW^ 
scoording to Rvie XT C^OApply Rul* VI 
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620. SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Will you eompooe a sentence hafing nouns in apposition .' One, 
having nouns in apposition, but separated by a verb ? One, having 
a noun used as an adjective ^ 

■ Will you construct a sentence hliving in it the word teho f One, 
havinj; whott f One, having whom f One, having loftot f One, 
having l^ai f One, having man f One, having woman f One, having 
loyf One, hMYiof girls T Qtie,hn.Ying parents f 



LVI. OF NOUNS USED INPEPENDENTLy. 

621. 7b addreu iigniiles to «peaA to ; as, '' James, vour father has come.*' 
Th^ name of the persoa addressed must ahw^ys be of the second person ^ and 
a noun m this situation, when it has bo verb to agree with it, and is M^olly dis ' 
comtecled with the rest of the sentence, is said to be mdependent. Hence, 



When an address is tnade^ the name of the person or 
thing addressed is in the nominative case independent, 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
022. ** John, will you assist me ?*^ 

John is a p&opka noun, of the second person, singular 

- NUMBER, MASCULINE GENDER, and NOMINATIVE CASE INDEPEND- 

■KT^ according to Rule XVI. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUJSD. 

" My Idrds, (1.) the time has eome ** Rufos, vou must improve your 

when we must take ipme de* time. 

eiaiVb measures." " Gentlemen of the jury." 

" In making this appeal to you, ** James, /I.) study (2.) your 

my fellow-citizens, I rely en- book. 

tirely on your candor.'* '< William, do try to get your les 

son to-day. 

" Boys, attend to your lessons." '< Mv dear children, let no root of 
** Girls, come into school." bitterness spring up among 

" Did you speak to me, girls ?" v you." 

LVI. ** James, ^our fiUher has eeni«.'* . When la a noun independonl ? 621. 

Which word here is the name of the per- Wlist is the rule for a noun put inde- 

■on addressed ? pendently ? XVI. 

What is the meanioc of Ce tiddress 1 la the sentence, " John, will yon as- 

081. list me ?*> will you parse Jifhn ? 632. 

Of what peiwm^is « ttoaa when an ad- WiH von next pane the rest pf the ex- 

draes is made ? 681. ercises m this rule t 

«W— ^^"•r*^- I iW ■ « I mm 11 I I ■ I I I .i.M... 

(1.) Ellis ZVL (2.) IsipaatiTS mosdt sad afi«M witt llkoit or you anilvstoiMl, br Ride VII, 
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LVII. OP NOUNS IN THB QASE AB80LCTB. 

623. In the phrase, '' The sun bein^ risen, we set S|ul/' Om fint claHM i^ 
Um tait«iu»,iiBiiMly << The sub being liseo," has nothuig to do with tb« re. 
mauder : the noun and participle mav, therefore, when taken together, be said 
to be m the nominative case indepenaent : bat as we have akeaay one case of 
Jhis natare, we wffl^ for the sake of making a distinction. caU this {the noim 
jomed with a participle) the nommalive <sase absohite. Hence, 



A noun or pronoun before a participle^ and independent 
of the rest of fhe sentence^ is in the nominative cast 
aksolut€. ^ 

624. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

• The stin (1.) bdng rfwn, (2.) we " Wemngton having wturned to 

departed." England, tranquimtj wm rt- 

Egypt being eonqueied^ Alex- atored to France," 

ander returned to Syna." « Bonaparte being conquered, the 

"Shame being loat,aUvij;ti»^fM . kiag waa restored." 

.. r^i^"*' » ,. ^* The conditions being obaenred, 

"Theaoldien retfefttUqt, iHotot^ the bttmdn was a ttirtMa 

waajbat" benefit.'*^ 

625. SENTENCES TO BE PABSED AND CORRECTED* 
"Him (3.) only excepted, who "Him being deatroyed, the ro- 
.. TT^^ * murderer." maiBinff robben made ifaeir 
" Her being divmiMed, the net oi eeoape. 

the achoUrs behaved well." 




LVm, OF THE INFINITIVE MOOH. 

Note XIL— -A rerb in tlie infinitive mood is sometimes 
placed independendy^ as, " To be frank, I own I hate in- 
jured you." 

626. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

" To confess the truth, I was in " To tell the plain truth, I per 

fault." euadfed him to atar." 

" To display his power, he op- " To convince tou, I will con 

pressed his soldiera." tinne here till you fetnm." 

LVII. ** The sun beioff risen, we »«t LVin. ** To confeii the truth, t 

•ail." How raany wordi in thi« ten- war,** ice. How ii U emtfeas ueed ?— 

tenee, Uied independeAtly, aro tafefap to- Note XII. 

gather ? 633. What is the rule for it ? N«te XH. 

Why is this ease denomfnated theeasd What i« the inlbitiTe nood uied ibr ? 

absohtte .' 683. 479. 

What is the rule for the ease abeohtte ? Hotr ffiany twtsei haf it f 998. 

XVII. ' What is iu usual sign ? ftl7. 

Will you now take the paning oxer- Will you now pane the exoreiMt «n- 

cises under Kule XVII., and then die dei Note XII>. f 
ffentences to be corrected ? 

(I.) Inttie Bomiintive CMe abulsta.via bring rimiu br Rak XVn. (2.) Rate zm. 

^^\^'^/"*™*^^^"M>*«l«t>iititoaldbeiBtl»noBiiaitiT«eMS. IKm riwvM thmtas fas H 
tBute ZVIL 
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<' To plsy U pkuaat.'' What is ^Mtant 1 '* To play." The infinitive 
to plau is, then, the nominative case to is, ** Then shah not kill^ is required of 
allinea." MThat is requikwl f '< Thou shalt not kiD/' The veHbTu re^rmrecf, 
then, agrees with ** Thou shalt not kill/' ^ iu nominative. Hence, 

626-1. Note XIII. — ^The infinitive mood, or part of a 
Bentence* is frequently pot as the nominative case to a verb 
of the third person singular. 

6S7. EXERCISES m SYNTAX. 

* To excel requires much eicer* '^ Thou ahalt not kill, is the com- 

tion." mand of God." 

** Ta abandon Mends will rink a '' Honor thy father and thy moth< 
- man's charaeter." er, is required of all men." 

'< To practise religion iaourdn- ''To write a fair hand requires 
ty." practice ." 

.Kemark l.^-7V> exifet is the nonuBative case to reqttires by Note XIII. ; 
ifid rtqmrta agrees 'with to txcd bv Rule VII. In parsing ^* Thou shalt not 
kin," we first apply Rules VI., VII. and IX. The whole phrase is considered 
the noounative to it requtredj by Note XIII. 

t. The infinitive mood, or a part of a sentence, is frequently tlie object of a 
transitive' verb ; as, ** Boys love to play J!.' What do boys love ? " 1V> play!" 
The object of love, then, is to flay, ** Children do not consider bow much nas 
been done for them by their pEurents.'' Consider what 7 " How much has been 
dtaitfor tiwm by ikeir parents ;" including for the object of the verb the whole 
phrase in italics. 

^OTE XIV^The infinitive mood or part of a sentence, 
. may have ai41^ctive or participle agreeing with it, when 
there is no noun, either expressed or understood^ to which 
the adjective may belong. 

6li EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

'' To see the snn is pleasant." '< Defraud not^thy neighbor, is 

. " To practise virtue will be pro- binding on all." 

ductive of hi^piness." << To do good to our enemies, is 

^ To be ridiculed is unpleasant." not natural to our hearts." 

Remmrks^^Pleasant agrees with " to see the sun,"^ by Note XIV. Bind- 
ing agrees with " Defraud not thy neighbor,'^ by the same authority. To is 
w^y Rule VII. ; to stm, Rule Vul. ; to the infinitive to see. Note XIII. 



629. SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 




describing /— ^-i. , ^--w, ™«- 

ner of playing tag f One, on the duty of children to mind their pa- 
rents ? pn<e, or more, on industry f One, on the business apu intend 
to pursue finr life ? 

** To ptk7 u pleasant." What ispt^as- 
ftt ? what, thep, is the nominauve to 



Since we have a rule for to lave^ ag a 

aat f What, thep, is the nominative to verb, there is no necessitx for considering; 

-w 7 696-1. Rule i Note XIII. it the object in parsing : what rale, then, 

" Thoa Shalt not kill, is required of all xnlljon apply to it ? XH. 

men." What is required? Will you name an example in which 

What is the nominative to is reqmiredl there is part of a sentence used as the 

636-1. Rule ? Note XIII. el^ect of a verb ? 6S7. Remark 9. 

Will you now parse the joBmaining ex- ** To see the sun is pleasant.'* Will 

•ieia«s under this rale ? yonnarse pUaaoKt 7 to seel thol sun 7 is? 

** Bors love to play." What is the •{>• Will you now parse the reraaininy ex- 

Jeet 01 low 1 (B7, Remark S* wcises under Note XIV. 

9« 



-^ 



y 
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% LIX. 

6S0. In the phnie, ** Jdm and Jamw «re hare,*' the MQse is that <' John 
and James are bo&i here :" two persons are therefore spoken 6f, which ren- 
ders it ueeessar^ to «se the piuraTverb ore, to agree with two boobs wfaieh Ib- 
dividually are singolar : hence, 



Two or more nmms or pranownt^ of the tinguhr num- 
ber ^ connected together by Ajifj}, either expressed or 
understoodi must^have verbs), nouns^ and pronouns^ 
agreeing with them in the plural number. 

631. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
" WUliam and James run.** 
** Mary and Harriet study, and 

they will therefore excel." 

<< Ton and I are in £iult." 

" John and Thomas say they in- 
tend to study Latito." 

Remarks.-^WUliam is one of the nominatives to the verb run. James \$ m 
the nominative case to the verb run, and is connected with the noun XVUHam, 
by Rule XI. Run agrees with WUliam and Jamet'hy RuIeXVIir. 

632. SENTENCES TO BE PAESEt) AND C^m^XTTEV. 

i^Rct his 



" John aful Joseph can get thoir 

lessons." 
<< Time and tide wait for no man/' 
** My eoat and pantaloons were 

made by Watson." 



** Mary and her cousin has come." 
" Ton and I makes progress in 

our studies." 
« Life and health is both uncer- 
tain." 



son is in 



" The &rmei 

town." 
** Susan and her aisfter is 

. ful." ^ 

** William and John both 4mte8 a 

good hand." 

RiHuLrks. — ^For has come, we should read have come, that the verb may bo> 
plural, m^en it has two nommatives connected by and, according to Rule 

Exception l.—* When and conniMta two or more nouns in the siiwilar, which 
refer to the same person or ihiaf^, the verb must be sinjrular 3 as, '' Pliny the 
philosopher and naturalist has greatly enriched science, 

ess. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

''' • That superficial scholar and • ** In that house live a great and 

* critic nave, given new evi- distinguished scholar ai^d 

dence of his misguided judg- statesman." 

ment." " Mr. Cooper, the sailor and nov- 

'* There |^ a benevolent man and eUst, vint La Fayette, the 

schoKr." patriot and philantnropist.". 



LIX. When I say, " John and Jamei 
are here,** of how many persons do I 
•peak ? 

Should we, then, use <« or are f 690. 

What is the role for are 1 XVHI. 

Will yon now parse the exercises un- 
der Knlo XVin.? 

" William and James run.*' Will you 
parse WUliam in fhll f and ? Jomes 7 
runf 

Will you parse the next exorcises f 

'* Mary and her cousin has eome."— 
<^»*v is this inooneot ? 633. 



Will you parse the succeeding exer- 
cises ? ^ 

<* niny the philoeopher and naturalist 
has greatly enriched science.** Why 
ahoura we use Aw, in this sentence, in- 
stead ofhaoe 1 Exception 1. 

** That superficial scholar and eritio 
have gijen.** Why is have giom, incor- 
pect.' Kxeeption 1. - 

What is the rule for Mw eosM? Bxeep- 
lion 1. * 

Will you correct and parse th« rem^ 
ing exercises ? 



ExMkm t-vA^WIiai twi5 or mora Boma ni th«i tiagular, eooBMtod by €Md, 
ksve M^ or every joined vntk tb«m, die verb nmit be in tae vagvjer nnoiber $ 
a8> " Every person, every bouse; and every blade oipasa, waa deatfoy«4" 

634. SENTENCES TO BE PABSED AND GORRECTED. 

" Every man, and every woman, '* Eaeh man, and each woman, 

and every child, were taken." were |fartioularly allnded to 

" Every tree, stick and twig, wer» in the report of the afiair." 
consumed.'* 

Remark.— Weref in the first of these exampies, should be changed for toa«, 
because reference is had to each person, individually considered, which, in re- 
spect to the verb, is the same in effect as if one person only was spoken <yr. 

Note XY.*-£very is aometimea associated with a diural 
noan, in which fase the verb must be siogular ; as, ^ Every 
hundred years constitutes a century.** 

635. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

*', Every twenty-four hours afford " Every four years add anothtr 
to us the vicissitudes of day day to the ordinary number 

and night." of days in a year." 

lUmarJk.'^AJfordf ia the esample above, is a violation of the note : it should 
be affords, in the singular number. The reason of this is, that " every twanty- 
ft>ur*liours,'^ signifies a smgU period of timtf and is, therefore, in reality sin- 
gular. 

NofTB. XVI.*-*A verb in the plural will agree with a col- 
lective noun in the singular, when a part only of the indi- 
viduals are meant ; ai^, '' The council were divided in their 
sentiments." When the noun expresses the idea of unity, 
the verb should be singular ; as, **' The council was com- 
posed wholly of farmers." 

Reinark6.^^xi the foregoinr examiple, we use the plural vefb ioer« divided, 

because we refer to the individuals composiiuf the council ; but if no allusion 

of this sort had been made, and we had spoken of ft as one entire bodV|We 

. should have used the singular verb, accoroine to the common rule 3 as, " The 

council is composed wholly of fanners." 

We apply to council, in the first example, Notk XVI. ; to tocre dmUUd, the 
same note: and to coimcUf and was composaij in the second jszample, R9i<xs 
VI. andVlI. 

636. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

" The council were divided in " My people do not consider." 

their eentimenlf .'* ** The multitude eagerly pursue 

"Apart of the men were mur- pleasure as their chief good." 

aered." ^^ 

In th« first exfunple, under Exception " Tb« couacil were ^divided.'* Why 

Mf why niM 1009 i*stroyed, rather than not «nm? Note XVI. Remarks. Ruler 

w«re ie$troy$d1 Exception 2. Note XVI. 

Will you parse the remainingrexeroiteB When it a nonn ealled eolleetfe* ? 906. 

under this exeeption, after having eer'- In what circumstances would it bo 

reeled them ? proper to use the singular verb f Not»i.^ 

♦♦Every twenty-four hours afford to ^XVI. Give an example, 

us." What does ♦♦ every twenty-lenr How do you parse eoundll Note XVI. 

hours" Mgnify, one period of time, or Remarks. Wert dnrided t Note XVI. 

more ? What is wrong, then ? Why ? Remarks. Was eonwosed, in the second 

636. Remark. examplo ? Note XVI. 

Wliat is the rule for this? Note XV. -Will you now parse and eerreet the 

Win yon correct and parse the other remaining exercises under this nets f 
ozample ' 
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697. SENTENCES TO BE PAB£H&D AND G0RRSCT£lt>. 

" 2& People <^otfa not consider/* ** The committee was di\rided in 

" lie "people rejoiAs in that their sentiments, and has re- 

wbich should give it sorrow." ftned the business to « gea* 

** The multitude rushes to certain eral meeting.'* 

destruction." 



LX. 

638. Negatwt means denying ; 9ea^ c^^irtnaiice, atsertk^ oc cbc/arnv jNjrf 
liWy. A sentence in which something is denied is a negative one, anoa ^eo- 
mice in w)iich scMnetfaing js affinned or positively ass^^ed, is an affinoiitfva 
one. " Vice degradds us/^ is an affinnativc sentence, and " Labor does not 
iqjure us/^ is a negative one. -Ndt, nothing ^ none at allf by no means f nOfinno 
u/iMtf neither f no, non^ Spc.y «re negative terms. 

The phrase, ** Lhave nothing/' hiife one negative, and means, '' I have not 
any tiling.'' The phrase, '^ i have not nothing," cannot mean the iame 
as " I have nothing," but mnst mean, on the conliraryj '' I have something." 
This last, you perceive, is an afiirm&tive saitence^and sisnifics the same as um 
foregoing one, " I have not nothing." Two negatives, therefoie, are equal to 
an a%mative. Hence, 



Two negatives in the same sentence^ are eqmtalent to 

^ an affirmatioe. 

639. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

** He spends all the day in Idle- '^ Be (1-.) honest, nor (2.) take (3.) 

ness, and I cannot prevail on ho shape nor senwlance of 

him to do nothing.' diaguise." 

" He cannot get no employment <'JEIe is so (4.) indolent, that he 

in town.' will not do nothing.** 

" I cannot by no means consent." '^ 1 did not say nothing." 

'' I i^iall not take no interest in " He cannot do nothing accepta- 

the affair." ble to John." 

** I never studied no grammar.*' 

Renuarka.'^or notJiing, in the above examples, read eenytking, in accord- 
ance with RuLX XIX. 

■ ■ - ■ - 

LX. Whatii the meaning of nejrat>V0 7 What is "Ihave not nothinff" Mnal 

638. j^brmat^ 1 638. to in exprosuoa ? 638. 

What is a negative sentence ? 63B. What, then, Mn we say of two nega- 

An alBnnative one ? 638. Give an ex- tiv«s ? Rale "XIX, 

ample of each. Will you next take the exercises onder 

Will yon name a few negiative tenns ? Rule XIX. ? 

638. What is a nomi ? 4. article ? 356. 

How many negatives has the phrase adjective ? 96S. prononn ? 361. verb ? 

•*I have nothing," and what does it 438. participle? ^6. adverb? 588 

mean ? 638. preposition ? 596. coDjnncti<m ? 



Meaning of " I have not nothing" ? inteijeetion ? 607. common noun ? 3&1. 

638. proper noun ? 305t. definite article? 80. 

How many negatives has it ? mdefinite article ? 83. 

What kind of « sentence is **I have How many properties in grammar have 

•ometbing" ? 638. . noons r 306. Bow many have verbs ?* 

(lOJhagraet with Mou or you tiiidenidod,b]r Role VU. 
(2.) For noTj read emd. 

.^<?-^ '^^.y m «» in»B«!«fiw mood, sod i^nn wifli Oou «r you tmdmkwd aad b teeelbie 
10 Urn aMonltaK to Ruls ju. 

(40 AdwbT 

• Mood, tMM| iiambcr,ind 



BaCEKClSES. 
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640. PROMISCUOUS EXE^ISES IN SYNTAX. 

" Deep rivers move with silent " Power cUagoverB the 
majesty f but sxjoail tHrooks 
•le noisy." 

" Deeds are fruits ; words are but 
leaves." 

'^ It is a bad horse indeed that 
will not carry lus own prov- 
ender." 



of man.** 

'* Quarrels are eainly beflun, bat 
with difficult ended. 

** Force without Aveeast is of lit- 
tle worth." 

" Rome was not built ill one 
day." 



** The ho^ never looks up to him /' lu youth and strength think of 



who threshes down the a- 

corns." . - , 

"Add not trouble to the grief- 

>vora heart." " 
*^ If the counsel be good, it is no 

matter who gives it." 
" By others* faults wise men cor-- 

rect their own." 
*^ When the world says you are 
~ wise- and good, aiik yourself 

if it be true." 
" Sin and misery are constant 



old i«e and ^a&en." 
" AU are not saintS' who gi to 

church." 
" To sav well is good, but to do 

well is better.**^ 
" No fear should deter ut taax 

doing good.'* 
" Pride, perceiving Humility hon- 
orable, often borrows her 

cloak." 
<' 8a;y what is well, but do wfaat 

le better.** 



companions. 

641. SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Will you compose one sentence describing the business Qf an tn- 
structer f One, the business of a dotAor f One. the business of a 2ato- 
yer f One, of a dentist f One, Q^t^awfgwnf One, of a farmer f One, 
of a UacksTnith f One, of a miller f One, of a m^charU f One, of a 
WToeer f One, of an woth^eary f -One, of a legidator f One, of a jud^ef 
One, of a ceUmel f One, of a taptain f One, of a genend f One, of ah 
ageiit in afeLctory f Oife> of the directors of a hoA T 



LXI. 

643. When I say, ^ He taught me grammar,^ I mean. ^* He taught grtm- 
mar to rae -P grammar, then, is the object of the verb, ana me is governed by 
the preposition to, understood. In the first example, we have two oMective 
cases alter the verb Umght ; and since there are many instances hke tne pre 
ceding, in which transitive verbs are followed by two objective cases--4ieBoe 
the foTlowlng 

are the ligns of the present tense ? 519. 
imperfect ? 980. perftet ? Htl, plaptr^ 
feet ? 5E29. tot fntnre ? 583. ■oeood 
fatare i 584. 

Will you now pane the promiseuous 
exercises ? 

Will you next take ths •entenfiM to bs 
yrritten ? 

LXI. ''He taught me jmmmar.*' 
What doM this meanr 648. What, then, 
is the object of the verb, and by what is 
grammer coTemed I (H8. By what >• sm 
governed f 648. 

How many objeetiTS eases, then, ibl< 
low the verb taughtl 643. • 



How many participles are there ?* 
What are they ? $60, 508, 904. 

When is a verb active f 439. 

When transitive ? 440. When intran- 
sitive ? 441. How may it be known? 
154. ■ 

Will you decline tl tko^t h$7 ahe7 
it 1 427. 

Of wbat person is J? my'l us ? their 7 
y»»f 187. 

What is mood P 451. the indicative ? 
458. potential? 453. BubjunetiTe? 456. 
infinitive? 479. imperative? 478. How 
BMtny tenses has the indicative ? 5S5. 
■vbjanetive r 580. peteDtial? 537. iiH 
flaitlre.^58B. impeftttivef 589. What 



TBtm. 
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Tkffo ohjecti'oe cases^ the one of a person^ and the other 
of a things may follow transitwe verbty of askings 
teachings givingj fyc*; a preposition being under- 
stood. . 

" He taught me grammar,^* 

Rtmark 1.— In the foregoug example, me iJoA grammar mre both govereed 
by iaughtt accordiog^ to Rule AX. 

648. EXAMPLES IN SYNTAX- ^ 

' He taught me ^nunmar.'* « My inatrticter gave iii6 a Talna- 

' William asked me sojpoe ques- ole book, for my attentioa to 

tioM." study." 

" My mother wrote me a precious '' She forbade him the piesenoe^of 

letter in the month or May." the emperor." 

** IlImj allowed him his seat in '* The Fmch denied him ths 

Congress." privikfeof anAmericaiietti 

' John gaye me a detaUed account sen.*' 

of tne whole transaction." . ^ 



LXII. 

644. The natural construction of^he passive voice requires the otgeciof the 
active verb to become the.nom^ative to tfaepassive v«fb; as/'' He tsuehl lae 
grammar f ** Grammar was taught me." in som^ few instances, ^^ist Im re- 
verse takes place ^ as. '' I was tau^t grammar f here the otgect, gratftmar, 
is placed aflter the verb : we therefore derive the following 



An objective case may foUow passive verbs of ajiikmg^ 
teachings and some others ; asj ^* I was taught gram- 
mar." , 

in* Apply to /, Rule VI. ; to wot taughi, Rule YII. ; to grammar ^ Rolb 

€45. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

** John taught me music." <' I was taught grammar." 

** Music was taught me by John." '* The presence ts^ the emperor 
*' A question was asked me." ' wais fbrbidden Theresa. 

" Theresa was forbidden the pres- " Reading is taught in almost ey- 
eiioe of the emperor." ery school." 

I 

What Tttle Is given for eases of fchii the obieet ? 644. Give an ezsaple. 

deecription ? XX. 644. Give an example where the re- 

By what are im and grommar sovem* verge takes place. 644. 

ed f 649. Eemark 1. Where is^the object placed ? 644. 

Will you next parse the exercises an- *' I wee taoght crammar." Will yea 

der Rule XX. ? pane II wa» Umfit 7 gr mm m tr 7 

LXII. What ie the natural construe- Will yon next. talta the 

tion of the yaaaive voiae in rtlhranee to 4ar Knle XXI. f 



^%. 
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l« is like 
>« onlikt 



n ia 
prp- 
ohti 
our 
He 

I 

ike 



u 



ti 



&'»1^^ twe»ty-fiv, 
een ??"»**' . . , 



The cart weighs fifteen hundred 

pounds." 
The wall which separates China 
from Tartary, commonly call- 
ed the ffreat Chinese wall, is 
fifteen nundred miles long, 
iruw*- — . ii.rris.) ^~ — '**^* ^^ fmm twenty to thirty 

worth » d^^ii^centa.*' feet in height." 

Sways r^yfeet broad.- 

«« The cha««* ^ ^^^^^ ,«««, i, governed accocding to Notk XVIII. 

c*.Wy^!^H^?^:-^ : 

■'_,,_- "Z." ' UAtna kuit May." Will ycm pftrw the «x«rolMi under 

— -^-rr .i He «*»« "^^^en more fully Bule XXII. f 

•Jj?t doet tb»» "gS?,' vou PWM A«M ? What is the note reapectiof Wn and 

•J'^Lt j<'«r»eari»tthemii- "He ii Uke hb fether." Htfw ia 

''''ttobo cotttinned ?!JLrran » »"••'* /«**<»• !»•"•«* ' Note XVH. 

.ijonn ,.^^g ^'^'i^JL, mean, when Will you next take the remaining ex- 
lK!i?'do theaa wntence. mew* w « ^^^.^^^ j ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ , 

^lY^eicpwHed? 
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Note XIX. — ^The conjunction as, after such, manyy and 
sataey is generally considered a r^ative pronoun ; as in the 
following examples : 

'< He receires into hit «diool ai **^ He took euch booke ee pleewii 

many echoloza at (1.) apply." him." 

** Our instmcter,' who k ecmptv- '** He exhibited the same ooorae 

loutly exact in the execution <}f conduct as #a8 once befbre 

of justice, punishes seveiely exhibited on the same occa- 

all Buch as disobey his com- sion." 

mands." 

Remarks,'-^ 1 .) ^ is a eonumction, used here as a iielative, accordii^ to the 
|9oTC proeediiiff ; of the third persotf pkiral, masculine gender, agreeing: with 
Mchtdartf accor£ngio Rule V. ; and in the noninatiFe case to o^y, aoeord- 
ing to Rule VI. 

Note XX.-^The conjunction than seems to have the 
force of a preposition before the relative tcham, in a sentence 
where a comparison is made ; as follows : 

** Which, when Beelzebub per- " Alfred^ than^ whom. Solomon 

ceiyed, than whom, (1.) Satan excepted, a wiser lung never 

(2.) excepted, (3.) none higher reigned, was one of the eaxlT- 

sat." • est English kings." 




1 



. 649. SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

-*ttve ven* •o«*w^. , , . i j ■» - 

"^' — ^^ ■ ■ vuk i^tPf^ having a proper example under RvLX 

wiu 7o\c<ao9oii^ ^rr^NL VH. j^ vni.? IX.? f.? XI..? xn.? 
I.? ii-UE? v^- oVvTVwn.? XVIII.? XIX.? XX.? xxi.? 

XIII. ? XIV. ? XV. ? XVI. ? J^Xl^ 

^ Wmyou construct a«.ntence <Je«SpSv?^!;^^ 

•STil ie S^nw^^r qf^rM^Mersf one, on eocA ^ the ««<«»/ 
' ^ Jka ^^^oT^Zmf one, on the manMr of niaking hayf one, 
one, on the effBCts ^J/^/.J^^l^"' traiidngf one, on the celebration 
on the appearance tf soldzers when *?^?f'"'*^ V°T' " ^^ the utility 
oftheimirtkofJulyf one, on the irfiitiy o/^re? one. on uie Mtioq^ 
% Zid f one, on the us^buss of the cmf one,onJrmt? 

received into »g!» ff^Jf * " "*"' "^ What does it teach us ? 291. 

example ..«»-«i.M to be What four thinn bel<iBfiU) iMuan ? 808. 

WfttW«?87|»^' WbwsatW. 317. 



PARTS OF SPEECH. 100 

LXIV. OF WORDS USED AS DIFFERENT 
. PARTS OF SPEECH. 

650. That is a relative. 

When who or which may be substituted for it, and make sense ; 
M, ** Tbe maBtlMi [who] arrived yesterd/^y." 

651. That is a demonstrative pronoun , 

When it is joined with a noun to point it out ; as, '^ That man is 
iiii0ll««nt." 

652. That is a conjunction, 

In all cases when it is neither a r«lative nor a demonstrative prp- 
Boan ; ■«, << He studies that he may learn." 

653. But is 2i preposition, 

When it has t)^, sense of except ; as, " All but [except] John 
came." 

654. But is an adverb, 

Whf0B it haB the sense of only ; a«/< This is but [only] dcmg ova 
duty." 

655. But is a confunetimi, 

Ia aU casts when it is neither an adverb nor preposition ; as, *^ He 
called, but I Miiised to go." 

656. As is a relative, 

Wken it foUowa mami, such, or same ; as, ** Let such as hear take 
heed." 

657. Aft is an: adverb, 

'When it is joined to an adverb or adjective in the sense of so; aa. 
** He does as well as he can." » 

656. Aa is a conjunction, 

In all cases except when it is an adverh or relative ; as, *^ He did 
aa I directed him." 
, 659. Either is a conjunction, 

When it corresponds to or ; as, ** Either the one or the other." 

660. EiTHBR is a distributive pronoun. 

When it means " one of the two ;" as, << You can take either 
road." . 

661. Both is a conjunction, 

When it is followed by and ; as, " Wl» assisted him both for hia 
sake and our own." * U . 

How may noniu, natarally neater, be noun ? 651. Give an example. When a 
oonyerted rato tiie masenline or feminine coniunction ? 65S. Give in example. 
It f 818. Wlien is tat a prepotitioB ? 053. Give 



What if the feminine eorrespondinff to an example. When an adverb i 654. 
dMor 7 ^dS. H«w ie the femiame Give an example. When a coojaaetion f 



hef fiMMd ? 656. Give an example. 

Will yon tpell the lima^ne cone** Whenia<va relative? 656. Give an 

peaillng tn fmfT IHny T frmcTiirfrr T 310. example. When an adverb ? 667. Give 

R9m is th« Ibmaioe have formed ? an eaample. When a eonjunetioa ? 658. 

Will yen apett the fominine eorres- Give an example, 

pondinff to baron, 1 poet 7 pnsot ? Jom 1 Whea is oithor a eonjnnetion ? 050. 

wtmffJ tyi^l hm^l Mc»1 moinutotl Give an example. When a distribntive 

J19. proBoan ?. 660. Give an example. 

LXIV. When in tkat a, relative ? 650. Whm ii both a eonjnnetion ' 661. Giwa 

Give ao szample. A d«monetrative pro- an example. When an adjective pronoun ? 

668, Give an example, 

10 
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662. Both is an cidjective pronoun. 

When it means " the two ;'* u, " Both the men are j^tultjr." 

663. Yet is a conjunction. 

When it follows though ; as, ** Though he reproyes me, jet 1 
esteem him." In all other cases, it is an adverb ; as, ** That event 
has yet to come.'' 

664. For is a conjunction. 

When it means the same as because ; as, " He tnuted him, for hit 
knew that he would not deceive him." 

665. For is a preposition. 

In all instances except when it is a conjunction ; as, *< He wwhs 
for me." 

666. What is a compound relative, .|* 
When it stands for << that which ;" as, " 1 will take what [that 

wliich] you send me." v 

667. What is an interrogative relative pronoun. 
When used in asking questions ; as, " What do you want V* 

668. What is an a^ective pumoun. 

When Joined with a noun ; as, << What strange things he said !" 

669. What is a compound adjective pronoun. 

When joined with nouns, and has the sense of two or more words ; 
as, <^In what manner he succeeded, is unknown to me;" that is, 
** The manner m which he succeeded, is unknown to me." 

670. What is an inteijection. 

When used to ez|H?e8s wonder ; as, " What ! take my mosey V* 

671. Then is a cot^unction, 

When it has the sense of therefore; as, *< If he has commanded it, 
then I must obey." 

•672. Then is an adverb, 
When it refers to time ; as, ** Did you hear it thunder then ?** 

673. Much is a noun. 

When it stands for quantity ; as, " Where much is given, much 
.will be required." 

674. M0CH is an adjective. 

When it is joined to nouns ; as, " Much labor fatigues us." 

675. Much is an adverb. 

When it qualifies the same parts of speech that the adverb does ; 
as, '* Thou art much mightier tnan I." 

676. More is a noun. 

When it implies quantity ; as, " The more we have, the more we 
want.' 

When IB yet a eonjunciioD ? 663. Giro When an interjection ? 670. Gire aa •<• 

an example. When an adverb' 663. ample.- 

Give an example When it tAM« conjonctioo ? 671. Oiva 

Wlien ii far a eoi\)anetion ? 664. Give an example. When an adverb i 699. 

an example W)imi a prepoeition * 66S Give an example. 

Give an example When is nwcA a noon i 673. Giv« aa 

When ii vkat a eomponnd relative' example. Wlien an adjective? 674. Give 

666 Give an example. When an inter- an examf^. When an adverb f 075. 

rofattve relative pronoun '.667 Give an Give an example, 

example When an adjective pronoun ? When ie «or« a mnin ? 676. Oiveaa 

> 668 Give an example. When a oom- example 
pound uronoun * 669 Give an examole 



EXERCISES. 
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677. More and most are ac^ecHves, 

When they qaaliiy a noun ; as, *^ The more joy I have, the more 
■orrow I expect ','* *^ Most men are mistaken in their pursuit of hap- 
piness." 

678. More and most are adverbsj 

When used in comparisons ', as, " This boy is more ebedient than 
that ;' ** The soil of Cuba is most fertile." 



679. 



PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 



« They perfume their gfarments." , 

" A perrame is a sweet odor." 

''They rise early in the mom- 
in^." 

** A rise sometimes signifies the 
beginning." 

** Rufus npeus the lang^ge of 
truth.^ 

** James performed his part well." 

** A jrell is a fountain of water." 

** A well 9ian is one who enjoys 
his health." 

*' We frequently walk in the ffar- 
den." 

** The Jews fast oflen." 

" He walks very fast." 

" The refuse signifies the worth- 
less remains." 

** Desert not a friend." 

''Joseph's brethren came and 
bowed down before him." 

" William went after his slate." 

2 

•' The man that I saw, was ex» 
ecuted." 

" That man that you met yester- 
day in the street, was taken 
and sent to Boston, that he 
might have an impartial trial." 

" We assisted liim bot-h for your 
sake and our own." 



'' His elder brethren came before 
Benjamin did." % 

" John left after William came." 

" Evil communications corrupt 
good manners." 

" Corrupt conversation is .very 
foolish." 

" A walk in the fields in the sum- 
mer season is delightful." 

" A true fast is abstaining from 
mi||mty. 

" Sin is a moral evil^ and the 
cause of natural evib." 

" Protest not rashlv, lest thou 
have to repent of it." 

" A protest is a solemn declara- 
tion against a thing." 

" Do nothing rashly, lest thou 
precipitate thyself into inex- 
tricable difficulty." 

" Hasty promises are seldom 
kept.'' 

• 

" Did you hear the report of the 

cannon tlien ?** 
" Where much is given, much 

will be required. 
" Future time is yet to come." 
" He trusted him, for he knew 

that he would not deceive 

him." 



When are mora and most adjectives ? 
C77. Give examples of each. When ad- 
verbs ? 678. 6ive Rxample.<i of each. 

What is number 7 5. What does the 
•lAgular number denote? 8. What the 
plural ? 10. 

What nouns hax'e the singular form on- 
ly ? 334. What the plural f 3^. What 
are the same in both numbers ? 335. 

How is the plural number of nouns gen- 
erally formed ?n397. 

When noius end in th^ »kf &c., how do 
they form the plural ? 338. 

How do those ending in for fa ? 329. 

How is the plural formed, when the sin- 

Slar ends in y, with no other vowel in 
» same syllable ? 330. 
What is case ? 333. The nominative 
f 99$, Puisatsivv ca9« ? 337. How 



formed ? 338. How formed when the ain- 
gular ends in »» 7 341. 

What does tlie objective case ezpiMi f 
343. 

Will you decline mani beokl 345 
chair 7 315. 

Will you parse the promiicuous azor- 
cise^ ? 

What is an adjective? 363. What 
does the positive state express ? 365. 
Comparative? 366. Superlative? 367. 
How is the comparative formed in mono- 
Bvllables ? 369. How in more syllablei 
tban one ? 370. 

How do you compare the folloMring ad- 
jectives?— ^octf? bad7 «piM7 mU7 
smtM 7 inrtueus 1 many 1 oUI 115. 

When does an adjeotiva beooms a nonn 
In paning ? 378 
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''' Bdih the men are guilty." • 
*' Although he reproves me, yet I 

esteem him." 
" All but John came." 
" This is but doing our duty." 
** He called me. but 1 refused to 

go- 

* Let such as hear take heed." 

** He did as I directed him." 

* You may take either the one or 

the other." 
" Either roa4 will conduct you to 

the fight j^aoe." 
^ If he has commanded it, then I 

must obey.'^ 

" Susan is determined to learn." 

' By framing excuses he prolong- 
ed his stay." 

*■ The man who is faithfully at- 
tached to religion may be re- 
lied on with confidence." 

** James, do visit me." 



<< He works for me." 
" He refused what was sent him." 
<< What strange things he saw V 
" In what manner he sucoeeded 

is unknown to me." 
" What I will you take my life r 
" The more we have,^ the more 

we want." 
** The more joy I have, the more 

sorrow I expect." 
" The most dutiful children are 

the happiest children." - 
" Much labor fatigues me." 
<^ Thou art much mightier than 1 



am. 



*^ Virtue and vice are <^posites.'* 
*< When John's father wiked him 
that question, he heard lum 
but refused to answer him." 
«< The wall is sixty fe^ high." 
*^ To meet our friends after a long 
absence afibrds vs much joy. 



LXV. CONTRACTIONS. 

660. Cffthe AuxUtary Have, also of Had. 

They've forsaken him.' " I've satisfied myself. 

** I'd gone when you came." ** They'd detemuned to let him 

•' They'd just returned from go.*' 

town." 

681. Of Will and Would. 

" I'll finish my work first." " He is still determmed that he'll 

'* They'd sing songs till midnight, not forbear." 

if they were urged." ** He'll at last mind me." 



Will you name a few adjectives which 
have In theiiMelves a superlative significa- 
tion ? 374. 

What is a pronoun ? 381. A personal 
pronoun? 382. Why called personal? 

•How many persons have pronouns in 
each number ? 383. How many num- 
bers? 384. 

To which of the pronouns is gender ap- 
plied ? 383. 

How many cases have pronouns ? 384. 

Will you decline / 1 thou. 1 he7 she 1 
it 7 virt. 

What kind of a pronoun is mysetfl 386. 
Bow formed ? 386. 

What is a relative pronoun ? 409. 
Why called rehitive ? 408. 

What id said of the relative vhat ? ^9. 

How ought who to be applied? 412. 



How which 1 413. How may thi be 
used ? 415. 

When are pronouns called interroga^ 
tive ? 431. 

What are adjective pronouns? 390. 
How many kinds of adjective pronouns 
are there f 391. 

Which are the demonstrative? 398. 
Why so called ? 398. The distributivS ? 
393. Why so caHed ? 393. The indefi- 
nite ? 403. Why BO called ? 401. 

To what do this and that refer ? 400. 

Will you decline one 1 404. ether ? 
403. 

What is the rule by which pronooas 
agree with their antecedents f V. 

Which words in sentences are anteM 
denU ? 430. 

What are subsequents ? 431. 

Will you parse the ezerciaei maiksd 9 
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682L Of Am and Is. 

^- Thftt man's rich." " Tis strong that she will not 

** 'TIb troe she's dead.*' regard the kind assistanca of 

** I'm sorry that you have mis- her friend." 
spent your tinie." 

683. Cf Cannot and Will not. 

" He ean't endure such afBic- ** He won't disobey m«." 

tions." ** You won't mistake tlie direc- 

^* Tou can't be absent at such tion." 

times." 

684. Oitdssions of ike Principal Verb ctfter an Interrogative 

SerUence, 
^* Who will assist me .'" " John" " What will make me respectable 

Twill assist me]. and happy ?" " Virtue." 

" What sent our forefathers to " Who taught him grammar ?" 

this country ?" " The lore of " Mr. Williams." 

liberty." 

685. Omissions of Ike Principal Verb c^ier an AuxUiary* 

" Stephen will go if John will" " He received me in the same 
[jgo], manner that I would you." 

'' Susan shall walk, but John ** I will do it as soon as I can." 

shall not." '^ The work is not completed, but 

'* I have recited ; have you .^" soon will be.'* 

686. Omissions of the Principal Verb after Than and As. 

** Tliomas is a better scholar than *' Johnson is richer than James." 

William" [is]. '^ Susan is not so beautiful as 

" He was more beloved than Cin- Mary." 

thia, but not so much ad- '' She is more playful than hei 
mired." brother." 

687. Omissions of the verb To be. 

"Sweet the pleasure, rich the "Delightful task, to rear the ten- 
treasure." der thought, 

" A child of freedom thou." To teach the young idea how to 
" Sweet the music of birds." ^ shoot." 

" Dear the schoolboy's sport." , 

' -• 

What if a yerb f 438. tive ? 472. Subjunctive ? 456. Infiiri 

What is an aetiye verb ? 439. tiv« ? 479. 

When it an active verb tranaitiTe? 449. What are participles ? 498. How may 

When intransitive ? 441. the participles in ing be distinguished 

What is a panive verb .' 444. How from other words of like termination < 

furmed ? 510. 500. 

How may a transitive verb be known ? How many, and which are the partici 

154. ples.^^ What does the present express? 

How an intransitive ? 154. 500. Perfect f 502. Compound perfect f 

What is a neater verb .' 450. 50-t. 

Will you next take the exercises mark- LXV. Will you next parse the con- 
ed 3 ? tractions ? 680. 

What behm; to verbs >* What is tense f 494. What i« the pres- 

How many numbers have they ? How ent used for ? 483. The perfect ? Imper* 

m^ay persons ?t feet ? 488. Pluperfect ? 491. First fu- 

What is mood .' 451. Bow many are tnre ? 492, Second future .' 493. 
^re ? 481. Will you name them f Under wh»t circumstances do we xtftt 

What is the indicative mood used for ? the present tense to denote the relative 

45fii. The potential ? 453. The impera- time of a future action ? 484. ^ 
■■ ■ ' , . , - , 

VSfood,t«9M,afBnlMruidp«mii. tThrse, |Tl)ra9--.tlMprH(aat, p«ifed,ftDdcomp(n^idp«fM| 

10* 
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688. Omissunu o/'Mat, Might, CoiTld, Would, and fSaoin^ 

" Live lonff and be happy." ^< He might not weep, nor kfi^, 

" Who will entreat the Lord that nor sing.** 

he spare our lives ?** ** Should I forgive you, «lid idlow 

" I could not think, nor speak, you to depart, yo» WdukI not 

nor hear." reform." 

689. Omitsiona qfihe Cor^nction btfore the Verb in tht Sub-^ 

jundive Mood, 

" If he will repent and reform, I " Had I improved vaj time as 1 

will assist him." ought to have done, I should 

" Unless ffood order be restored, have been well qualified for 

and the former officers be re- business." 

elected, there will be an end ^' Were there no alternative, I 

to the administration of jus- would not do that." 
tice.** 

690. Omissions of For tifter Verbs implying the idea o/sertfing. 

** Make me a pen." ^^ Bring me some water." 

" Order me a carriage." *^ Purchase him a knile." 

69L Omissions of the hUetjection, 

<< Sweet child ! lovely child ! thy << Thou, Preserver and Creator oi 
parents are u& more." all mankind." 

** Sweet blossom ! precious to my <^ My beloved Ulrica ! hast thou, 
heart." too, forgotten me ?" 

693^ Omissions of ike ReUAive. 

"Several men are there come ^' I trust that he I desire to see so 
from Europe." much, will speedily feturn." 



LXVI. INVERTED SENTENCES. 

693. The J^ominaJtiioe Case placed qfter the Verb, 

*^ Smack went the whip, round guished for his learning and 

went the wheels ; politeness." 

Were ever folks so glad ?" " And in soft ringlets waved her 

*^ There goes a man alike distin- golden hair." 



In what lori of deacriptions do we luo 
the preMnt for the past tense ? 486. 

What ie the ooDJugatioa of a verb ? 531 . 

What is the coqjitgatioa of an active 
vetb styled ? 533. A passive verb? 599. 

How many tenses has the indicative ? 
Sas. Potential? 587. Subjanctive? 596. 
Imperative ? 509. Infinitive f 538. 

What is the sign of the present indiea- 
tive? 519. The imperfect? 5fi0. Per- 
fect? 581. Pluperfeet? 503. First fu- 
ture? 593. Second future? 504. Tiie 
potential mood? 515. Infinitive? 517. 
Subjunctive ? 516. How many persons 
has the imperative? 518. How many 
lonsee ? 589. How many forms has the 
iabfunctive mood I 461. In what do they 



Will you noiw parse the omissions ? 
684. &e. 

How is the passive verb formed ? 510. 

Will you decline love in the indicatiw 
present, passive? and the verb fie ie in the 
imperfect? Perfect? Pluperfect? First 
future ? Second future ? Present poten- 
tial ? Imperfect? Perfoct? Pluperfect? 
Present subjunctive, eoramoa form? Im- 
perfect ? Perfect ? Pluperfect ? First fu- 
ture ? Second future ? 

In what voioo, mood, tense, ntimbejr and 
person, is " I love" ? «* We love" ? «« Thw 
are foved" ? » You are" ? " I did learn"? 
'<John was instructed"? "He was" I 
"They have returned"? "Have they 
gone.'" "They have been"? "I had 
had"? "TheyhKlbsendlstiflgiiiiher'? 
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694. T%« OhfecHve Case before the Verb, 

*^ Tyrants no more their savage ^' Me glory gummoni to the mar- 
nature kept, tial scene." 

And foes to virtue wonderecThow " The rolls of fame I will not now 
they wept." explore." 

695. SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Will you compose a sentence exemplifying Rule VIIl. ? Qne, 
Rule IX.? X.? XL? XII.? XIII.? XIV.? Will you compose a 
sentence on the use of the dog f One, on the clouds f One, on night f 
One, on wind ? One, on snow f One, on hail f One, on ice f One, 
on skating ? One, on fishing f One, on courage f One, on cowardice f 
One, on filial duly f One, on indolence f One, (m schools f 

696. SENTENCES TRANSPOSED. 

'^ Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
. A youtli, to fortune and to fame unknown." 

Transposed. 

'^ A youth, unknown to fortune and to fame, rests here his head 
upon the lap of earth." 

'< When, youngr, hfe's journey 1 hegran, 

The fflittermg prospect charmed my eyes ; 
I saw uong the extended plain, 

Joy afVer ioy successive rise : 
But soon I found 'twas all a dream. 

And learned the fond pursuit to shun. 
Where few can reach the purposed aim. 

And thousands daily are undone." 

TVansposeeL 

** I beffan life's journey when young, and the glittenng prospect 
charmea my eyes ; I sa^r joy afVer joy successive rise, along the ex- 
tended plain : hut soon I found it was all a dream ; and learned to 
«hun the fond pursuit, where few can reach the purposed aim, and 
thousands are daily undone." 

<' Needful austerities our wills restrain. 
As thorns fence in tiie tender plant from harm." 

Transposed, 

^^ Needful austerities restrain our wills, as thorns fence in the ten- 
der plant from harm." 

" Thou hadflt been" ? " You shall be ' Will ^ou give tho gynopsis of duire in 

tauffht" ? **^hall I be punialied V* " He the active voice, with the participlea ? 

•hall have been'*) Of the same in tJie passive ? Of do in the 

LXVI. Will you parse the inverted active f In the passive ? 
sentences .' ^93, &c. When is a verb called rogaiar ? 533 

In what voice, mood, tense, number and When irregular ? 534. 
perspn, is " Love thou" ? " I may go" ? Will you repeat the present and impor- 

" You mav be regarded" ? ** You might feet tenses, also the perfect participle, 

be reioice42' ? "She may have been re- of am? setH hear! dot wupl sinkj 

fused"? " We should have been" .? "If swim 7 

1 have" ? <* If thou have" ? " If thou Will you next Uke tho sentences to be 

hast" ? " To have" ? « To have been" ? written ? 

Will you ffive the synopsis of learns What are auxiliary verbs ? 511. 
through all the moods, tenses, &c., in the How many and which are they ? 513. 
first person, including the participle ? What are defective verbs ? 579. 
Tjeam^ in like manner, in the passive? What is an adverb ? 568. Whjrioeall 

The verb to bo-ia the same manner? ed ? 998 
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** On loine fond breaat the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires ', 
E>n from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
£*en in our ashes live their wonted fires." 

JVansposed. 

** The parting soul relies on some fond breast ; the closing eye 
requires some pious drops } the voice of nature cries, even from the 
tomb ; and their wonted fires live even in our ashes." 

" From lofty themes, from thoughts that soared on liigh, 
And opened wondrous scenes above the sky. 
My Muse ! descend ; indulge my fond desire * 
With softer thoughts my melting soul inspire 
And smootli my numbers to a female's praise 
A partial worla will listen to my lays, 
Wnile Anna reigns, and sets a female name 
Unrivalled in the glorious lists of fame." 

'Franspostd, 

'*^ O my Muse ! descend thou from lofty themes, and from thoughts 
that soared on hiffh, and opened wondrous scenes above the My; 
indulge thou my fond desire ; and do thou inspire iny melting soul 
With softer thoughts, and smooth my numbers to a female's praise ; 
a partial world will listen to my lays, wliile Anna reigns, and sets a 
female name unrivalled in the glorious lists of fame." 



In what manner are adverb* eompared ? 
S36.234. 

What are the phraMs which do the of- 
fice of advmlM called ? 589. 

Will you name a few ? 569. 

What is a preposition ? 505. 

Will you repeat the list of nrepositionc ? 
247. 

What is a eonjanction ? G02. Con- 
jonction eoptilalive f 265. Wh^ so call- 
ed f 264. Conjunction disjuncUre ? 274. 
Why 80 called? 271. 

Will you repeat the list of copulative 
eon junctions ? 266. Of disjunctive con- 
junctions ? 275. 

What it an interjection? 607. Why 
so called ? 283. Mention a few f 285. 

What is syntax ? 296. What is a ien- 
ience ? 2S8. A eimple sentence ? 253. 



What is the rule- for the agreement of 
nouns ? XV. Articles ? II., III. Ad- 
jectives ? IV. Pronouns ? V. Vcrhs ?, 
Vll. Participles ? XIII. Agreement of 
averh plural #ith ttvo nouns singular? 
XVIII. Adjective pronouns and nvmer" 
ala ? Note I. 

What is the rale br which a verb w g re ca 
with a nonn of multitude, or collective 
noun ? Note XVI. Rule for the objective 
case after a transitive verb ? VIII. 

What is the rule for the objective e«e« 
after a preposition ? X. After a partict- 

Slc ? XI V. Rule for the adverb ? IX. 
:ule respecting the interjections^ 0/ ok I 
ah ! &c. ? Note X. v 

Will you parse the sentences marked 
transposed ? 
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SYNTAX. 

That part of Grammar which treats of the formation and sound 
of the letters, the comhination of letters into syllables, and syl- 
lables into words, is called Ortho^aphy. 

That part which treats of the different sorts of words, their 
various changes and their derivations, is called Etymology. 

That part which treats of the union and right order of words 
in the'formation of sentences, is called Syntax. 

Grammar may be considered as consisting of two species, 
Universal and Particvlar, Universal Grammar explains the 
principles which are common to all languages. ParticuJaic 
Grammar applies those principles to a particular langui^e, modi- 
fying them according to the genius of that tongue, and the 
established practice of the best writers and speaJkers by whom it 
is used. 

Lanouaoe, in the proper sense of the word, signifies the ex- 
pression of our ideas, and their various relations, by certain ar 
ticulate sounds, which are used as the signs of those ideas and 
relations. An articulate sound is the sound of the human voice, 
formed by the organs of speech. 

Letters are the representatives of. certain articulate sounds, 
the elements of the language. 

The letters of the Imglish Language, called the English' Al- 
phabet, are twenty-six in number, each of which constitutes the 
first principle, or least put of a word. 

Letters are divided into vowels and consonants. 

A vowel is a letter that can be perfectly sounded by itself. 
The vowels are a, e, t, o, li, and sometimes w and y» Jr and jf 
are consonants when they begin a word or syllable ; but in eve- 
ry other situation they are vowels. 

A consonant is a letter that cannot be perfectly sounded with- 
out the aid of a vowel ; as, &, (f, f^ L All letters except the 
vowels are consonants. 

Consonants are divided into mutes and semi-vowels. 

The mates cannot be sounded at otf, without the aid of a ?ow- 
el. They axe h^ py t, dy k, and c and g haird. 
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The semi- vowels have an imperfect sound of themselves. 
They are f,l,myny r, v, «, z, x, and c and g soft. 

Four of the semi-vowels, namely, l^m^riyr, are called liquids, 
because they readily unite with other consonants, and flow, as it 
were, into their sounds. 

A diphthong is the union of ttvo vowels, pronounced by a sin- 
gle impulse of the voice ; as, oi in voicty ou, in ounce. 

A triphthong is the union of ikrec vowels, pronounced in like 
manner ; as, tau in beauy tew in view. 

A proper diphthong is that in which both the vowels are 
sounded ; as, oi in voice, ou in ounce* 

An improper diphthong has but one of the vowels sounded ; 
as, ea in eagle, oa in boat, 

A Syllable is a sound, either simple or compounded, uttered 
by a single impulse of the voice, and constituting a word or part 
ot a word ; as, a, an, arU. 

A word of one syllable is called a Monosyllable ; a word of 
two syllables, a Dissyllable ; a word of three syllables, a Trisyl- 
lable ; a word of four or more syllables,, a Polysyllable. 

Words are articulate sounds, used by common consent as 
signs of our ideas. 

Words are of two sorts, primitive and derivative. 

A primitive word is tliat which cannot be reduced to a simpler 
wora in the language ; as, imzn,good 

A Hervoative wora is that which may be reduced to a simpler 
word ; as, manftd, goodness. 

The elementary sounds, under their smallest combination, pro- 
duce a syllable ; syllables, properly combined, produce a tvord ; 
words, duly combined, produce a sentence ; and sentences, prop- 
erly, combined, produce an oraHon, or discourse. 

A sentence is an assemblage of words, forming complete 
sense. 

Sentences are of two kinds, simple and compound. 

A simple sentence has in it but one subject, and one finite* 
verb ; as, " Life is short" 

A compound sentence consists of two or more simple sentences 
connected together ; as, "Life is short, and art is long.'* 

As senteooes themselves are divided into simple and compound, so the 
members of sentences may be divided likewise mto simple and compound 
members ; for whole sentences, whether simple or compoiind, ma^ become 
members of other sentences, by means of some additional tonaectHm ; as in 
the -following example : ** The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his master's 
crib j but Israel doth not know, mv people doth not consider." This sentence 
consists of two compounded members, each of which is subdivided into two 
siifiple members, which are propeily Called clauses. 

A phrase is two or more words rightly put together, making 
sometimes a part of a sentence, and sometimes a whole sen- 
tence.* 

The principal parts of a simple sentence are the subject, the 
attribute, and the object. 

* Finit* verbs are those to whieh nmnber and pMrson appertain. Verbs In the 
infinitive mood have no reipett to nmnber and person 
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The lubject is the thing chiefly spoken of; the ftttrihute is the 
thing or action affirmed or denied of it ; and the object is the 
thing affected by such action. 

The nominative case denotes the subject ; and usually goes 
before the verb or attribute ; and the word or phrase denoting 
the object, follows the verb ; as, *< A wise man governs his jMis- 
sions.*' Here a wise man is the subject ; gwems^ the attribute 
oi thing affirmed ; and hxs pct$swna, the object. 

Syntax principally consists of two parts, Concord and Govern" 
mint. Concord is the agreement which one word has with 
another in gender, number, case, or person. Government is that 
power which one part of speech has over another, in directing 
its mood, tense, or case. 

What is Orthography ? Etymology T Syntax ? How many kinds oi 
cprammar are Uiere ? What are they f What is universal grammar ? Par- 
ticular grammar ? .What is language t What is an articulate sound 1 What 
ar^ letters t What are the letters of the EnHish language called f What 
does each constitute 1 How are letters divid^ 1 What is a vowel ? Which 
are they 9 How man^ do diey ma&e ? When are lo and y consonants 7 
whra vowels 7 What is a consonant 7 Give an example. Which letters are 
consonants 7 How are tlie consonants divided 7 What is a mute 7 WliicU 
are thc-y 7 What is a semi-vowel 7 Which are they 7 Whicli of the semi- 
vowels are called liquids, and why 7 What is a diphthong 7 Give an exam- 
ple. What is a triphthong 7 Give an example. What is a proper diphthopff 7 
Give an example. What is an improper dij^thong 7 Give an example. 
WhaU is a syllable 7 monosyUsdt>le 7 dissyllable 7 trisyllable 7 poI^yHabie ? 
What are words 7 Of how many sorts are they 7 Wliat is a pnnutive word T 
Give Btk example. What is a derivative v/ord 7 Give. an example. Wha% 
does an elememary sound produce 7 What do syllables produce f Words 7 
Sentences 7 What is a sentence 7 How are sentences mvided 7 What is a 
simple sentence 7 Compound sentence 7 Give an example of each. How 
are the members of sentences divided 7 Give an example. What is a phrase 7 
What are the principal parts of a simple sentence 7 What is the subject 7 the 
attribute 7 the object 7 What does Ine nominative case denote 7 and where 
IS it usually placed in a sentence 7 Give an example. Of bow many parts 
does Syntax consist 7 What are they 7 What is concord 7 Govermmmt 7 . 

The right construction of sentences may perhaps 
be best learned by correcting examples of wrong con- 
struction. Exercises in false syntax for the pupil, as- 
sisted by rules an4 notes to parse and correct, will 
therefore now be given. 

The following contain all the notes and observations 
in Murray's large Grammar, together with all his ex- 
ercises in false syntax. 



Corvesponding with Murray's Grammar, 
.RULE I. 



A verb must agree with its 7iominative case in number 

and person. 

The following are a few instances of the violation of this rule : " What sig« 
nifies good opinions, when our p?actice is bad 7" " what tigmjy." " Therrl 
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tivo «r thtm of lu, wko have m«ii the work f ** there ate." ** We may np- 
|>0M there was more impostors than one 3'' ** there were more," " I have con- 
sidcved what have been said on both sides in this controversy f* " what hat 
becni said.'' ^* If thou would be healthy, live temperately 'j^* " if then wotddgi.*' 
** Thou sees how little has been done f " thou uest.** " Thooeh tiiou Cannot 
do wsch for the cause, thou may and should do something ;" ** cantt not. 




US}" " 



has been.'' " In piety and virtue consist the happiness of man ;" '' eon- 
nwU," ''To those precepts are subjoined a copious selection of ivies and 
■»•«:■>• »w " if sulifoiaed/' 



" If thou would be healthy, live temperately." Which word is wrong In 
this example ? In what particular, wrong ? \Vhy T What is the Rule for 
it f How, then, would you correct tne example ?— '^ There was more equivo- 
calors." Which word is wrong here 1 What correction should be made ? 
Why? 




extract 

the ^^ ^.. ^ 

Asm, txehuicdifi omUtmg the Notes, ifc., for a review, when ail nuuf be taken 
imeottrse. 



** Diaappointmenta sinks the heart 
of man ; but the renewal of 
hope five consolation.'* 

"The nniles that(l.) encourage 
■everity of jikif^nt kiM 
malice and iunneerity." ^ 

** He dare not act <8.) eontrary (3.) 
to hia instnictions." 

** Fifty poun<b of wheat eotUains 
forty pounds of flour." 

«The mechanism of clocks and 
watches were totally un- 
knowa (4.) a few centuries 
•fo." (5.) 

'< The number of inhabitants in 
Great Britain and Ireland, do 
not exceed sixteen millions." 

" Nothing (6.) but vain and fool- 
ish pursuits (7.) delight some 
peraoas." 

"A variety of pleasing objects 
charm the eye." 

«8ofa) much (9.) both (10.) of 
amuty and merit (11.) are sel- 
dom (12.) found.'^ 

<< In the conduct of Parmenio a 
mixture of wisdom and folly 
(11.) were very (8.) conspicu- 
ous." 

*' He is an author (13.) of more 



credit than Plutarch, (14.) or 
any other (15.) that (11.) write 
UYestoo(12.) hastily.'^ 

" The inquisitive (16.) and cu- 
rious (11.) is generally talka- 
tive." (17.) 

'' Oieat pains has been taken to 
reconeile the parties." 

" The sincere (16!) is always es- 
teemed." 

** Has the goods been sold to ad 
vantage .'' and did thou em 
brace the proper season ?" 

'< There is numv occasions (6.) in 
life, in which silence and 
simplicity (11.) is true wis- 
dom." 

" The generous (16.) never re- 
counts minutely the actions 
they have done ; nor the pru- 
dent, (7.) those (15.) they will 
do." 

" He need not proceed (2.) in such 
haste." 

<< The business that (1.) related to 
ecdesiastical meetings, mat- 
ters (11.) and persons, (11.) 
were to be ordered accord- 
ing (IB.y to tiie king's direc- 
tion. 



(l.>See660. (9.) Applf Role XII. 8ee 480. (3.) A4jective. (4.)Kuk 
XUI. (5.) Jtfkw eenturies (uro-^vi sdTsrhial phrase, 589 : or apply Note XVIII., 
e4B,toeMtartM,andRuleIX.toiiV. (6.)RuIeTI. (/.)RaleXI. (8.) 239. 
(ft.) 979. (10.) 661 (11.) Rule XI. (HL) Adverb. (130 Rale ^V. 613. 
^) « Aatarah m." (15.) Notel. 406, and Rols XI. (16.) 37B. (17.) Rnlt 

nr. a80947. 
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<* In him w«r« hajM>Uy blended When ouir ftbttmlaiiM m*kM uf 
tni* dignitjr with jMftaeis of wUh (19.) for moM.'* 

manncni." - <'Th«tt ahalt lore thy ntighbor 

<< Th« rapport of 80 (1.) muiy (2.) aJ (13.) sinoerelya* (14.) thou 

of his relations, w«re a heavy lovee thyielf." 

tax (3.) upon hit industry; "Has thou no better reason for 
but thou knotvs he paid it censuring (15.) thy fHend and 

ofaeerfully ." companion V (16.) 

« What (4.) avails the best senti- <' Thou, who art the Author (17.) 
ments p.) if persons do not and Bestower (16.)of lift,oan 

live suitably to them?" doubtless restore it also: but 

*' Not one (6.) of them whom thou whether thou will please to 

sees clothed (7.) in purple, restore it, or not, uiat thou 

are completely hiwpy. only knows." 

** And the nme of this person, " O thou my voice (18.) inspire, 

and of his wonderftil jotions. Who touched (19.) Isaiah's hal 
were diffiised (8.) throughout lowed lips with fire." 

the country." « Accept <90.) these grateAiltMTs 

i< r[^ variety of the productions for thee they fiow : 

of genius, like (9.) that (10.) For thee, that ever iblt 081.) ailoth 

of the operations of nature, er's wo." 

aie without limit." " Just to thy word, in every 

« la vain (11 .) our flocks and fields thought smcere ; 

increase our stote, Who knew (SS.) no wish but wAat 

the world might hear." 

1. The infinitive mood, or part of a sentence, is sometimes put as the nom- 
inative case to die verb ; as, '' To see the sun i* pleasant '^^ ** To be good it 
lo be happv }'' '^ A desire lo szeel ethers in leaning and virtue U eomme&da- 
ble (" "Tnat warm dimatet should accelerate the growth of the human body, 
and shorten its duration, is very reasonable^ believe ;'' " To be temperate 
in eatiqg and drinking, to use exercise in open air, and to preserve the mind 
finee from twnuiluous emotions, art the best preservatives or health.'^ . 

" To see the sua are pleasant.'^ Which word is wrong in this exaanple t 
In what particular, wrong 7 What is pUasani ? What, then, is the nomina- 
tive case Xois? Is there one thing, x>r more than one, here spoken of, as being 
pleasant ? Why, then, should we use is in preference to art T What is the 
Rule for is 1 (2^.) Rule for '' To sstj' or '< To seeihe sun'* f (24.) 

\r^ When examples art referred to toithout being quoted^ the teacher may 
remthem to the pupil. 

'^ To be temperate in eating,^' &c. How many things are here spoken of 
as being the best preservatives 1 Should we, then, use the singular or plural 
verb? Rule for it? (26.) 

1. • 

" To do unto all men, as we ** From a fear of the world's cea- 
would that thev, in similar sure, to be ashamed (S4.^ of 

circumstances, should do unto the practice of precepts, wnich 

us, eansHtuU the great prin- the heart approves and em- 

eiple of virtue." braces, mark a feeble and im- 

perfect character." 

(l.)239. (9.) 378. (3.) Kule XV. 613. ^4.) Role VIII. (6.>lluleVI. 
(6.) Note I. 405, and RuU VI. . (7.) Rale Xlll. (60 SIO. (0.) Ruk IV. 
(10.) " that «Am«l«"~-NoU I. 406, and Rule X. S«a Note XiVII- 647. (11.) Ad- 
verbial phrase. (12.) Rule XII. 555. See 480. (13.) Adverb. (14.) Con- 
Etion. (15.) Participial noun. (16.) Rule XI. (17.) Rule XV 618 
I Bale Vtn. (19.) ** Wh9 t0uekedst ot didst tauek," (9Q.)"Aso«iit 
•»-tap. mood. (81.) «* Hdst JM,** (9a.) «* Whs kntmitot diibt hm^* 
(99.) Rale VU. (94.) Note XIH* OM, et NeU 1, this pa|t. (95.) Kale XW% 

n 
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** The erroneottt opinioiui which 
we form ooncerning ^1.) hap- 
pinees and misery gives rise 
to all the mistaken (2.) and 
daneeroufl passions that em- 
braU» our life." 

M Xo live soberly, righteously ; and 
piously, are required of all 
men. 

" That (3.) it is our duty to pro- 
mote the purity of our minds 
and bodies, to be just (4.) and 
kind to our fellow creatures, 
and to be pious and faithful 
■to Him that made us, admit 
. not of any doubt in a rational 
and well (5.) informed mind." 

" To be of a pure and humble 
mind, to exercise benevolence 
towards others, to c^ltivate 
piety towards God, is the 
sure means (6.) of becoming 
peaceful and happy." 

** It is an important truth, that 
religion, vital religion, the 
religion of the heart; are the 



most powerful auxiliaries ot 
reason, in waging war with 
the passions, and promoting 
th»t sweet composure which 
constitute the peace of Gk>d." 

** The possession of our senses 
entire, of our limbs uninjured, 
of a sound understanding, oi 
friends and companions, are 
oflen overlooked ; though it 
would be the ultimate wish 
(6.) of many, who, as far as 
we can judge, deserves it as 
much as ourselves." ^ 

'^ All (7.) that make a figure on 
the great theatre of the world , 
the employments of the busy, 
the enterprises of the ambi-> 
tious, and the exploits of the 
warlike ; the virtues which 
forms the happiness, and the 
crimes wliich occasions the 
misery of mankind ; origi- 
nates in that silent and secret 
recess of thought, which are 
hidden from every himian 
eye." 



S. Every verb, except ip the infiiutive mood, or the participle, ought to have 
a nominative case, either expressed or implied ; as, " Awake ; arise ;" that is, 
'' Awake ye ; arise ye." ^ 

We shall here add some examples of inaccuracy, in the use of die verb 
without its nominative case. " As it hath pleased him of bis goodness to Dve 
you safe deliverance, and hath preserved you in the ^at danfi^er,'' Sec. The 
verb hutli preserved has here no nominative case, for it«annot be prcperiy sup- 
plied by the preceding word, lam, Hiiich is in the objective case. It oi:^t to 
be, " and as he hath preserved you j" or rather, " and to preserve you." " If 
the calm in which he was born, and lasted ^ o long, had continued -," ** and 
which lasted,'' &.c. " These we have extracted from an historian of nndoobted 
credit, and are the same that were practised," &c. ; " and they are the same." 
*' A man whose inclinations led him to be corrupt, and had rreat abilities to 
manage the business ;" " and %c1w had," &c. *^ A cloud ^thering in the 
north ; which we have helped to raise, and may quickly break m a storm upon 
our heads ;" " and tohick may quickly." 

*^ As it hoth pleased," &c. What correction should be made in tins ejeam- 
pie 7 Why ? Recite the Note. 

2. 

" If tlie privileges to which he similar to those which were 

has an undoubted right, and some time ago brought fibm 

he has long enjoyea, should Aifrica." 

now be wrested from him, (8.) " Will martial flames forever fire 
would be flagrant injustice." thy mind, 



** These curiositTes we have im- 
ported from China, and are 



And never, never 
heaven resigned ? 



,.^9) 



be to 



il.) Preposition. (3.) Rule XIII. (3.) Conjunction. (4.) **justj»er«0M.* 
Rale IV. (5.) Adverb. (6.) Role XV. (7 ) Not« L 405, Ruk VT. 

(8.) <* it wwld.*' (9.) " And wU thw ntvtr k$ 7" 
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3. Every oominaUve caae, except the case absolute, and when an addreM 
is made to a person, should belcmg to scMne verb, eitlier expressed or implied ; 
as, " Who wrote this book T'^ " James f that is, '' James wrote iu'^ " To 
whom thus Adam," that is, " spoke/' 

One or two instances of the improper use of the nominative case, witlKMit 
any verb, expressed or implied, to answer it, may bo sufficient to illustrate the 
usefulness of the {>recedinff observations. 

** Which rule, if it had been observed, a neighboring prince would have 
wanted a great deal of that incense which hath been offered up to him." The 

{>ronoun it is here the nominative case to the verb (^served; and which rule is 
eft by itself, a nominative case without any verb following it. This form of 
expression, though improper, is verv common. It ought to be, " If thU rvle 
had been observed," «c. ''Man, though he has great variety of thoorhts, and 
such from which others as well as himself mieht receive profit and deu^t, yet 
they are all within his own breast." In this sentence, the nominative man 
stands alone, and uncomiected with any verb, either expressed or implied. It 
should be, ** Though man has great variety," &c. » 

'* Which rule, if it," &,c. What is the nominative case to ohserved ? Has 
the noun nde any verb foMamae it, to which it may be the nominative case T 
b this form of expression moch used T Is it not proper t What coriectioii 
sboold be made 7 Why 7 Recite the Note. 

3. 
** (1.) Two Bubstantives, when ** Virtue^ however it may be neg- 
tkey come toffether, and do lected for a time, men aie no 

not signify the same thing, constituted as ultimately to 

the farmer (2.) must be in i& acknowledge and respect 

genitiye case." genuine merit." 

• 

4. When a verb comes between two nouns, either of which may be under- 
stood as the subject of the affirmation, it may agree with either of them ^ but 
some regard must be had to that which is more naturally the subject of it, as 
also to that which stands next to the verb j as, " His meat was locusts and wild 
honey ;" " A great cause of the low state of industry were the restraints put 
upon it 3" " The wages of sin is death." 

"The wages of sin is death," or, ''Death is the wages of sin." What hi 
the nominative case to is 7 Is this nominative, in the first example, before or 
after is ? What is the rule for wa^es ? (3.) Recite the Note. What do you 
mean hy the stdffectof the affirmaittm'? {^.) 

4. 
"'The crown of virtue is peace '< His chief occupatibu and .en 
and honor." joyment were controversy." 

5. When the nominative case has no personal tense of a verb^ but is put 
before a participle, independently on the rest of the sentence, it is called the 
case absolute ; as, " Shame beine lost, all virtue is lost }" " That having been 
discussed ]fing ago. there is no o€casion to resume it." 

As, m the use or the case absolute, the case is, in English, almrays the nom 
inative, the following example is erroneous, hi making it the otgective. " Sd- 
omon was of tlus mind ; and I have no doubt he made as wise and true prov- 
erbs, as any body has done since : him only excepted, who was a moch great- 
er and wiser man than 3olom<Mi." It should be, " he onlv excepted." 

What is the rule for the case absolute 7 (6.) " He only excepted." Whidi 
word is wrong in this example 7 In what particular, wrong 7 What correc- 
tion should be made 7 

II I r II ■ ■ ^ ri ■ — — — *-^ — — ^ 

(1.) " When tws suhsUmtioes corns togetksr," (9.) " the first <tf lAato.** 

(3.) Ruls XV. 613. (4.) The nomuiativs mm (5.) Rule XYII. 6S3. 
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5. 
** Him deitroyeo, All thia (3.) will «oon follow. 



. Or won to what (1.) may work < " Whose gray top 

his utter low, Shall tremble, him desoedfing." 

The nominative case is commonly placed before the verb j but sometimes 
it is put after the verb, if it in a simple tense ] and between the auxiliary and 
the verb or parttciple| if a compound tense ) as, 

Ut. When a Question is asked, a command given, or a wish expressed j 
as, " Confidest thou in mo ?" " Read thou !" " Mayst thou be happy l*^ 
** Long live the king !" 

2d. When a supposition is made without tlie cMuuncUoa if; as, " Were \\ 
not for this i" " Had I been there." 

9d. When a verb neuter is used \ as/' On a sudden appeared the \fixsP 




WW the alhir settJed.'' 

Ml* Whm a sentnce depends on neti^r or n^, so as to be coupled with 
anoUier sentmet 3 as, '^ Ye shall not eat of it, neither shall ye towch it, lest y« 
die." ^ t J 

Some grammarians assert, the phrases at follows f as appears j form what 
are called impersonal verbs ; and should,' therefore, be confined to the singular 
munher} as, "The arguments advanced woe nearly as follows;** "The 
positioiis were as of^psars incontrovertible f Ihat is^ ''as it fbUows,'' " as it 
appears." If we ^ve (say they) the sentence a difierent torn, and, instead 6t 
oMf say wch as, the verb is no longer termed impefsonalj but properly agrees 
vnth its nominativoi in the plural nunsber ; as, " The arguments advanced 
were nearly such as follow ;" ** The positions were such as appear incontro- 
vertiWe."* 

They who doubt the accuracy of Home Tooke's statement, " That as, how- 
ever and whenever used in English, means the same as if, or <ftaf, or which;*' 
and who are not satisfied whether the verbs, in the sentence first mentioned, 
should be in the singular or the plural number, may vary the form of expres- 
sion. Thus, the sense of the preceding sentences may be conveyed in the fol- 
lowing terms :— " The aiguments advanced were nearly of the foUowing na« 
tvra y ** The following are nearly the arguments which were advanced ',* 
** The arguments advanced were nearly those which follow f " It appears 
that the positions were incontrovertible r " Thai the positions were incontro- 
vertible is' apparent ;" " The positions were incontrovertible is apparent j" 
** The positions were apparently incontrovertible." 

'^ Where is the nominative case usually placed t Mention a few instancesia 
wluch the nominative follows the verb. What do some grammarians say of 
the ]4irases as follows, as appears ? What is Dr. Campbell's opinion con 
cemmg them ? 



(IJ " that whiek.** 437. (9.) Note I. 405, 

* Tb«s« ^ammsriaos aro supported bjr geaeralaiafe/and by the anthoritj of at 
eminent eritic on lan^age and eemposition. <* When a verb is UMd iflnpsnonalljr,' 
aa^ Dr. Campbell, fai hia Philoaophy of Ehekorle, ** it ouf ht undonbiodLv to be it 
the ain^ulv avnber, whether this neuter pronoun he eapreaaed or un^srateod.* 
For this reaaon, anafogy and usage fiivor this mode of expression j " The condition! 
of the iMpreeiBent were w Jvllowst** and not " as foUov," A few late writers havt 
indonsiucrately adopted this last form, through a mistake or the constnietion. Foi 
the same reason, we ought to say, ** I shall consider his censures so fkr only as eon 
esms my firiend*s eonduetj** and not " so fttr as eM<cnt." 
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Corrosponding with Murray'! Grammar, 
RULE II. 

Two or more nouns or pronouns of the singular number^ 
connected together hy Kuny^ either expressed or under' 
stood, must nave verbs, nouns and pronouns agreeing 
with them in the plural number. 

Tilts rule is often violated 3 some instances of which are annexed. ** And 
so was also James and John, the sons of Zebedee, who were partners with ^i- 
mon ;" " and so toere also." " All joy, tranquillity and peace, even for ever 
and ever, doth dwell 5" " dweU for ever." '* By whose power all good and 
evil is distributed j" " are distributed.'' " Their love, and their hatred, and 
their eovy, is now perished ;{* " are perished." " The thoughtless and intem- 
perate enjoyment of pleasure, the criminal abuse of it, <uid' the foi^tfulness of 
oar being accountable creatures, obliterates every serious thought of the proper 
business of life, and effaces the sense of religion and of God y' it ought to oe, 

obliteraie'* and " efface." 

" All joy, tranquillity, ^c.,^doth dwell.'' Which word is wronff in this ex- 
ample ? In what particular, wrong ? What correction, then, sboula be made 7 
Why 7 Recite the Rule. 

" Idleness and ignorance is the ignorance under coetly at- 

parent jof mtiny vices." t&e." 

*' 'Wisdom, virtue, happiness, " The planetary system^ bound- 

dioells with the golden me- less space, and the immense 

diocrity." ocean, alTects the mind with 

" In unity consists the welfare sensations of astonishment." 

and security of every so- " Humility and love, whatever 

ciety." (3.) obscurities may inToJve 

'' Time and tide waits for no religious tenets, constitutes 

man." the essence of true religion." 

" His politeness and good disposi- ^^ Religion and virtue, our best 

tion 1005, on faihire of their support (4.) and highest hon- 

effect, entirely changed." or, confers on the mind prin- 

" Patience and diligence, like (1.) ciples of noble independence." 

faith, (2.) riemoves moun- " What (5.) signifies tne counsel 

tains." and care of preceptors, when 

' Humility and knowledge, with youth think they have no (6.) 

poor appaiel, excels pride and need of assistance ?" 

1. When the nouns are nearly related, or scarcely distinguishable in sense, 
and sometimes, even when they are very different, some authors have thought 
it fdhswabie to put the verbs, nouns and pronouns in the singular number ; as, 
" TranauilHty and peace dwells there ;" ** Ignorance and negligence has pro- 
duced^ the efllect ;" " The discomfiture and slaughter was very g^eat." But it 
is evidently contrary to the first principles of grammar, to consider two dis- 
tinct ideas as one, iiowever nice may Ofi their shades of difference 3 and if 
there be no difference, one of them must be superfluous, and ought to be re- 
jected. 

To support the above construction, it is said, that the verb may be under- 
stood as applied to each of Uie preceaing terms ; as in the following example : 
** Sand, ana salt, and a mass or iron^ is easier to bear than a man without ua- 
derttanding." But besides the confusion, and the latitude of application, which 

(1.) Adverb. (3.) Role X. S«e Note XVII. 647, (3.) Note I. 405. 

(4.) Knle XV. (5.) I^ule VIll, (6.) 939 
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Midi a eooftntctioii would iatrwhlC*, U tPpMli (o be more proper and ana^ 
logical, in cases where the verb is intended to be applied to any one of the 
terms, to make use tX the disjunctive conjunction., wnieh grammatically refers 
the verb to one or other of the preceding terms, in a separate view. To pre- 
senjp the distinctive uses of the copulative and disjunctive conjunctions, wouU) 
fender the rules precise, consistent and intelligible. Dr. Blair very justly ob- 
servM> that ** two or more substantives, joined by a copulative^ pust tuways 
recjuire the verb or pronomi to which they refer, to be placed m the plural 
VUmber." 

" Tranquillity and peace dwells there." What dwells ? Is it not, then, a 
violation of Rule XVlII. to use dwells in the singular number ? Wlien do 
tame writers think it allowable to put the verbs, nouns and pronouns ill the 
singtilar Bomber 1 Is thb usace grammatical 7 In what doM the incorrect 
nets eentitt f If there be no difference in the meaning of terms, are both 
naeessary t What ought to be done with the superfluous one 1 How do 
ieaie attempt to support the above constmction ? How would they read, on 
fhii prinei^, the example b^inning with, " Sand, and salt, and a iQass of 
iron, it easier." 4u:. 1 (l.J In examoMs like the last, what congunetion can we 
Mbeiilute in the place o/ and, whicn will better express the sense 7 What 
4eei Dr. Blair say on this subject 7 

1. 

*' Much dots human pride and " Pride and flelf-sufBcieney etiflee 

eelf-complaq^ncy require cor- sentunenta of dependence on 

rection. our Creator; levity and at- 

** JLosuriouv Uying, and high tachment to worldly pleasures 

pleasures, begets a languor destroys the sense of gratitude 

and satiety that dettroya all to him.*' 
enjoyoMint." 

t. In many complex sentences, it is difficult for learners to determine, 
whether one or more of the clauses are to be considered as the nominative 
ease : and! consequently, whether the verb should be in the sipcular or the 
phirai number. We shall, therefore, set down a number of varied examples 
of this nMure, which may serve as some government to the scholar with re- 
speot to sentences <^ a similar construction. " Prosperity, with humility, ren- 




nay, e%'en self-interest, emupire to recommend the measure." ** Patriotism, 
morality, evenr pid>lie and private consideration, demmd our submisMon to 
just ana lawjul government." ** Nodung delights me so much as the works 
of aaftuie." 

in support of sueh forms of expression as the following, we see the authority 
of Hame, Priestley, and othw writers j and we annex them for the reader^ con* 
siderMion : '' A l<mg course of time, with a variety of accidents and eircum' 
stances, ate requisite to produce those revolutions." " l^e king, with the 
lords and commons, A^nn an excdlmt frame of government" '** The side A, 
with the sides B aadC, e&t^mse the triangle.*' " The fire communicated it* 
self te the bed, which, with the iiumiture of the room, and a valuable library^ 
were all entirely consumed." It is, however, proper to observe, that these 
model of espfessioo do net appear to be warranted by Uie just ymndples of 
censUuetioBi The words. ** A long course of thne," ** The king," ** The side 
A," and " wMch," aw the tnie nominatives to the respective verbs. In the 
lasC tKample, the word all should be expunged. As the prep|osition itith gov* 
ems the eltfeeHve case in Englbh, and, if translated mto Latin, would govero 

(1.) ** Band w easiar, and salfr 4$ easier, aad a mass of iron w easier,'* IM. 
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Um oNatioe case,it is manifesti Uiatll» dausM feHowing le&jL in the pMeediag 
seotences, cannot form any part of the nommaHve case. They cansol be aA 
the same time in the ol!^e«ttve and the nominative eases. "^ The foOowiog sen* 
tence appears to be unexceptionable, and may serve to ezplahi the others i 
" The lords and commons are essential brancnes of the Bntish constitmlfBII t 
the kiag, with tfaem,yS>nia an esoellent frame of government."* 

** The side A, ivith the sides B and C, compose the trian^" hk this sen- 
tence, what is the nominative case to con^pose? Should ue verb, then, be 
sbgolar or plural t what difficulty is mentioned hi the beghmiag of this 
Note t 

3. 

"<ji>Qd order in our affidrs, not- a very limited influenoa, And 

mean sftyings, froduct great are often despised." 

profits." "That superficial scholar and 

'< The following treatiee, together oritie, Uke Mme renowned 

with those that accompany it, .critics of our own, haye (2^ 

issrs written many years afo, furnished most deeislTe preon 

Ibr my own private satisiac- that they (3.) knew not tht 

tion.*' characters of the Hebrew lan- 

'* That great senator, in concert guage." 

with several other eminent " The buildings of the institutioB 

persons, tbere the projectors have been enlarged ; the ez- 

(1.) of the revolution." pense of which, added (4.) 

'' The reHgion of these people, as to the increased price of pro- 
well as their customs and visions, render it neeessanr 
manners, locrs strangely mis- to advance tb« tenns of adU 
represented." mission." 

'^ Virtue, joined to knowledge and ''One, added to nineteeni make 

wealtn, confer great influ- twenty." 

enoe and respeetability # But '' What (5.) black despair, what 

knowledge, with wealth unit- horror > fills his nind ! 
ed, if virtue is wanting, have 

S. Jf the 8in|[ular noons and pronouns, which are Joined together by a cop- 
ulative conjunction, be of several pencms. in making the pluraTpronouns agree 
with them m person, the second person takes place of the tlilrd, and the first of 
both J as, " Janfes, and thou, and I, art attached to our country ;" ** T%ou 
and he shared it between you.** 

^ ** James, and thou, and t, am attached to our countiy.'' What is wrong in 
this example ? In what particular, wrong 7 What correction should, be 
made ? why ? " Thou and he shared it between him/' Will you correct 
this example ^ Why use you instead of ham f Will you repeat the Note T 

• 3. 
" Thou, and the gardener, and « My sister and I, as well as my 
the huntsman, must share brother, are daily employed 

the blame of this business in their respective occupa- 

amongst ^Aem." tions." 

* Though the construction will not admit of a plural verb, th« aentencs wqjdl^ 
certainly stand better thus : " The king, the lords, and the commons, >bm an 
excellent constitution.'* 

<|.) Eale XV. «13. (fi.) 6». Exesption ) (S.) <* As &»«».»' 

(40 Aalfl ^KUL «67. (5.) 434. 
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Comtpoading with Muirray'f Gnmmar, 
RULE III. 

Tht conjunction disjunctive has an effect contrary 
to that of the conjunction copulative ; for as the 
verb, noun, or pronoun, is referred*to the preceding 
terms taken separately, it must be in the singular 
number ; as, " Ignorance or negligence has caused 
this mistake ;" " John, Jafnes, or Joseph, intends 
to accompany me ;" " There is, in many minds, 
neither knowledge nor understanding." 

/ 

The follewing^ seDtences are variations from this rule : " A man ma^ see 
a metaphor or an allegory in a picture^ as well as read them in a description '," 
** read tt" " Neither chiaracter nor dialogue were yet understood j" " %o€u 
yeU* ** It must indeed be confessed, that a lampoon or a satire do not carry 
10 them robbery or murder '," " does not carry in it." " Death, or some worse 
misfprtune, soon divide them ;" it ought to be, " dividesJ* 

" Neither character nor dialogue were yet understood.'^ What is wrong in 
this example 7 Why./ Will you correct it ? What is the Rule for this <]pr- 
section ? 

** Maii*8 happiness or misery «r«, " When, sickness, infirmity, or 

in a great measure, put into reverse of fortune afiect us, 

his own hands." the sincerity of friendship is 

" Man is not such a machine as a proved." 

cloc~k or a watch, which more " LeP(l.)-it be remembered, (2.) 

merely as tkty ar& moved." that (3.) it is not the uttering, 

' Despise no infirmity of mind or or tne hearing of certain 

body, nor any condition of words, that constitute the 

life ; for they are, perhaps, to worship of the Almighty." 

he your own lot." " A tart reply, a proneness to re- 

" Speaking impatiently to ser- buke, or a captious and con- 

vants, or anytliing that be- tradictious spirit, are capable 

trays inattention or ill-humor, of imbitterin^ (4.) domestic 

are certainly criminal." life, (5.) and of setting friends 

'^ There are many faults in spell- at variance." 
ing, which neither analogy 
nor pronunciation justify." 

I. Wlien singular pronouns, or a noun and pronmm of djifereiit persons, are 
disjunctively connected, the verb ipust agree with that person which is placed 
nearest to it ; as, '' I or thou art to blame 5" " Thou or I am in fault j" " I, 
then, orhe, is the author of it j" *' George or I am the person*," But it would 
be better to say, " Either I am to blame, or thou art," &c. 

'' I or thou am to -blame." How should tliis be .altered ? What is the Rule 
for it ? 

1. 

" Either (6.) thou or I art greatly ** I or thou am the person (7.) 

mistaken, in our judgment on who must undertake the busi- 

this subject." ness proposed." 

(I.) Imperative mood, agreeing withCAmt or ymi nnderstood, by Kale VI. 
(9.) Infinitire, 490. (3.) Conjunotion. (4.) Rale X. (5.) Role 3UV. 580. 
(5.) 659. (7.) Ruli 3fV, 613, 
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%. Wbm a dmi]iietiv« oecun between a ibwular noun, or proamm, wai a 
plural one, the verb if made to ai^ree witb the ploral noun and, preooiui } as. 
" Neitherpovertv nor ricbei io<r« ii\juriou8 to him i" "lor they lotrc ofieodea 
by it." Hut in this case, the plural noun or pronoun, when it can conveoienliy 
be done, should be placed next to the verb. 

'' I or they was offended.'' MThat is wrong in this example 7 Whal is the 
Rule for the correction 7 

2. 

** Both (1.) of the scholars, or one ** Whether one person or more 

of them at least, was present waa concerned in the busi- 

at the transaction." ness, does not appear." 

*' Some parts of the ship and cargo ''The cares of this life, or the 

were recovered; out neither de'ceitAilness of riches, has 

(2.) the sailors nor the cap- choked the seeds of virtue in 

tain waa saved." mai^y a promising (3.) mind." 

WOTB ZVZ. 

Oorrttipondiof with fifiimy*8 Grammar, 
KULE IV. 

A verb in the plural will agree with a collective mtun 
in the -singular^ when a part only of the individuals 
are meant; as, '' The coimcil were divided in their 
sentiments.'' When the noun expresses the idea of 
unity, the verb should be singular ; as^'^ The council 
jjras composed whdlly of farmers.'' 

We ought to consider whedier the term will hnmediately sugvest the idea 
of the number it represents, or whether it exhibits to the mind toe idea of the 
whole, as one thing. In the former «ase, the verb ought to be plural } in th# 
latter, it ought to be singular. Thus, it seems improper to say, ** The peasant- 
ry goes barefoot, and the middle sort makes use of wooden shoes.'' It would 
be better to sav, " The peasantry ^ barefoot, and the middle sort make use," 
Slc., because the Idea, in both tHeso cases, is that of a number. On the con* 
trarv, there is a harshness in the following sentences, in which nouns of num- 
ber nave verbs plural, because the ideas they represent seem not to be suffi- 
ciently divided m the mind : " The court of Ilome teere not without solicitude." 
"The house of commons were of gan^\ weight." " The house of brds totre 
so much influenced by these reasons." '' Stephen's party were entirely broken 
up by the captivity or their leader." " An army of twenty-four thousand taws 
assembled." " What reason have the church or Rome for proceeding in this 
manner ?" " There is indeed no constitution so tame and careless of Iheir 
own defence."—" All the virtues of mankind are to be counted upon a few fin* 
gers, but his follies and vices are innumerable." ^ Is not mankind, in this place, 
a noun of multimde, and such as requires the pronoun referring to be ui the 
plural number, their t 

" The peasantry goes barefoot," iiLc. What correction is necessary in this 
example f Why ? 

" The people reAoiets in that <' The conrt have Just ended, after 

which ahoold give U eor- having sat through the trial 

row." of a very long cause." 

** The flock, and not the fleece, <* The crowd tper% so great, that 

are, or ought to be, the ofr- thejudges with difficulty madit 

jeeU of the shepheid'a care." their way through them." 

— — ^— »— Ill W ■ I I. I ■ 1^— ».1 I I I I I 1^—1 ^ 

(1.) 407. (2.) Conjunetiea when followed by mnr, (S.) Rule XIIT. 
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f* The corporation of York consist ** Thit seople drmoetk near to me 

of a mayor, alderman, and a witn their mouth, and honar- 

oommou council.'* etk me with their lipe, but 

'' The Britieh parliament are com- their heart is far from me." 

pooed of king, lords and com- ** The committee teas divided in 

mont." its sentiments, and it has re- 

• When the nation complain, the ferred the business to the geif- 

rulers should listen to their eral meeting." 

Toice." '* The committee were verj full 

*' In the days of youth, tlie mul- when this point was decided ; 

titude eagerly pursues pleas- and their ludgment has not 

ure as its chief good.'* been callea in question." 

" The church have no power to ** Wh^ (6.) do this generation 

inflict corporal punishment." wisH for greater eyidence, 

** The fleet were seen sailing (1.) when so much (5.) is already 

up the channel." given V* 

** The regiment consist of a thou- ** The remnant of the people were 

sand (2.) men." persecuted with great severi- 

"The meeting have established ty." 

several saiutaiy regulationa." " Never were any people so (6.) 

« The council was not unanimous, much (6.) infatuated (7.) aa 

and it separated without com- the Jewish nation." 

ing ^3.^ to any determina- '^ The shoal of herrings were of 

tion. an immense extent.'' 

** The fleet is all arrived and " No society are chargeable with 

moored (4.) in safety." the disapproved (B.) miscon- 
duct of particular members." 



CorrMDondinf with M nnay'a Granmuir, 
RULE V. 

Pronouns must agree with the nouns for which they 
standi in gender y number and person. 

Of this nile there are many violations to be met with ; a few of which may 
be sufficient to put the learner on his guard. " Each of the sexes should keep 
withia lit particular bounds, and content tiunuelves with the advantages of 
their particular districts •/* better thus ', " The sexes should keep within their 
particular bounds.'' ^c. '' Can any one, on their entrance into the world, bo 
rally secure that tney shall not be deceived 1" ^' on Iiis entrance,'' and '' that 
he shall." " One should not think too favorably of oursdves :" *' of one^s 
sdf." " He had one acquaintance i^ch poisoned his princi|Ues ;" " who 
poisoned." 

Every relative must have an antecedent to which it refers, either expressed 
or implied ; as, ** Who is fatal to others, is so to himself ;" that is, " the nutn 
who is fatal to others."' 

Who, which, what, and the relative that, though in the objective case, are 
always placed before the verb ; as are also their compounds, whoever, whoso- 
ever, d&c. ; as, ** He whom ye seek ;" ** This is what, or the thing which, or 
that you want ;" ** Whomsoever you please to appobt." 

What is sometimes applied in a manner which appears^to be exceptionable ; 
as, " All fevers, except what are called nervous/^ &c. * It would at least be 
better to say, ** except thote which are called nervous." 

" One should not thiidc too favorably of ourselves." How should this sen- 
tence be altered ? What is the Rule for it 7 Are the relatives placed before 
or after the verb ? 

(1.) Rule XIII. (3.) Ifot« I. 405. (3.) 561. (4.) Rulo XI. (5.) 673 
(6.) Adverb. (7.) « wsrf ti0iti(et«((,>* (8.) Ruls XIII. 
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<lThe exercise of reason appears 
as (1.) liiUe (9.) in these 
sportsmen, as in the beasts 
whom they sometimes hunt, 
and by whom they are some- 
times uunted." 

•* They which seek Wisdom will 
certainly find her.'* 

** The male amongst birds seems 
to discoyer no beatlty, but in 
the color of its species." 

< Take handfuls of ashes of the 
iiimace, and let Moses 
sprinkle it towards heayen, 
in the sight of Pharaoh ; and 
it shall tecome small dust/' 

** Rebecca took goodly raiment, 
which were with tier in the 
house, and put them upon 
Jacob.'* 

"The wheel-killed another man, 
which is the sixth which have 
lost their Uve« by this means." 

** The fair sex, whose task 



IS 



not to mingle in the labors of 
public Ufe, has its own part 
assigned it to act." 

" The Hercules man-of-war found- 
ered at sea ; she oyerset, and 
lost most (3.) of her men." 

** The mind of man cannot be long 
without some .food to nourish 
the actiyity of his thoughts." 



" What is the reason that our lan- 
guage is less refined than 
tliose of Italy, Spain, or 
France ?" 

** I do not think any one should 
incur censure for being (4.) 
tender (5.) of their reputa- 
tion." 

** Thou who hast been a witness 
(6.) of the fact, can giye an 
account of it." 

** In religious concerns, or what 
(7.) is conceiyed to be such, 
(Q.S eyery man must stand or 
rail by the decision of the 
great Judge." 

<< Something like (9.) what (10.) 
haye been here premised, are 
the conjectures of Dryden." 

" Thou great First Cause, (11.) 
least understood ! (12.) 
Who all my sense confined, (13.) 

To know but this, that thou art 
good, 
And that myself (11 .) am blind 

Yet gaye (14.) me in this dark 

" What (6.) art thou, (11.) speak, 
that, (15.) on designs un- 
known, (16.) 

While others sleep, thus range 
(17.) the camp alone ?" 



1. Personal pronouns, beinf used to soppl3' the place of the noun, are not 
m^loyed in the same part of a sentence as the noun viiiich they represent ; 
for It would be improper to say, ^* The king he is just \" ** I saw htr the 
queen ;" " The men they were there 5" " Many words thtu darken speech j" 
" My banks thev are furnished with bees.'' These personals are superfluous, 
as there is not the least occasion for a substitute in the same part where the 
principal word is present. The nominative case they^ in the tbllowiiMr sen 
tence, is also superfluous : " Who, instead of going about doiqg good, meif are 
perpetually intent upon dobg mischief 

'' The king he is just.'' Will you correct this sentence, and tell why it is 
wrong t 

** Whoeyer (18.) entertains such 
. an opinion, he judges errone- 
ously." 
^ The cares of this world, they 



oflen choke the growth of 
yirtue." 
•' Disappointments and aflUctions, 
howeyer disagreeable, they 
often improye us." 

% The pronoun ^ud is frequently applied to persons as well as to things ; 
but after an adjective in Uie superlative degree, and after the pronominal ad- 



(4.) 561. (5.) Rule IV. 



(1.) Rule IX. (2.) Adverb. (3.J 678. .„,,_- ,_., 

(6.) Rule XV. (7.) " VtoBt ip*ic*." «X1. (8.) »» such eonetmB^ Ruls IV. 

(9.) Rule IV. (10.) Rule VI. and X. Note XVII. (11.) Rule XV. (l9.)Ruto 
Xin. (13.) «* eon/lMdE»e.»» (14.) « ^iw«rt.»» (15.) ConjunetioQ 

J16.) Ruls XIII. (17.) " «to#t ranje." (18.) «« fit w*e.»^ 
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JMliv« fOMc, it it fnMnUj UMd in |irefer«ice to loAo or wfdek; m, '^ CliariM 
Xn. kiitf of Swoden. ww one of the greatest madmen thai the worid ever 
•aw ;** "Catiline's followers were the most profligate that could be found in 
any city ;'' <' He is the same man that we saw oefore.'' There are cases 
wherein we cannot conveniently dispmse with this relative as a{^lied to per- 
sons : as, first, after who. the interrogative 3 " Who, that has any sense of reli- 
S*(m, would have arguea thus 1" Secondly, when persons make but a part of 
c asttecedent ; " The woman, and the estate, that became his portion, were 
too much for his moderation.'' In neither of these examples could any other 
relative have been used. 

To i^at is the pronoun that applied ? and when is It used in preference to 
uffio or wkkh 7 (4i6. 1, 3, 5, 4, 5.) Give an example. 

2. 

** Moaea waa the meekeit man *^ They are the aame pezMiui 10/iO 
tphom we read of in the Old aaaiaied vm veaterday." 

Teataaient." " The men and thinga which he 

''Humility i» one of the meet haaatadied, have not improT- 

amiable virtqee tekich we can ed hie monla." 



t» 



3. The pronouns whichsoever, tohosoever. and the like, are elegantly divided 
by the interposition of the corresponding substantives : thus,/' On whichsoever 
Mde the kb^ east his eyes," wotud have sounded beUer, if written, " On which 
tide soever," dec. 

Will you give an example in which the compound pronoun whichioever may 
be divided with propriety 7 

3. 
'* Howeoever beautifUl they ap- *' On whiohsoever aide they axe 
pe«T, they have no real mer- contemplated, they appear to 

It.'* advantage.*' 

** In whataoever light we view " However much he might de- 
him, his conduct will bear in- apise the maxims of the king'a 

apection . ' ' administration, he kept a total 

silence on that subject." 

4. Many persons are apt, in conversation, to put the objective case of ihe 
personal pronouns, m the place of ^^^e and those; as, *' Give me them books/' 
mstead ot " those oooks.'' We may sometimes find this fault even in writing : 
as, *' Observe them three there." We also frequently meet with those insteaa 
of they, at the be^nning of a sentence, and where there is no particular refer- 
ence to an antecedent ', as, *' T^iose that sow in tears, sometimes reap in joy /' 
'' J%ty that, or they who sow in tears." 

It is not, however, always eas^ to say, whether apersonal pronoun or a de- 
monstrative is preferable, in certain constructions. '^We are not unacquaint- 
ed with the calumnj' of them [or those] who openly make use of the warmest 
professions.'* 

'' Give me them books.* Why is this sentence incorrect 7 

4. 

« Whieh of them two penoni has fer mjuries, than thoee (2.) 

moat distinguished himaelf ?" that are moet (3.) forward in 

*^ None (1.) more impatiently suf- doing (4.) them. (5.) 

0. In some dialects, the word wfuU is improperly used for that, and some- 
times we find it in this sense in writing ; " They will never believe but tohat I 
have been entirely to blame." " I am not satisfied but what," &c., instead of 
" but that J* The word somewhat, m the following sentence, seems to be used 
imprdperly " These punishments seem to have been exercised in somewhat 

(l.>RaleTI (ft.) Note I 405 '9.) 977. (4.) 661 (5.) Kula UV. . 
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■a wWirafjf maamr." Soiaeiiinw w mad, " la tomawlMt of/^ TW mttR 
uig it, ** in a naiuMr which is, iA aome respacU, uhiurary." 

' WUI y6u give ad exampto of th« improper use offoftoe instaad oflAol t 

5. 
** If e would nt^t be petiaaded btit <*ThetA eommendatioiu of his 
what (1 .) I was greatly in children appeal to hav« been 

fault*'* made in somewhat (2.) an tn 

judiei&us manner.** 

6. The prcknoun relative whd is so mudi appropriated to persohs, thai there 
hi ^iffcraHy hanhness in the application of it, eaeept to the jpioper aioMe of 
persons, or the geneial-teltM' man, womaai, die A, lens which cnij hnpIiM 
tbe idea of persons, and expresses them by some circumstance or epithet, will 
hardly tiMhori«e the ttM of it ; as, ** That the fhctiim ia Eagtandt wA* mast 
powcfffaily opposed Me ariritmry pMUHMioat/' ** That lactiha vhiek/.* wbbM 
hav« been better ; end thteaoieriaiark will aer«« for the fottowingena»l«s 
'*Fra»ee>te)b was iaalKeaca with Swedbo." << The caart ««*•," <ke. ''Tha 
cavalry m^," dfcc. <' The cMet «Aa asatoe d at KbeKy." '< That party 
aiaeiig « mko/* dfcc. "The family %oh§m ibay eoasider at asarpen." 

In some cases, it may be doubtml, whether this pronoun is properly apyiHai 
or not : u^'* 1^ aainhar of tnhttaatiai iahabitantt with wham tena ciiiet 
abound." For when a term directly and necessarily implies persons, it may in 
maay oases daim tbe personal relative. " None of tbe compaity whom he ^tt 
anbctad 6oidd cure him of the melancholy under winch ha faborad." The 
word atquKinUoice may have the tame conttnictioii. 

Row is the relative who used 1 

6. 

<«H« iaacraoted and M tka «fia was tha ablatt nlniiler 

' «rtMrda whd (S.) aotraaadad. whach Jamatartr pawaaaid." 

him." ** Tba court, wlia fiTta ewwMy 

* Bidaey wat one «f the witeat tb m«miien, ought l# ba tx» 

. kaa moat active ^ov«nioi*8. emblary,^ (4.} 

which Ireland bad ex^oy<^ ** I am napoy iu the friend yrhkHi 

for leveral jreara.** 1 have ion|r proved." 

7. We hardly consider little children at pertofis, because that tenn givai us 
tbe idea of reason and reflection ; aod, therefore^ the iqpplication of the pertott* 
Id fdatSve vfhd, itt ^s case, feeems to be harth : ** A ehiUI wko^*' It ia tUll 
more improperly applied to animals : " A laka flaqoaatad by that hmk 
whom nature has taught to dip the wiag in water.'' 

l>o wa say, «A chSd who,'* or "A vhdd wfafieh''f Will you MMt 
tbe {fete Ibr iist 

7. 
'< The child wAom we have just " He ia Uke (4.) a btait (6.) of 
aeen. ia wholeaomely fed, and prey. who deatroya without 

not uQ'ured by bftndagea or'' pitj- 
clothing.'* 

8. When the name of a person is utad aittaiy aa a aaaa, and it 4aae 
not refer to the persoa, the jmnooa who oaeht oat to be applied. '' It it 
ao <#oBder if attch a nah wd not shine at the touit of oaeaa Kliiahat^ 
irhe was hiit anoifaer name for prudeace and eeaooiny.'' Batter that i 
** whose name was but another word for prudence,'' d&c. The word whom 
begins h'kewise t6 be rattrictad to pertoat ; yet it it aot tkwia ao geattral- 
Iv. but that good frriteie, even ia proaOy ate it when apeakiag oT thaiM. 
The construction it not, however, generally pleasing, as we may aaa in m 
fbHowing tnitances : ^ Pleasure, wftose nature," See. "CtSi every prodac* 
floa, whose parts .and lohote nature," dtc. 



MMWW 



(1.) <^«hac» CeigaoetioB. (fi.) '< ai « mnmsr wkkA w^ m stsit rMMCML Ma* 

4i«ious,» (3.)*»l»«t»» (4)BuUIV. (5.) Bale X, IMa XVfi; 
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In one c«m, bow«v«r, ouloin authoriMb ui to um tokkk, whh nipod 
to ponons ; and Uiat is, whoo we want to djatiigirirt one pefson of two^ 
or a particular penon among: a number of others. We shoold then tay, 
** Wludt of the two/' or ** Which of them u he or she 1" 

** The court of queen Elisabelfa^ who/' Sec. WiO you correct thia sentenee, 
and Ave the Note for it T 

8. 
" HaTUif once dis|rusted (1.) him, deceire and betrajr, ahould be 

he could never regain the fa- avoided aa the poiaonoua ad- 

vor of Nero, wAo vhu indeed der.'* 

MieCAer name for crueltT." ** Who of thoee men came to hie 
^ Flatteiy, wkMe^natwe (2.) ia to aaeiatance ?" 

9. At the ptopMon relative has no distinction of number, we sometia»ee find 
aaibigaity in the ose of ii; aa^ when we say, ** The<disoiplet of Christ, tohom 
imitale,''^ we may naeaB the anitation eitMr of Christ, or of hb ^fiadptea. 




What ii remarked ia this I<^oie on the use of ihe relative pronoun T 

9. 

«< The king (3.) diamiaaed hia min- " lliere are milliona of jpeople in 
iater without any inquiry ; the empire (4.^ of China, 

who had never before com- whoae aupport la derive<V«l- 

mitted ee ttii}uat an action." moat entirely from rice." 

10* Mt ie and it woe are often, after the manner of the French^ used k a 
plural conatructaon, and by some of our best writers ; ar^ " h it^ither a fow 
mat men who decide for the whole, or it it the rabble that follow a seditious 
ruif-leader i*' "his thi^ that are the real authors, though the soldiera are the 
actors of the revolution ^' " L tea* the heretics that fint be^ran to rail,'' 4cc. ; 
** 'Tit these that early taint the female mind." This license m the ccmstructiou 
of d iff f if it be proper to admit it at all,) has, howevei^, been certainly abused 
in the ioUowing sentence, which is thereby inaide a very awkward one : ** Itit ^ 
wcmderiul the very f€w accidents, which, in several years, happen from this ^ 
practice.'' 

How are it is and it vhu ofien used f Give an example in which they are 
ttsed iacerrectly uiihis sense. 

10. 
** It ia remarkable hia continual " It ia indiaputablj true hia aaan*- 
eBdea;vorB to aerve ua, not- tioiif though U is a paradox." 

withatanding our ingratt- (6.) 

tade/' (5.) 

11. The integections O / oh! and ah ! require the objective rase of a pro- 
noun in the first person «fler them ; as, '' Q me ! Oh me ! Ah me !" but the 
nominative case m the second person : as, '' O thou persecutor !" " O ye hvp< 
oerites !" '' O thou irfao dweU^t," dtc. 

' The neuter proncAm, by an idiom peculiar to the English language. i« fie- 
quently joined,; in explanatory tentences, with a noun or pronoun of the masf 
cuKne or feminine gender ; as, '' It was I :" ** It was the man or woman that 
did it." 

The neater prtmoun it, is sometimes omitted and understood : thus we say. 
** As appears, su follows," for ** As it appears, as it follows ;" and '' May b^,* 
for '' It may be." 

(1.) " Hmohug disgusted." Bule XIII. (9.) ** ths nsture<trvkick." (3.) ** Tks 
kmg, wks had never,*' ^c (4. ) ** Tksrs art is the smairt," he. (5.) ".His sen- 
timmelj," itc, ; ending the •••teacr with, ** «r« rsmerkeks," <6.) ** Sis e s e sit i sn, 
themgkp4iteds*ieel,*^it9. 
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. 1!lie M«it«r pfwMm U w sometimes employed to euHreit, 
1st. The subject of any discourse or inquiry j as, "H happened en stsum- 

mer'S dav ;" " Who is U that, calls on me 1" — ri~ 

Sd. liie state or condition of any person or thing } as, ** How is ii with 

you t" ' 

dd. The thin^, whatever it be, that is the cause o( any effect or eveiit ; or 
any per^n considered merely as a cause ; as, " We beard her say tl was not 
he $'' " The truth is, U was I that helped her/' 

Why b it mcorrect to say, " Oh I " T Why incorrect to lay, " Oh thee" t 

11. 
" Ah ! oaliappj tbee, who art << Oh ! happy we. aurrowided 
deaf to the ealla of dnty and with ao nniiy Ueaatnge." 

of honor.'* 

CorrBspondinf with Murray's OrMamar, _ 

RULE VI. 

The relaiwe is the nominative case to the verb, when 
no nominative case comes between it and the verb ; 
asy *^ The master who taught us }" <^ The trees which 
are planted." 

When a nominative case comes between the relative and 
the verb, the relative is governed by some word in its 
own member of the sentence ; as, ^^ He who preserves 
me, to whom i owe my bemg, whose 1 am, and tcr&om 
I serve, is eternal." 

in the several members of the last sentence, the relative performs a different 
oflice. In the first member, it marks the agent : m the second, it nribmits to 
the ^veroment of the preposition ; in tlie third, it represents the possessw ; 
and m (he fourth, the ol^ect of an action : and therefore it must be m the three 
different cases, corre^Modent to those offices. 

When both the antecedent and relative become nominatives, each to differ- 
ent verbs, the relative is the nominative to the former, and the antecedent to 
the latter verb ; as, ** True phUotophy, which is the ornament of otir nature, 
cofuisU more in the love of our duty, and the practice of virtue, than in great 
taleots and extensive knowledge.'' 

A few mstances of emmeoas constraction will illustrate both branches of 
the sixth rule. The three fdlowing refer to the first part : '* How can we 
avoid being grateful to those whom, by repeated kind offices, have proved 
(heneehrai oar real friends T" ** These are the men whom, you migiit sop- 
pose, were the authors of the mork.*' " If you were here, you would find duee 
f»r lour, whom vou -would say passed their time agreeably/' In aU these 
places, it should be who, instead of v>hom. The two latter senteaces contain 
a Boannalive between the relative and the verb: atid^ therefore, seem to 
contravMie the nihs ; but the student wiV reflect, tnat it is not the nominative 
of the verb with Which tlie relative is conniectedj— Hie remaihing examples re- 
fer to die second part of the rule : ** Men of fine talents are not always the 
persons who we should esteem." '^The persons who you dCsput^ with are 
precisely of your oponion." ** Our tntms are our benefactors, who we owe . 
obedience to, and vrao we ought to love." In these sentences, whom should 



be used instMtd of who, 

" These are the men whom. 700 might suppose, were,*' dec Will 
rect this example, and give the rule for it 7 



yottcor- 
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<'We are depeateit «i eMk *^Th§fw}»iMwlilb!9imi^mi» 

otfierk* mmtanee : whom is tti wise aii4 good^memi ner- 

tfaere that can subsist by him- sons ' who we ouffht to (>Td 

self?" >• and respect, and who wo 

''If he. will ,not heax his hest oi^ht to l» fcatefvl Uh" 

fn^nd^ vihom shaD'be sent to ''The persons, who c o mhigi ipt 

admonish him ?" and virtoe support, loajsmil^ 

" They vko (1.) jnuch is jpyen at the caprices of foitone." . 

to, will hn.^ much (2.) to an- ^' From the character of those 

Bwer for." (3.) who you associate with, your 

" it is not to be eiipeoted that own wiU be efli^Mtid." 

they, tdbm in early li& have '< Tb«t (i.) is the atadeni wIm) I 

been dark and deceitful, should gave me book to, and wtem, 

afterwards become fair and I am persuaded, deserves it." 



mgenuous." 



1. When the relalive prooouais of Uia interrogative kitiid, the noun or pro- 
noun coDtainind^ the anyvi^r, must be in the sane case as that which contains 
the question ; as, " Whose books are these f' '' They are JoMtJ* ** Who 
gave them to Jyin t" *' WtJ* " Of whauk did you buy them ?" " Of a bo(dL« 
saDsr; Aim who Rves at the Bible and Cfown.** ''momdidyooseefheiet" 
" Both Itsm and the shopnaao/' The learner ^ readit^ compcehend this 
rule, by supplying^ the words which are understood in the answenk Thus, to 
eapress the auswcrs at larp, we shotild say. ** Tbey avs John's bodks f ** We 
gave them to him ;'' '* \ve bought them or him who lives/' ^. | ** l^a saw 
both him and the shopman/' As the rdative pronouxi^ when used interrqgi» 
threl3F^ refers to the subsequent word or phrase eoiftainiag the answer tetla 
(|uestw8, thai word or phrase may proporly be termed the vthte^nmit to tlia in- 
terrogative. 

" Of whom did you buy them V* " Of a bookseller j he who lives,** ^. 
What is wreug, is this teoMoee, a«d hew may it be correeted 1 What ti the 
Note for it 1 

I, 
"Of whom were the ancles " Who was the money pai^td?" 

bought?" ** Of a piercer i he "To the wwcer apd hiii 

(5.) who resides near' (6.) the clerk." 

soMsion^hQuse." "Who counted it?" "B^Oi Ol^ 

" Was any person besides (6.) the elerk %n4 him.*' 

meicer woieiit ?" " Yet» both 

hwa aaa lua clerk." 



- eenpMpon^nf with Mwm.fhi Ciiasnaar, 
RULB VII. 

1Vh$n the r^li^ive u prtc^d by iwa fMmin&tmi 4^ 
different mrsons, the relative And v^h may agree %n 
ferson Mtftth either^ according to ik^ 96n8a ; Oh '^ I Am 
the man u-ho cbmtaand you;*' or, "I wftthe man 
vaho oomntiBHds you." 

The form of the first of the two preceding senleQceg eQiresses the nteaniM 
rather efSei^iy. It would be more perspieuous to si^fi "I^who CQwiotnq 
you, am {he man.'' Perhaps the diflbreoce of meaninff prwhiced by reltrnnf 
the relative to different antecedents, wi|} be more evioent to the lemer in iIm^ 

(I.)** to whom". (9.) 673. (3.) 586. (4.) Note I 

(SORuloXV, (6.> «. 



SYNTAX. 1S7 



the fpoMral, who jftM tlw ordiMs to-day ;" that is, " I, wbo giva the erden to- 
dBj, am the genend/' 

wbeo the relative and the verb have been determbed to agree with either 
of the preceding aominatives^ that agreement must be preserved throacfaout 
the sentence ; as in the followmg instance : '' 1 am the Lord, that tnakdn all 
tfaii^ ; that streieheth forth the heavens al<»e." Isa. xliv. 24. • Thos far is 
consistent : the Lord, in the third perscni, is the antecedent, «ad the verb agrees 
with the relative m the third person : " I am (A« Lordt winch Lord, or he, that 
maiuth all tbinn/' - If / wef made the antecedent, the relative and vearb 
shoold agree with it in the first person ; as, " / am the Lord, that mcdte all 
things 3 <Aaf slreto!i forth the heavens alone." But should it follow, ''thai 
tprmddh abroad the earth by myself," there would arise a confusion of per- 
sons, and a maaiiest solecism. 

" I am the man who command you.'' '' I am the man who commands you.** 
What is the nominative to aymmoftd in the first smteoce 1 What to commamiU 
in the second T Aide for each 7 Why is the verb of a dififerent person in 
difierant sentences 7 

** I acknowledge that (1.) I am ** I peiceiTe tiiat thou Art a pupil 

the teacher, (5.) wno adopt who pMseaaea bright parta, 

that sentiment, and maintains but wno hast cultivated them 

the propriety of auch meaa- but (3.) little.*' (4.) 

uies. (2.) ** Thou art he (5.) who breathest 

« Thou an a friend (5.) that hast on the earth with the breath 

often . relieved me, and that of spring, and who covereth 

' has not deserted me now, in it with verdure and beautvl** 

the time of peculiar need." **lva the Lord (5.) thy Ckid, (5.) 

*' I am the man who approves of who teacheth thee to profit, 

wholesome discipline, and and- who lead thee by the way 

who recommend A to others ; thou ahouldst go." 

but I am not a person who ** Thou art the Lord who did 

promotes uaeleaa aeverity, or choose Abraham, andbrou|{ht> 

who olffect to mild and gen- est him forth (4.) out or(6.) 

eroua treatment.'" Ur of the Chaldees.*' 



Corrtspondios with Murray's Oramnar, 
RULE VUL 

Adjectives belong to the noum which they describe* 

NoTV I.' Adjective pronoons and namerals mttst agree 
in number with the nouns to which they belong. 

1. ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 
A few instances of the breach of this rale are here exhibited : '' I have not 
travelled this twenty years f* ** these twenty/' '' I am not recommending 
these kmd of sufTerion f " this kind.'' " Those set of books was a valuable 
present j'' **(haiutL^ 

'< I have not travelled this twenty years." How should this be ihered f 
Whyl 
" These kind ef indulgences soft- playing (9.) . Mis two hours.** 

en and injure the mind.** (10 ) 

'* Instead (7.) of improving (8.) ** Thoae sort of favors did real in- 
jonraelves, you have been iury, under the api^arance of 

kindness." 



ri.) ess. (3.) " sdopte ud mamlauu," or *< adopt and mamtaiM,** (3.) 6i4. 
(4:)AdT»A. (40»«1«XV- (6.) ^7, (7,)«47, (S.) 361. <§.) »ole 
JUb (li>,> Kala ZZn. 64«. 



w^ 



13B ENGLISH^ OlUlOfAR. 

« Tte diMm mad* (1.) hy Um «^ How buui^ a toymw (6.) iImiiiM 
Mvthiioake vm twentjr Ibot w# «¥oi4, if wa wen not in* 

Si.) broad, (3.) and one hun- dufltriouB to malie them 1** 

red fathom (4.} in depth.'* ** He saw one or more neraona (6.) 

enter (7.) the garden." 

I. Thd word meam, m the lingular number, and the jrinase **lw ^th 
metmi /* ** bff that meaiu** are used by our best and most eorrect wrHafs ; 
namelv, Bacoa, TiHotSon, Atterbury, Addison, Steele, l*ope, ict.* Tht^ are^ 
indeed, in so general and ajiproved use, that it would ap^ar awkward, if not 
aftcted, to apply the oM siiuiilar form, and say, ** bj this tMon ;" '' by that 
mean ;" ** it was by a mean ,^ aJtheo^ it hi naore agreeable to the ffcnaral 
analogy of the lancuage. ** The wbrdwieoM (says Priestley) belongs to tic^elasa 
of words, which (k» not change their termination on aoeount of mteiber^ for it 
is used alike in both nambers." 

The word atnends is used in (his manner, in the fblloiwing s ei nenees : 
** Thoo^ he did not sacceed, he gained the approbation of his coontiy j and 
with thu ammdi he was content.' " '' Peace of mind is an honcvable mmgnit 
fliHha tacHfices of ipteresw" ** In return, he received .the thanka of hit efs* 
ployeia. and the present of a large estate : these y^ere ample amfnis for all bis 
labors." ** We have described the rewards of vice : the good man's am/tnit 
are of a different' nature." 

It can scarcely be doubted, that this word amends (like the word mtrnu) 
had formeriy its correspondent form in the singular number, as it is derived 
fiom the Ffeorh amende^ though now it is exclusively established in the plural 
form, if, therefore, it be alleged, that mean sliould be applied in the singular, 
becauaa it is derived from the Frmch mayenf the saane kmd of argument may 
be advanced ia favor of the sbgiilar amende ; and the general aneiogy of tlw 
laMiaga may also beirfeaded m support of it 

CaaipbeQ, in his Pnilosophy of Khetone, has the following remark cm the 
subject before ua : ^' No persons of taste will. I presume, venture so far to vio- 
late the present usase. and cousequantiv to shock the ears of tho. g^herality ^ 
readers, as to say, ' ^y this mean, by that mean^^ '' 



n.) Rule Xni. (B.) Note XVIII. 648. (3.) «< dbMM^-fc-eed.** SuIb IV. 

(4.) Rule IX. .(5.) ** Mmy sartmu,** (6.) " mte p«r««ii> mr mff Man tiw.'* 

(7.) Rule XII. 

« cc jfy eUtiMMnw he had them thf Qiore at Taptife, heing tired aad harassed with 
a lone mareh." Bacott. 

** B$ thi$ m$ama one {Treat restraint from doin|^ «tH weoM be taken awaj.'* ** And 
tiUf ii 0a admirable mtoMt to improve mea in virtue." ** By that meoma they hare 
rendered their duty more dilBeult." Tillotiok. 

** It readers us careless of appMviaf eurselvei to Oodi aav) by flat msmv seearinc 
the continuance of his coodneBs." " A good character, w.-.en establiihed, should 
aal ha lestad la as aa aflia» bat e^pleyed as a aieaar of demf itill fonrthar fpod.'^ 

ATTaasuar. 

*' Bff tku meaiu they are happy in eaeh other." ** Re If IhaC mmhu preserves hla 
superiority." AoDitoir. 

** Tour vanity hf ikU mwM wi]I want its food." BraaLX. 

** JBytW^MMMa alone, their greatest obetaelea will vanish.** . Pora 

*<lmek emlefa kaa proved the maat eflbetual meaaa ta mia^tha noblfs." 

OaAir SwivT. 

** There i» no mMta« of escaping the persecution." ** Faith is not anly a meoas of 
elH^iQg* but a principal act or obedience." Da. Yocico. 

■'^He leeked on money as a necessary atsaarofmalntafaiag and laereasiag power." 

Loan LrTTLZToif*! Haaav U. 

**Jeha was too much intimidated aot to embrace sasryaMM« afibrd«4-for hia 
safety." Ooldimitr. 



<* liest tktf m«sn« sltonld fail.** ** By meana of sMp-aiMMf, the late king,** &o 
The ewM MsaiM of seeurlag a dnrshle peace.'* Htfma* 

** Jly Miff aisffaff there wsmothiag left to the farliamant af Ireland." Ito. 



BLACXfTOltS 

** By tikis mmau so many slaves escaped out of the hands of their masters.** 

Da. R6BS«TseN. 
**Ar(jhi««i«aM they bear whness to eaeh other.** Beaaa. 



Bf His ataaas the wrath of nan was made to turn agaiafi |tsalf.** Da. BCAia* 
** A magazine, which has, by Utia «Mcn«, contaiaad,^* k%* <« Birds, la genaial 
aieeara thair food by mmu of their Isafc.** Da. Vuay. 



I^^wtli m4 Joluiaoft sf«m to bd agi^inst the use .of nmns in ^e liiiguler 
iMiiiber, T^v do not, boweveri 9pea)c deasivel^ op the poiot j but rsktber 




^* Whole aeatencei, whether simple or compound, mey become memoers of 
«|)ier MBteftces by mtans of lome additional conMecrton/'-^Dn. Lowtu's j&^ 
trocbic^iofi to EtigUth Orammar. 

" There is no other anetbod of teaohing that pf which any one is if^nerant, 
but b^ meoAf of something already known.'^«*<-PR. JoiiKSON. Idler. 

it IS remarkable that our present version of the Scriptures inakes no use, a^ 
far aa the compiler <;an discover, of the word mean ; though there are several 
instances to befound in it of the use of Means, in the sense and connection cou- 
tOD^d for. "vytJus means thou shalt have no portion on this side the river." 
Eera iy. 16. " That by means of death/* &c. Ileb. ix. 16. It will scarcely 
pe pretended, that the translators of the sacred volumes did not accurately un- 
d^taod the tingdiish laogua^ ^ or that they would have admitted one fonn of 
tins word, and fleeted the other, had not their determinaUon been conform a- 
Ue to*the best usage. An attempt, therefore, to recover an old wQrd, so long 
since disused by Uie most correct writers, seems not likely to be successful } 
eipecialty as the refection of it is not atiewlad with any inconvenience. 

The practice ef Uio best and most eorrect writers, or a^freat m^ority of 
Ijum, eorrob^N^tfd by general usage, forms, during its continuance, the stand- 
ard ef laiq[qa|^ j espeeially if, in particular instances, this practice conliuue 
alter objection and due considerationt Every connection and application of 
wofds ^d phra&es, thus supported, must therefore be proper, and entitled to 
lespect, if not exceptionable in a moral pohit of view. 
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" Quern penes arbitrvum est, et Jus, el norrnn hquatdi" Hon. 

Ou this principle, many forms of expression, not less deviating^ from the 
I^BMsal analogy of the language than those before mentioned, are to be eon 
sidared aa stnetly proper and justifiable. Of this kind are the foUowine : 
** yanc ef them are varied to express the gender ;" and yet none originaUy 
mgmA^A n» om, • " Hfr hmse^ shall do the work :'' here, what v^-as at first 
appropriated to the objective, is now properly* used as the nominative case. 
" You have behaved yourselves well ; ' in this example, the word you is put iu 
the nominative case plural, with strict jpropricty ;" thougii- formerly it was con- 
fined to the ol^ective case, and ye exclusively used for the nominative. 

With respect to anomalies ami variations of language, thus established, it is 
the grammarian's business te submit, not to remonstiiue. In pertiaacicusly 
oDposbg the docisien of ^n^f auttiority, and oontending for oosolete modes 
m •zpresfiou, he may^ indeed, display (earning nnd critical sagacity ; and, 
in fome degree, obscure points that are sufficiently clear and decided j but he 
l^nnot reasonably hope either to succeed m his aims^ or to assist the learner, 
m discovering and respectiiig th^ true standard and principles of language. 

teases which custom has lefl dubious, are certainly within the grammarian's 
province. Here, he may reason and remonstrate on the ground of derivation, 
analogy, and propriety' : and his reasonings may refine imd improve the lan- 
guage : out wkea aiiuerity speaks out, and decides the point, it were perpetu- 
ally to unsettle the language, to admit of cavil and debate. Anomalies, then, 
under the liinitation mentioned, become the law, as cleariy as the plainest 
aiiRlogm- 

Toe reader wil) perceive that, in the following sentences, the nse of the word 
flMon. in the old form has a very uncouth appearance : "fiy the mean of ad- 
vwnXj we are oAen instructGd.^' " He preserved his health by mean ef oxer- 
eise.^'^ ** Frugality is one mean ef acquiring a competency." They should 
lie, " 'BymMns of adversity/' &c. j " By nwms of exercise," &c. j ** Frugali- 
ty is ene mi^ans/* ^, 

Oeod writers do indeed inahe use of the substantive {J.) mean i^ the fhign- 
lar admber, and in that number only, to signify m^diocfity, middle rat^, &c. ; 

(1.) AVmiw ars lonietimoi called substantives. 



1^ ENGLISH GRA9IMAR. 

M, " This it a mean between tUs iwo extremes.^ But in the sense of instru- 
mentality, it has long* been disused by the best authers, and by afanost eretf 
writer. 

7%u means and that means should be used only when they refer to what is 
singular ; these means and those means, when they respeet pinrals; as, " Jie 
lived temperately, and by this means preserved his health y* ** The scholars 
were attentive, industrious, and obedient to their tutors ; and by these means 
acquired knowledge/' 

We have enlaiji^ on this article, that the young student may be led to re- 
fleet on a point so important as that of* ascertaining the standard of propriety 
in the use of language. 

Li what number is the word means used ? Mliat does Dr. Prie^ey renrail 
concerning the use of this word f ^ What other word is used in this manner ? 
Wliat does Dr. Campbell remark in regard to the use of tl^ j^rase, ** By this 
mean" 7 Do Dr. Lowth and Dr. Joluison approve of the use of msans m the 
siugular number 7 Do good writers make use of the substantive (1.) mean in 
the singular number 7 Give an example. When should ^* This means" and 
" Tliat meaiu" be used 7 When '' These means'' and " Those means" 7 

1. 

** Charles waa eztnTOjgant, and '' Tliis pereon embraced erery op- 

by this . mean became poor portuiiity to display his fal- 

and despicable." ents ; aii# by the^fe meftiw 

" It wot) by that ungenerous mean rendered himself ridiculous.^* 

that (2.) he obtained his end.'* '' Joseph was indiMtrious, frugal 

" Industry is tlie mean of obtain- and discreet ; «nd by tnis 

ing competency." means obtained pA>peity and 

" Though a promisiiu^ measure, il reputation." 
is a mean whicA I cannot 
adopt." 

H. When two persons or things are spoken of in a sentence, and then it 
occasion to mention them again for the sake of distinction, <Aar is used in nfer- 
ence to the fonner, and this, in referrace to the latter : as, " Self-love, wludi 
is the spring of action in the soul, is reled by reason : but for that, nan would 
be inactive ; and but for this, he would be active to no end." 

How are the pronouns that and this used 7 

/-Ws-TN 2. 

'* Reliffion raises men above them- upon the earth in tkoM than 

selyes ; irreligion sinks them in these ; because there is a 

beneath the brutes : that (3.) much slower eTaportti<m." 

binds them down (4.) to a <' Rex and Tyrumus are of Tery 

poor, pitiable speck of perish- difierent characters. Th6 one 

able earth ; this opens for ■. (3.) rules his people by lawn 

them a prospect to tlie skies." ' to which they consent ; the 

< More rain foIUi in the first two other, (5.) by his absolute will 

summer months, than in the and power: Mis is called firee- 

first two winter ones ; but it dom ; that (5.) tyranny." 
mokes a much greater show 

3. The distributive acHedive pronouns each, every, e^ier, agree with the 
nouns, pronouns and veros, of the singular number only ; as. '' The kiiur 
of Israel, and Jehosbapbat, the kins of Judah, sat eadi on his throne y* 
" Every tree ts knewn oy Us fruit :'" unless the plural noun caakvey a cm- 
lective idea ; as, " Every six montns i" *' Everv nundred years.'' The ftl- 
loviug phr»' c* are exceptionable : '' Let. each esteem others better thmi 
thcmselvc!. ;'' it ought to be, **himsel/." "The language shouM he both 
perspicuous and correct : in proportion as either of these two qualities are 
wanting, the language is imperfect \" it should be, " is wanting.^' " Every 

(l.)Notal,|Ll2p^ . (9.)0Q9. (9.) 407. lti|I« TI. (4r) Advefh. 



«I9 f f ^ leutn b««{ rofidar dat«$,. and eootaia proofi of att94:hm«»t ;' 
** *(e«r« « regular <kt(ft «d co«fat««." " ilwery tow© and vUIage w^r* 
biHii«<i$ f^ry grove and fwry Uea w«ra put down^'' '^ imu buroad, and 
was cut down." 

^Uher is oAa« used improperlv, instead of eac^ / as, " The kios; of Is- 
rid, and Jehosbapliat the tuag of Judah, sat either of them on bis tbroue ;" 
'^Nadab and Ab(nu, tha sons of Aaron, took either of them his censer/' 
Bach si^ifies both of them taken distinctly or separately; either properly 
signiii^ only, the one or the other of them, taken disjimctively. 

" The kiag of brad, and Jdioih^pihat the king of Judah, sat eitlier of 
~ OB ^etr throne." Will you. correct this, and give the rule for it 1 



3. 

" Each of them, in tkeur (1 :) turn, is productive of much (7.) in- 

rec9^ the benefits te whfeh ward joy er bittemeBs." 

they ore entitled.*' *^ Whatever ^8.) he undertCLkea, 

" Mj couu^el to each of you is, either (9.) his pride or 1^» 

that you (9.) sheuld make It foMy disgust us.** 
your endeavor to coi^e to a- " £»very man and every woman 

fri^dly «greeiTjent." were numbered.** 

" 9y (Uscusaiug what (3.) relates ** Neither of those men S66m to 

to each particular, in their have any idea tl^at their opin- 

order» we shall hotter uuder- ions ma^ belli founded.'* 

ftand the «uhJ8Ct.*' " When benifirhity and gentleness 

" Eyery person, whatever Y4,) be re|g4 witoin, (7.) we are al- 

tkur stfttien, ($.) #re oound ways (7.) least (7.) in hasard 

b^ the duties of mt^ity a^d from without: (10.) every per- 

religion.** son -and every occurrence are 

" Bvery leaf, every twig, (fi.) ' beheld in the most favorable 

every drop of water, teem light.** 

with life.** " On either side of the river was 

" Every, map *s heart and temper there the tree of life." 

4. Adjectives are sometimes hnproporly applied as adverbs ; as, '' IndiflTor- 
ea^ honest 5 excellent well j miserable poor ;" instead of " Indifierently hon* 
est : cfxcellenfly well ;. misershlv poor.^' " He bdiaved himself conformable 
te that great example 3*' ** emi/wnnably" " Endeavor to live hereafter suita- 
ble to a oersou in thv sl«ti6n 3" *'^mUed>lyJ* ** I'can never think so very mean 
ef bim ) ' " memdy. '* }Ia desoribes this river agreeable to the common read- 
ier ;'' " HffMeakly," ** Agreeable to my promise, I now write ;" " e^eecMy." 
**A»y exeeiKling great reward '" when united to an adjective, or adverb not 
ending in ly, the ward exceeding has lu sodded to it i as, " exceedingly dread- 
Ail, esceediBgly sreat \" ** exceedingly well, exceedingly more acUve i'* bat 
mmtk it is jemed to an adverb or adjecUve, hawng that termination, the ly is 
smiited } as, " Seme men think eseeeding el«ariy,^aDd reason exceeding forci^ 
\^f ** She appeared, on this oeeasioQ, exeetdW lovely/'--"-'' He acted m 
4hi4 bfmness Mdir thMi was expeeled.'' ** They behaved the noBlest, because 
they were disinterested.'' They should have been, " wore bohUyf most noblyJf 
The aiQeetive pronoun weh is oAea misapplied f as, *' He was such an extrav- 
agant yeung man, that he spent his whole patrimony in a few years f it should 
be, ** s# extrm^eigurU « young man*" " I never before saw such large trees ;" 
^smur trees so large." When we refer to the speeies or nature of a thing, the 
word siiefc is properly applied; as, '' Sueb a temper it seldom found r but 
when degree is signified, we use the word so ; as, " »o bad a temper is seldom 
feuBd." 

Adverbs are likewise imppoperly used as acgeetives ; as, ** The tutor ad- 
dre ss e d him 'm terms rather wacm, hut suitably to his ofibice ;" ** suiuMe*" 
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(!.)♦****;»» (».)»« JU.M (3.) 487. (4.)Rulerv.. (5.) Rols VI. 

(6.) male XI. (7.) ASsferh. . ..<«.) ^u>« VIII. (9.) 6S9. (lO.) «<>wn 

■irtwrt," i. e. «* «rt«iui/Zy.»» 689. 
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''Tbey wen seen wtutderiug about sdhuiljr and dtftressed j** "aolitgryJ* 
" He uved in a maimer agreeably to the dictates of reason and religion ;^ 
" agmabU.*'^ ** The slody of syntax should be previously to that of ponctna- 
tionj" ** prenout." 

YouD^ persons who study g^rammar, find it difficolt to decide, in particular 
constructions, whether an adjective, or an adverb^ ought to be usea. A few 
observations on this point, may serve to inform their jiMigment, and direct their 
determination. They should carelully attend to tlie definitions of the adjective 
and the adveib ; ana consider wliether, in the case in ^estton, quality or fmm- 
»€/' is indicated. In the former case, an adjective is profter ) ui the latter, an 
adverb. A nnmber of examples will illustrate this direction, and previa oscfid 
on other occasions. 

" She looks cold-— She looks coldly on him/' 
" He feels warm— He feds warmly the insult offered to him." 
** He became sincere and viitooos— He became sincerely virtuous." 
'VShe lives free from care—He lives fireely at another's expense." 
*' Harriet always appears n ea t ■ She dresses n«stly." 
" Charles has grown great by his wisdom— He has grown greatly in lepiitap 
tjon." 

' They now appear happy— Thev now appear happily in earnest" 
The statement seems exact— llie statement se^ns exactly in point." 

The verb to he^ m all its moods and tenses, generally requires the word im* 
.mdy connect with it to be an adjective, not an nveib j and conse- 
«iuently, when this verb can be sulMttuled for anv other, without varving tli» 
sense or the construction, that other veii> most also be connected with an ad- 
jective. The following sentences elucidate these d>servations : ** This is 
agreeable to our mterest." ** That behavior was not suitable to his station." 
''Rules should be conformable to sense." ''The rose smells [is] sweet." 
" How sweet the hay smells [is] !" " How delightful the country appears 
[is]!" " How pleasant tlie fields look [are] !" " The clouds look [are] dadc." 
" How black the sky looked [was] !" " The apple tastes [is] sour !" " How 
bitter the plums lasted [were] !" "He feels [is] happy." In all these scn- 
teuces, we can, wkh perfect propriety^ substitute some tenses of the verb to Ae, 
for the other verbs. aaX in Uie rollowmg sentences we cannot do this : " '***'' 



4t' 



dog smells disagreeably." "George ieels exquisitely." "How pleasantly 
she looks ;it us !" 

Tiie directions contained in this Note are offered as usefiil, noi as complete 
and unexceiitionable. Anomaheft in language every where encounter us-) but 
we must not n^ect rules, because they are attended with exceptions. 

Why is " indififerent Ixmest" an incorrect expression ? Do we say, " ex- 
ceeding dreadful," and "exceeding great "t What, then, do we use in the 
place OT* exceeding f When, then, do we use excetdingaf T When exceedn^ f 
" The tutor addressed htm m terms nther warm, but suitablv to Us ofihnce." 
Why is this sentence wronr t Correct it. How can we tell whether an ad- 
jective or an adverb ougbt to be used f Which do we use, when quality is 
indicated ? Which, when manner is indicated T Which does the veib to be 
generally require to be connected with it, the adjective or adverb f To ilhn- 
iratc the distmct and proper use of both the adverband a<i^ective, I will give 

Jrou some examples. Would you then say, " He is difigently and atteniive- 
v" or 'diligent and attentive "f "ShewiU be happy," or " happily "f 
" He looks c(9d," or " coldly" 7 ^' She looks cold tm him." Can we mo u 
for looks, and make sense 1 Woidd you, then, say, " She looks cold on Mm," 
or "coldly on him"? " She Uves freelv [is] from care" T WhvT "He lives 
free at another's expense" T " He feeis warmly" f " He feels warm the in- 
sult offered him" 1 " He became sincerely and virtuously" T " He became 
sincere virtuous" T Why 7 " Harriet always aiders neatly — She dresses 
neat" f "Charles has grown great by Us wisdom— >He is grown great in Us 
reputation" 7 " They now appc v happilyw.They now appear happy in 
earnest- ' 7 " The statement seems exactly— The statement seems exact in 
point" 7 " How sweetly tHe hay si. ^b !'^ 7 " How delightful the country 
appears!"? " How pleasant the ink ^eok!"? " The ckmdslodi darkly" f 
} " The apples taste sourly" 7 
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*'9k" Aa pr»per, writes very 
««»., and ecNtnpqiiet aeeuraU.' 

** He was extreme prodigal, and 
his property is now luar ex- 
hausted." 

•* They generally succeeded ; for 
they lived c&irfbrmabls to the 
rttles of prudence .' ' 

** We may reason very clsar and 
exceeding strongs without ** 
feapwiag that there is such a 
thing as a syllogism." 

<< He hsd many yirtues, and was 
exeeetUng beloved.** 

** The amputation was exceeding 
well performed y and sared the 
patient*s life." 

^ He came agreeable to his prom- 
ise, and eondiyted himself 
suitable to the occasion/' 

**He speaks very fluent, reads 
excellent, but does not think 
v«T coherent." 

** R6 behaved himself submissive, 
and was exceeding careful 
not to give (1.) offence." 

** Th»f rejected the advice, and 
ooadueied thnnselves exceed- 
ingly indiscreetly." 

** He is tL person of great abilities^ 
and exceeding upright; and 
is like to be a very useful 
member (2.) of the commu- 
nity." 
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The conspiracy was the easier 
(3.^ discovered, from its (4.) 
bemg known (5.) to many." 

Not bemg fUly acquainted with 
the subject, he could Mm 
no stronger (6.) than he did." 

He was io aeeply impressed 
with the subject, that few 
could speak nobler upon it." 

We may. credit his testimony, 
for he says express, that he 
saw the transaction." • 

Use a little wine for thy stom- 
ach's sake, and thine often 
(7.) infirmities." 

From these favorable begin- 
nings, we may hope for a 
soon (8.) and prosperous is- 
sue." . 

He addressed several exhorta- 
tions to them suitably to their 
circumstances." 

Conformably to their vehe- 
mence ef'^ thought, was their 
vehemence of gesture." 

We should implant in Uie minds 
of youth such seeds and prin- 
ciiAes of piety and virtue, as 
(9.) are likely to take soonest 
and deepest root.'.' 

Such (10.) an amiable disposi* 
tion will secure universal re- 
gard." 

Such distinguiiilied virtues sel- 
dom occur.'* 



a 



ft. Double comparatives and superiadvet should be avoided ; luch as " s 
worser conduct j" " on lesser hoj^ j'' " a more serwier temper j" " the most 
ttrattest sect;? "a more superior work.'' They riiould be, ''worse con- 
duct ;'' " less hopes ;" " a more serene temper;'' " the straitest sect ;" " a su- 
perior work." . 



*' A worser conduct." 
fork? 



Will you correct this seatence, and give the Rule 



'*'Tia more easier to build two 
chimneys than to maintain 

onV 
** The tongue is like Ql.) a race- 
horse, (12.) whicn runs the 
fiuifer (13.) the lesser weight 



5. 



it carries. 



" The pleasures of the under- 
standing are more preferable 
than (14.) those of the imagi- 
nation, or of sense.'* . 

** The nightingale sings : hers is 
the most sweetest voice in the 
grove." 



TWH ^ i 
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CI.) KuU Xn. (S.) Rule XV. (3.) " more ttuoUy." (4.) Rule I 

**beiMt AiunoK**—- partieipiai noun. (6.) *'»«< affirm mor* strongly.*' 

" iffronim." (d.) «« sptedy.** (9.) M6. (10.) « A disposition 

M emiatU,** so. 8«« the Note, a ftw Hoes befors the cIom. (11.) Ruls IV. 

(19.) Rait Z.— Not* XTII. 647. (13.) 980. (14.) " pr^orabh <•«» 
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** The Moit Highest hiith created <* The Supreme Being is the most 
OS for hii glorv, sad ibr ottr wisest, and mostpowerfuUest| 

own happiness/' and the noet best «Kf beings '^ 

6. A<^tjyes that have in thesMelres a superlative sigmficatlon, do not 
properly admit of the su^rlative or comparative form superadded ; such as 
fhieff gxtrtmtf per/ict, righly umvertcdf supreme^ &c. ; virhich are sometintM 
unproperly written chitfeHf txtremut, perf^ctest, rightestf moH univer$al, nuftt 
n^freme, dtc. The K>IIowIng e:q>ressions are, merefore, imiMt>per : ** He 
sometimes claims admission to the cfuefest offices." '' The quaitei beessM to 
unxoersal and national." ** A method of attaining the f%ftle»< and greatest 
happiness." The phrases ** so perfect," ** so right," " so AstreaSy'' ''so nai- 
versa]," dtc, are mcorrect ) because they iApty that one thing is less psffect, 
less extreme, &c., then another, which is not possible. 

Is it proper to say, '^ The most perfect work " t Why not T 

6. 

<* Virtue coiilbrs<fteji9irsm«sf(l.J « His work is perlect;(4.) his 

' dignity on man ; and should brother's, mor» perfect ; and 

be his ohiefest desire." his fiOher's, the most pezft«t 

*' His assertion was more true (3.) of all." 

than that of his 'ovpoaent ; <<He gave the fullest and most 

nay, the words of me latter sincere proof .of the tniMt 

were most unthw." (3.) inendship." 

7. Inaceoracies ace often found in the war in which the degrees of ^oas* 
parison are applied uid construed. The fouowing. are examples of wnng 



construction iii'this respect: '^Thb noble nation aaib, of all others, a^fanit- 
ted ^ewer corruptions.'^ The vfora fewer is here construed precisely as if 
it were the superlative. It should be, '* Tins noble nation hath admittad 
fewer corruptions than sny other." We ebmmoiiiy say, " This is the weak- 
er of the two," or, " the Weakest of the two ;" but the flanatit is the ragii* 
lar mode of cxpressioa, because there are eniy two thiagt' ce eap as s d. ** iW 
vice of covetottSness is what eatess deepest into the soul or any other." 
V Her celebrates the diuich of England as the most neriect of aO others." 
Both these modes of expression are .foulty : we should not say, " the best 
of any man," or " the best of any other man," for '' the best of tllen." 
, The sentences may be conrected by substiUitii^ the comparative ' in the 
room of the superlative: ''The vice, &c., is wnat enters deeper into the 
soul than any other." '' He celebrates, &c., as more perfect than any oth* 
er." It is also possible to retain the superlative, and render the ezpresalon 
grammatical : " Covetoosness, of all vices, enters the deepest into the sotd.** 
"* He celebrates, dtc., as the most perfect of all churches.^' These sen* 
tences contain other errors, against which it is proper to cantkm the learner. 
The words deeper and deepest, being intended for adverbs, should haviS 
been nufre deeply f moH dt^. The phrases store perfect and mctt ptrfKi 
are improper ; because penection admits of no degrees of comparison* 
We may say, nearer or nearest to perfection, or more or less imperfect 

Itk speaking of two penons, should we say, ** The wsislmr of the vm,*^ 
or *VThe we&eit of the two" ? Why f 

7. 

" A talent of this kind woukl, " He spoke ^ih so ttttdi nto* 

perhaps, prove the likeliest prieW, that I understood, mm 

of anv oikw (5.) to succeed." the best of all £^ oCftert f6.) 

<< He is the strongest of the two, who spoke on the enMcot*^ 

but not the tnsest,'* « IBve was the- ftirest of all her 

datighteni." 



aM>w>*»^M»*^-* *■ i» ti^i— —■■*»— —■w———i^— —.—■ I'll! I tmm^mmmtmmmmmmi^tmmmnitai^mt 
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8. In some cases, adjectives should not be separated from their substan- 
tives, eveo by words which modify their meaninff.^and make but one seuse 
with them , as, '' A laige enough number, surdy/' It should be, '' A number 
]arge enough/' ' "The lower sort of people are good enough judges of one 
not very' distant from them/' 

The adjective is usually plckc*d before its substantive 3 as, "A gemrcua 
man j" ** How amiable a woman !'' The instances in which it come^ after the 
substantive, are the following : 

1st. W|2en something depends upon the adjective 3 and when it gives a bet- 
ter sound^ titpeiHally in poetry $ as, '^ A man g^tneraus to his enemies \" " Feed 
roe with food cortvejoent for me 5" ** A tree three feet tkici ;" " A body of 
troops fifty thousand stror^ ;" "-The (errenttumbline' throus^h rocks abrupt." 

2d. Wiien the adjective is eraphatical; as. "Alexander the Oreat;^* 
*\ Lewis the BoU f" " Goodness injhute ^ *' Wisdom unttarduibU:* 

^ 3d. When sev«ni adjoctives belong to onfr substantive 3 «s, "A maa Just, 
wise, and charitable ;" " A woman modest, sensible, and virtuous." 

4^ Wh«n the adjective is oreceded by an adverb ; as, " A boy regularly 
stadiousY' " A giri unaffectecuy modest.'^ 

Ikh. When the verb /9 bt^ m -any of its variations, comes between a sub- 




view.!' 

- 6th. When the aoljectiye expresses some circumstance, of a substtotive 
placed after an active verb 3 as, " Vanity often renders its possesiaor dtapka^ ^ 
%UJ\ .InaaexQknnatory sejBteDce, theaajeclive generally precedes the- sub- ^ 
staotive 3 as, "llow despicable does vanity often render its possessor !" 

There is sometimes great beauty,, as wdl as force, in placing* ther aciQective 
before the verb, and the substantive immediatehr aftw it ^ as, " Great is the 
Lord ! just andtrue are thy wa^, thou King of saints \" 

Sometimes the word m is em|)batieaily put aAer' a number of particulars 
e«Na|M'ebeiided under it. • " Ambwtion, interest, himor, oik concurred.'' Some- 
limes a substantive, .which likewise comprehends the piecedihff particulars, is 
itted in coqjoaction with this adjective $ as, •" Royahsts, repuDlicans, church- 
men, sectaries, courtiers, all parties, concurred in the illusion." ■- 
' An adjective pronoun, ia the plural number, will sometimes -pro{)eriy asso- 
ciate with a siagular noun 3 as, " Our desire, ytrar intention, their resignation." 
Tlds association applies rather to things of an intellectual nature, than to those 
which are -corporeal. It forms an exception to the general role. 

A substtetive with its adiective is reck<med as one compounded word 3 
whence they often take anotner adjective, and sometinies a third, and so/m 3 
as, " An old man 3 a good old man 3 a Very learned, judicious, f^f>o^ eld man." 

Though the awet^ive always relates to a substantive, it is, in many in- 
stances, put as if it were absohite 3 especially where the notm has been men 
tioned before, or easily understood, though not expressed^ as, " I often sur 
vey it." 

Is it correct to ssnr, " A largo enough number '* 1 How shovdd it be alter 
ed 7 What is the Note for it 7 Should the adjective be placed usually before, 
or after the noun ?, 

S. ' 

'^He spoke in a' Satinet enoofirh pair of gloves: he is the ser- 

laaiiner to be heard by the yantef an old rich (2.) man.'* 

whole assembly." " The two first (3.) in the row are 

'^Thomaaiseauippedwith a new cherry-trees, the ttoo others 

(1.) pair or ahoes, and a new are pear-treei.'* 

"' a.) **afaircfns» thou,'* (8.) « riek Od,'*^ (3.) Note t.--]lale Vt 

13 
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CorreipondiDf with Mvrmy'i Onuiuttar, 
RULE IX. 



Th9 indefinite ^rticU^K or an, belangi to noum of the 

singular number. 



7%e definite article^ the, belongs to nouns of the singU' 

lar or plural mimhers. 

The articles are oAea properly omitted : wbea lued, they Bhoold be Jiutly 
applied, accordinfT'to Uieir distinct nature ; as, *' Gold is cenuptinf 3 Ins sea 
is green : a lion is'bold.'' 

it is the nature of both the articles to determine or limit the ^^^Bsm spol^eii of. 
A determines it to be ofie sin^e thing of the kind, leaving^ it slul ttncertain 
which J the determines which it is, or, if many, which they are. 

I'he followinfr passage will serve as an exateple of tHe dSfierent oses of a 
and they and of the force of the substantive without any artide : ** Mm ww 
made for society, and ought to extend his good will to ^ men^ but a iimim win 
naturally entertam a more particular kindness for the men with whom he faai 
the most frequent intercourse 5 and enter into a stiH closer mioin whh ike mam 
whose temper and disposition soil best with his own." 

Aft^ths articles are sometknes misam>]ied, H may be of some use to edubit ' 
a few instances : " And I persecuted tnis way onto ^ death." Hie apo^lo 
does net mean any particular sort of death, kmt death in genera! : the dranite 
article, therefore, is improperly used : it ought to be, " unto death,", witfaonl 
any article. 

*' When he, the Spirit of truth, is com^ be will ^de you into all trath ;" 
that is, according to this translation, ** i&to all truth whatsoever, into tnMh of' 
all kinds 5"— very different from the meaning of the evane^ist, and from the 
original, ''into all I'^e truth}" that is, "into all evaag^cal trath, all truth 
necessary for you to know." 

" Who breaks a ixnterny upon a wheel T" it oug^t to be '^ t&c wheel," used 
as an instrument for the particular purpose of torturing crinunab. ** The At^ 
mighty hath giyeu reason to a man to be a lieht. unto him :" it should rather 
be, '' to moMj ' in general. " This day is smveition come to- this house, for^ 
asmuch as he also is the son of Abraham :" it ought to be, " a son of Abra- 
ham." 

I'hese remarks may serve to show the great importance of the proper tue 
of the article, and flie excellence of the English laittuaee'in this Teipect; 
which, b^ means of its two articles, does most precisely cfoterraine tiie extent 
of signification of common names. 

What is the nature of the articles 1 What does the article a determine f 
What the artfcle the? 

The fire, the air, the earth, and ** (4.) Wieest and best men fome- 

the water, are four elements times commit errors.*' 

(1.) of the philosophers. ' ** Beware of drunkenness : it im- 

** Reason was given to a man to pairs understanding ; wastes 

control his passions." an estate ; destroys a repiita- 

*< We have within us an intelli- ~tien ; consumes thn body ; and 

gent principle, distinct from renders the (5.) man of tbe 

(3.) body and from matter. brightest parts the (5.) com- 

' A man is the noblest work of mon Jest (6.) of the meanest 

(3.) creation ' , clown.'* 



(1 ) " rir» ar fcc " the Ibar." «tc («.) *• M« body." XX) «• the 

} creatiov ,4. n« wisest* >.)'*«." («.) Bole XV. 
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" He if a much better writer than 
ft reader." 

** The kinff has coi^rred on him 
the tit& of a duke/' 

" There are Bome evils of life 
which eaually afibct prince 
and pepple.'* 

" We muit act our part with a 
constancy, though reward of 
our constancy be (1 .) distant. ' ' 

•' We are pkced here under a trial 
of ottr virtue." 

"The virtues like his are not 
easily acquired. Such quali- 
ties honor the nature of a 



** Purity iias its seat in the heart, 
but extends its influence over 
BO much of outward conduct, 
as to form the great and ma- 
terial part of a character." 

** The pronigateman is seldom or 
never iound to be the good 
husband,, the. good father, or 
the beneficent neighbor." 

** True charity is not the meteor 
which occasionally glares, but 
the luminary which, in ito 
orderiy and regular* co(trse, 
dispenses benignant m^u- 
ence." 



man. 



ti 



' 1. A Dice distinction of the sense is some&nes made by the use xr nvus- 
sion of (he article a. If I say, ** He behaved with a littte reverencf *' my 
Oeaiting is positive. If I say, ^^ He behaved with fitCte reverence," my tftmn- 
iag is negative. And these two aie bv no means the same, or to be » md in 
the same cases^ By the former, I rather praise a person ; by the latter I iic- 
praise him. For t& sake of this distinedon, which is a very useful o % we 
may better bear the seeming impropriety of the article a before nouns of num- 
ber. When I say, " There were few men with him," I speak diminu .vely, 
and mean to fepr^ient them aS inconsiderable : whereas, woen I say, '' There 
were a ffew meo with him," i evidently intend to make the most of ntem. 

What is the difference in meaning between the expressions " We believed 
with a little reverence," and '^ We Mhaved vrith little reverence " 7 



** He has been nmch. censured for 
conducting himself with a lit- 
tle attention to his business." 

** So hold a breach of order called 
for f2.) little severity in pun- 
ishing ^e ofiender. 

" His em>r was accompanied with 
so little contrition and can- 
did acknowledgment, that he 
found a few persons to inter- 
, cede for him." 



** There were so many mitigsdng 
(3.) circumstances attending 
his misconduct, particularly 
that (4.) of his open confes- 
sion, that he found (5.) few 
friends who were disposed to 
interest themselves in his fa- 
vor." 

".As his misfortunes were the 
fruit of his own' obstinacy, a 
few persons pitied him." 



S. Li gMieral, it may be sufficient to prefix the article to the former of two 
words in the same construction ; though the French never fail to repeat it in 
this case. " lliere were many hours, both of the n^ht and day, which he 
could spend, without suspicion, in s^itary thought" It might have been " of 
the night and of the day." And, for the sake of emphasis, we often rep<^t the 
article in a series of epithets. *' He hoped that this title woudd secore him an 
ample and an mdependent audibnty." 

Is the artide to be repeated before two words in the same coastruction 7 

2. 

" The fear of shame, (6.) the de- " He was fired with desire of 
sire of approbation, prevent doing Eiomething, though he 

many bad actions." knew not yet, with distinct- 

** In this business he was influ- ness, either end or means." 

euced by a just and (7.) gen- 
. erous principle." 

"ll.) 4i4. («.>«abttl«." (3.}55&. (4.) " that etrOKiM<A«M."Note I.— 

BattXIY. (5.)"«fsw.»'«9. (C.) «• «i4 the." (7.) «« o fen«rooi." 
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•tyle. '' At wor&t, time mlffbt be gained by this expedieut' 
'would have been better in mis place. " Give me here John Baptist's head." 
There would have been more ai^itv in saying, " John Uie Baptist's head f 
or, '' l^e head of John the Baptist.'' 

The article the has sometimes a goQd effect in. distinguishing a person by 
an epithet. *' In the history of Henry the Fourth, by Father Daniel, we are 
■arprised at not finding him the great man." '' I own I am often surprised that 
he should have treated so coldly a man so inuch the gentleman.'' 

This article is often elegantly put, afler the manner of the French^ for the 
pronoun possessive j as, '' He looks hia Mk in thf face ;" that is, '' in his 
face." " In his presence they were to strike die forehead on the ground j" 
that is, " Hieir/oreliioat." 

We sometimes, a.ccoTdmg to the French manner, repeat the same aiiicle, 
when the adjective, on account 6f anv clause depending upon it, is put ai\er 
the substantive. '' Of all the considerable governments amon? the Alps, a 
commonwealth is a constitution the mos*t adapted of any to the poverty of 
those countries." " WiUi such a specious title as thi^ of blood, which, with 
the multitude, is always a claim ihiit strongest^ and the most easiW cnm^fh 
bended." ^They are not the mon ia the nation the most difficult to bo re- 
placed." 

" At worst, time might be gained," &c. >¥hat word may properiy bo 
inserted in the beginnuig of this sentooee t What is the Note for it 1 

3. 
" At worst I could but incur a '^ At best, his gift wns but a ^oor 
gentle repxixnand." offerixig, when ire eeiuader 

his estate.'* . 

uxumB z. 

OorrespondiBf wkfa MatT8y*8 Grsmnwr, 
RITLB X. 

The possessive case is governed hy the following noun* 



When 
no variation 



the annexed substantive signi^es the saine thing ps the first, there is 
ion of case 3^ as, '^ George, kmg of Great Britain, elector. of Hano- 




of a relative and verb will sometimes break the construction j as, ** I'ompey 
contended with Csesar, wAo «oa« the greatest general of his time." Here the 



word general is in the nominative case, according to Rule XV., or Note 4, 
under Kule VIII. 

The preposition vf, joined to a substantive, is not always equivalent to the 
possessive case. ■ It is only so, when the expression can be converted into the 
regular form of the possessive case. We can say,- ^' the reward of virtue," 
aiw " virtue's. reward 5" but thou^ it is proper to say, " a crown <jf gold." 
we cannot convert the expression mto the possessive case, and say, " gola's 



croAvn " 



SubstsiStives govtsm pronouns as well as nouns, in the possessivo ease j- as, 
" Every tree is known by its fruit j" **■ Goodness brings Us reward jj' " That 
desk is minej' , . . . 

The {genitive (1.) ^fs is often improperly used for -Hs or U is: as, " Its my 
book ;" instead of '* It is my book." 

The pronoun Aif , when detached from the noun to which it relates, is to bo 
considered) not as a possessive pronoun, but as the genitive case of Uie per- 
sonal pronoun; as, ''This composition is A£*." '''Whose book is diatl" 
'* IRs)* If we used the noon itself, we should say, '' Tl:^ eompoation is 

XIO Or pOBseiiiTs, 
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John's." '' WhoM book it tiuA F' '' Eliza's." Hie pontion wm bo stUl mora 
ovjdcBt^.wbeii we considMr that both the prooooiis in the ibUowiag sentences 

*' Wii her or his honor thai is tarnished V* 



have a similar constfvction 
''It is not Ikts, but &u." 

Sametimes a substantive in the j^nitive or possessive case stands alone, 
die latter one bv yvHeh it is governed being understood 3 as, '' I called at the 
bookseller's/' toat is, ** at the bookseller's shop." 

** Religion^ (he support of adversity, adorns prosperity." What is said of 
thiB nouns rebgion, and support, in respect to each other t When is the prep- 
osition ^joined to a substantive equivalent to the possessive case 7 Give an 
example. 

** My ancestors virtue is not *^ A mothers tenderness, and a 

mine. ' (1.) fathers care are natures gifls 

^ Hk brothers offence will not for mans advantage." 

cm&demn him." "A mans manners' frequently in 
** I will not destroy the city for fluence his fortune." 

ten sake." *' Wisdoms precepts' form the 
** NeverthelesB, Asa his heart (2.) good mans interest and hap- 

was perfect with the Lord." piness." 

** They slew Varus, he that was ** They slew Varus, who was him 
mentioned hefcre.*^ that 1 mentioned before." 

1. If several nouns come together in Ihe genitive (3.) case, the apostrophe 
inth s is annexed to the last, and understood to the rest ; as. ** John and Eli-^ 
ca's bodLS ^" '' This was my father, mother and uncle's advice." But when 

increased pause • the sign of 




are Jdu's as well as 
aad the apothecary's 
assistance." , 

'' J<^'s and Eliza's books." Will you correct this sentence, and give the 
Rule for it 7 

1. 
'Mt was the nten*s, (4.) women's " This measure gained the king, 
(5.) and children's lot to suf- as well aM the people's appro- 

rer great calamities." bation." 

" Peter' Sy John's and Andrew's " Not only the counsel's and at 
occupation, was that of fish- tomey's but tl^e judge's opin- 

ermen." ion also, favored his cause." 

2. hi poetry, the additional s la frequently omitted, but the apostrophe re- 
tained, in the same manner as in substantives of the plural number ending in 
s; as, ** The wrath of Peleus' son." This .seems not^o allowable in prose, 
wluch the following erroneous example will demonstrate : ^ Moses' minister 5" 
" Phinehas' wife j" " Festus came into Felix' room 5" " These answers were 
made to the witness' questions." But in cases which would give too much 
of the hissing sound, or increase the difficulty of pronunciation, the omission 
takes place even in prose ; as, " For righteousness' sake ;" ^ For conscience' 
sake.'' 

Is the additaooal s ever omitted 7 Give an example. 

2. 
** And he cast himself down at *' If ye suffer for righteousness'^ 

Jesus feet." sake, happy are je." 

* Moses rod was turned into a " Ye should be subject for con- 
serpent.'* science's sake." 
'^ For Herodias sake, his brother 

PhiUps wife." \ 

(1.) Hole I. (8.) " Jtsa*» heart," (3.) Or l>6MessiTe. (4.) «« Mat'* in here 
in the pommsits cape, the apottropfae H>elns understood ; therefore apply Bale I* 
(50 " <>MS VMisn ;*' or, " A «Mw tts lot 4f,'* £«• 

J3* 
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3. Liule exi^lmiatory circumstaacet are partieulaily awkward betwacb a 

Spoitive ca«e and the wwd windi uiuaUv foiiowt it ^ as. **^ She began to eietol 
Id farmer's, as she caUed him, exeallent uoderttaiuuiiff." ItougMtobo 
" the excellent understanding of the farmer, as she called Sim.'' 

'' She begim to extol the farmer's, as she called him, excellent tin<lersta))4- 
uig." Will you correct (his sentence, and give the Rule for it 7 . 

3. ^ . . . . 
" They very justly condemned " They implicitly obeyed the pro- 
the proai|ral*B,aa he was call- , teeter's, as thev called hioii 
ed, senseless and extrava^^t imperious mandates." 

conduct." (1.) 

4. When a sentence consists of terms signifying a n^d and an office, or 
«)f any expression^ by which one part is descriptive or explanatory of the oth- 
er, it may occasion some doabt to which of them the sign of the mnilive case 
should be annexed ; or whether it should be sid>joinf d to them both. ThOs, 
some would say, ^^ I left the parcel at Smith's tne booksdler;?' othona, '* at 
Smith the bookseller's ;" and perhaps others, i* at Smith's the bookseller's.'' 
The lirsl of these forms is most agreeable to the Eaglisli idiom ; and if the 
addition consists of two or more wor^s, the case seems to be less dubious ; 
as, *' I leA the parcel at Smith'|, the bookseller and stationer." But a& ibis 
subject requires a little further explanation, to ixiake it intelligible to the learn* 
ers, we shall add a. few observations tending to unfold its prmciples. 

A phrase in which the words are so connected and d^endent, as to admit 
o^no pause before the -conclusion, neeessarily requires the genitive sign at or 
near the end of the phrase : as, " Whose prerogative is it 7" '' It is the kmg 
of Great Britain's;" ''That is the dnke of l^idrewaler's oaoalj" ''The 
bishop of LandaiT's excellent book ;" " The Lord JHayor of London's author- 
iiy-" i* The captain of the guard's house." 

When words m apposition follow each other in quick succession, it seems 
also most agreeable to our idiom, to give the sign of the genitive a similar sit- 
uation ; especially if the noun which governs the ^nitive be' Expressed 3 as, 
" The emperor Leopold's 5" " DionysiQS the tyrant's 5" " For David mv ser- 
vant's sake j" " Give me John the baptist* s head j" "Paul the apostle's ad- 
vice." But wh^n a pause is proper, and the governing^ noun not expressed } 
and when the latter part of the sentence is extended ; it appears to be requi- 
site that the sisna should be applied to the first genitive, end understood tp the 
other; as, "1 reside at lord Stormont's, my old p«tr(MD and henefa<^or;^ 
" Whose glory <ihd he emulate t He emulated Csesar's, the greatest general 
of antiquity." In the following sentences, it Would be very awkward to place 
the sign either at the end of each of the clauses, or at the end of the latter one 
alone : " T^ese psalms are David's, the king. (Hiest, and prophet of the Jew- 
ish people ;" " We staid a month at lord Lytdeton's, the ornament of his coon^ 
try, ana the friend of every virtue." The sign of the genitive case may very 
properly be understood at the end of these members, an ellipsis at the latter 
part of sentences being a common construction in our langua^ ; as the learn- 
er will see by-one of two examples : ",Tliey wished to submit, but he did 
not ;" that is, " he did not toish to svhmxt?* " He said it Was their concern, 
but not his j" that is, " not his concern,** 

If we annex the sign of the genitive to the end of the la^ clause only, we 
shall perceive that a resting-place is wanted, and (hat the c<»Hecting circum- 
stance is placed too remotely, to be either perspicuous or agreeable ; as. 
• << Whose glory did he emtUate 7 He enwlatea Ceesar^ the greatest ceaend or 




Elication of the g-cnitive sxga to both pr all of the nouns in apposition, would 
egencrally harsh and displeasing, and perhaps in some cases incorrect 3 as, 
" The emperor's Leopold's j" " iSn^s George's ;" "Charles's the Second's 5'' 






(1.) " the smseiess," 4tc.— -<* i^thspr4tHgal, •shswas tmUuU*' 
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<' ThA porael wos left at Smith's the bookieUer'» aiicl •tatloiwr's.'^ Tin folof 
iwlBch we hare eadeavored to elucidate ^B prevmit the meoBveniaie* of 
both these modes of expression ; and they appear to be simple, penpieiioafy 
and coQsistent with the idiom of the language. 

Which is most agreeable to the English idiom, to say. " Smith's the book- 
seller," or " Smith the bookseller's " 1 When the words are conneeted and 
dependent, where is the genitive (I.) sign to be placed t 

When words in apposition follow eslch other in quick succession, where 
shoufd thfe sign of the genitive be placed ? What effect is perceived if we 
annex the sign of the genitive to the end of the last clause only of the sen- 
tence 1 Give an exampTe. What is the effect of applying the genitive sigh 
to bodi or all the nouns m apposition 7 Give an ex^unple. 

'■ ■ ' - • 4. 

*^ I bought the kniyea at Joha- << I will not for I>amd*9 thy &th- 

son's (2.) the caU^'gr (3.) er*B sake." 

'^ The silk was - purchased at ** He toc^ refuge at the goTemor, 

Brown's the mercer's and thfe king's representative's.'* 

haberdofher's" << Whose (5.) works are these > 
'Lord Ferersham the general's They are Cicero,, the mo«t 

tent." (4.) eloquent of men's." 

^',Tiu8 palace had been the grand 

■ sidtatCs Mahomet's," * 

5. The English ?enitive has often an unpleasant sound ; so thai we daily 
make more use or the particle o^, to express the same relati<Mi. There la 
something awkward in tlie following sentences, in which this method has not 
been taken r ** The general, in the army's name, published a declaration 3" 




kingdom.'^ ^ It is also rather harsh to liSe two English geni- 
tives with the same substantive ; as, '' Whom he acquainted with the pope'fi 
and the kmr's pleasure.*' '' The pleasure of the pope and the king," would 
have been better. 

We sometimes meet with three substantives dependent on one another, 
amd c(»nected by the preposition of applied to each of them ; as, ** The se- 
verity of the distress of the son of the king, touched the n^on3" but this 
^ode of expression is not to be recommended. It would be better to say, 
"The severe distress' of the king's son touched the nation." We have it 
striking instance of this laborious mode of ezpressimr, in the fofiowihg sen- 
tence : '^ Of some of the books q/'each o^l^ese classes of literature, a eata> 
iogiie wBl be given at the end of the worlt." 

'^ In the army's naone." How may this expression be altered ibr the bet- 
ter ? I 

. S. . • , 

** The world's government is not ** It was necessary to have both 
left* to chance." (6.) * the physician's and the sur- 

f^She married my son's' wife's geon's advice." (9.) 

brother." (7.) *'T& extent of the prero^rative 

" This is my wife's brother's part- of the king of England is suf* 

ner's house." (8.) " ficiently ascertained." 

&. In some eases, we use both the genitive termination and the preposition 
of: as, " It is a discovery of Sir Isaac Newton's," Sometimes, indeed, un- 
lesff we tlnrow Uie sentence into another form, this method is abiiolutely aeces- 
$8ry« ia order to distinguish the sense, amd to give the idea of property, strict- 

(1.1 Or poMOBuve. (2.) " Johnson's «Aop." Rale I. (3.) "cutter." S69 

Note I. under this Rule. (4.) « The tent of lord,'' &c. (5.) 431. (5.) " The 
MvemiRAti ^the wtrU,'^ (7.) " the drotktr of ma/ «<m'« «»^." (9.) ** Thit 

M«W0 bdongs to the partner of my taife'e brother," (9.) " the advice both of," 
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\y to calledy iKiiich is the most importaat of the lelatioiis «xpi«tMd by (ne 
genitive ease ; for the expressions, ** This picture of my friciid/* and " 'fhn 
picture c^ my friend's/' suggest very difler^it ideas. The latter only is thai 
of property, in the strictest sense. The idea would, doubtless, be conveyed 
in a better manner, by saving, " This picture, belonging to my fri«id." 

When this double genitive, as some grammarians term it^ is not necessary 
to distinguish the sens^, and especially in a grave style, it is generally omit> 
ted. Except to prevent ambiguity, it seems to bo allowable only in cases 
which suppose the existen/ce of a plurality of subjects of the same kind. In 
the expressions, " A subject of the emperor's ;" ** A sentiment of my broth- 
er's ;" more than one subject, and one sentiment, «re supposed to belong to 
the possessor. But when this plurality is neither intimated', nor necessarily 
supposed, the double genitive^ except as before mentioned, should not be 
used ; as. ** lliis house of the governor is very commodious \" ** The crown 
of the king was stolen ;" " That prxvilere of the scbelar was never abusedl^' 
But, after all that can be said -for this double genitive, as it is termed, some 
grammarians think that it would be better to avcwd the use ci it altogethHer, 
and to give the sentiment another ibrm of expression. 

Are there any cases in which we use both the eenitive termination and the 
prepositiou 9/t Give an exapiple. Is /his double genitive ever o^nittfed 1 

** That picture of the king's does " This estate of the corporation*^ 

not much resemble (1.) him." is much eBcumbered.*^' 

" These pictures of the king (2.) «' That is the eldest son of the 
. were seat to him from Italy." king of England's." 

7. When an entire clause of a sentence, beginning with a participle of the 
present tense, is .used as one name, or to express one idea or circumstance, 
the noun on which it depends may be put in the genitive case^ thus, iastMui 
of saying, " What is the reason of this person diunissing his servant so hesti' 




hasty 

my," I remember it being reckoned a jereat exploit 3" ot, more' properly, ** I 
remember its being reckoned," d&c. The foUoMring sentence is correct aad 
proper : " Much wiH depend on the pupS^M componne, but more on kU read- 
ing frequently." It would not be/accurate to say, ''Mnch will depend on the 
pupil conmonng," Slc. We also properly say, " This will be tne effect of 
the pupws compontig frequently ;" instead of *yof ibfi pupil -composing fre- 
quently." 

" What is the reason of this person dismissiitg his servant so hastily f' 
\l^l you correct this sentence, tmd give the role mr it t 

7. 

** What (3.) can be the cause of the HoUundere Huir throwing 

the parliament neglecting so off the monarchy of Spain, 

important a business." and their withdrawing entire- 

'* Much depends <en this ntZs being ly their allegiance to tiiat 

observed." crown." 

" The time of WWiam making **'If we alter the situatioh of any 

the experiment, at length ai- of the words, we shall pres- 

riyed." ently be aemfible of the melo- 

" it is very probable that this as- dy suffering." 

aembly was called, to. clear " Such will ever be the effect of 

some doubt which the king youth associating with viciomi 

had about the lawfulness of companions." 



(1.) 580. (2.) Or, « Tkese pictures banging to tk$ kuig^" ito. (3.) Euls XV 
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BVJUB VIIX. 

/ Cerrespondin^ with Murray 'i Oramnmr, 

RULE XI. 

Active transitive verbs govern the objective case. 

In English, the nominative case, denotinr the subject, usually goes bafera 
tke verb -, and the objective case, acnotiag we object, follows the verb activa ; 
and it is the order that determines tlie case in nouns ; as, ** Afoxaadar eoo- 
ouered the Persians." But the protumn, having a proper form tor eadi of 
those cases, is sometimes, when it is in the objective ease, placed belbra tba 
verb y and, when it. is In the nominative case, follows the object aad varb ) as, 
" Wliom ye i^orantly worship, him declare I unto you." 

This position of the pronoun sometimes occasions its proper case and gov- 
ernment to be neglected ; as in the foHowing instances : ** Who should I es* 
teem more ^an the wise and n^ood 1" " By the eharactor of those who yoa 
choose for your friends, your own is likely to ba fonnad." ** Thoea aie tha 

Sers<»is yrha he tKous^bt true to his interests." " Who should I sea. tha other 
ay but my old frienu ?" V W^hosoever the court favors." In all these places, 
it ou^ht tabe wliom^ the relative being eoverncdm the objective case by the 
verbs esteem, choose, thottght, &c. "He, who, under all proper circum- 
stances, has the boldness to speak truth, jchoose for thy friend y* it should ba 
"Am who," &,c. 

Verbs neuter and Inlransitive do not act upon, or govern, nouns and pro- 
nouns. " He sleeps," " they mtise," &c, are not transitive. They aroj thera- 
fore, not followed by an objective- case,_ specifying the object or an action. 
But when dus case, or an object of action, comes afUtf sucn verbs, though it 
may carry the appearance of being governed by them, it is aflected by a 

Eirepositiott or some other word understood ', as, " He resided many years 
that is, for or during many years] in that street :" " He rode several nilas 
that is, for or through the space of several miles] on that day ;" " He lay 
an hour [that is, durirtg an hour] in great torture." In tha pnrases, " Tx> 
dream a dream," " To live a virtuous life," " To run a race," " To walk the 
horse,'* " To danee the child," the verbs certainly assume a traasitive ibnn, 
and may not, in these cases, be improperly dencMniaated transitiva verbs. 

How is the nominative case usually known in English f How the objec- 
tive 7 Do neuter verbs govern nouns and pronouns 7 In the phrase, " He 
resided many years in that street," how do you pars^ years f When verbs 
naturally neuter assume a transitive form, what may they then be called 7 

** Th6y who opulence has made '^ She that is idle and miichieYoufli 

proud, and who luxury has reprove sharply." 

corrupted, cannot relish tlie " Who did they nend to him on 

jsjmple pleasuren of nature " ao important an anrand ?" 

<' Tou have reason to dread hia << That ie the friend (4.^ who yon 

wrath, which one day (1.) must receiTe coroially, and. 

will destroy ye both.*' who you cannot esteem too 

" fFAo have I reason to love So (2.) hi^ghly." 

ranch (2.) as this friend (3.) of " He invited my brother and I to 

my youtn ?** . see and examine (3.) his li 

*< yie, who were dead, hath he ' brary." 

quickened.'* " He who committed the ofienpe, 

*< Who did they entertain so free- you should correct, not I, who 

ly ?" ^ am innocent." 

'* The man tclu) he raised from ^< We should feat and obey the 

obscurity, is dead." Author of our being, even He 

*^ STe only have I known of all the who has -power to reward or 

families of the earth." punish us forever.** 

« He and they we know, but who << They who he had most (5.) in- 

(4.) are you ?" jured, he had the greatest 

reason to love." 

(l.)Bul«XXU. (3.) Adverb. (3.)EnleXI. (4.) Rule XV. (5.)«78. 
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1. Some writers, however. Use certvii noxlcr or intrwitiUvA verbe as if 
Uiey were tranattivey miitiiij^ after them the objective case, agreeably to the 
French construction of reciprocal verbs ; bat tnis custom is so foreign to the 
i<fioni of the En^isb trnigue, that it ought not to be adopted or imitated. The 
following are some instances of this practice : '* Repenting hm of his design." 
** The kiDg soon found reason to repent him of his provoking such dangerous 
enemies.'' ** The popular lords did not fail to enlarge themselves on (he sub- 
ieet.'' '^ The nearer his successes approatked him to the throne." ** QOfjUe 
tkee away into fhe land of Judab.'' ^ I think it by no means a fit and decent 
fhing to vie charities.'^ A^c. '* Tbev have spent their whole time and pains to 
<^«e the saei«d with tho proiane cBrQnol<^." 

** Repenting' him of his design," Will you repeat Uie note, which shows 
tins sentence to be incorrect f 

1. 

" Thonffh he now takes j^easuie before him, the humbler he 

in uem, he will one day (1.) grew.'* 

repent him (2.) of indulgenees " It will be rery difficult to agree 

' M nn warrantable." his conduct with (S.j) the prin- 

** The nearer hit rirtues approach- ciples he profeases. ' 
. ed him to the great example 

S. AeChre-transitive verbs are sometimes, as improperly made neuter or in- 
transitive J as, " I must premise with three circumstances •/* ** Those who 
think to ingratiate toith him by calumniating me." 

" 1 must premise with three circumstances." Will you comet this sen- 
lence, and give the rule for it } 

" To inflrratiate (4.) with some by **l shall premise with two or 
traaucin^ others, marks a bafee three ^neral obsenrations." 

and despicable mind.*' 

3. The nei^r veib{5.) is varied like the active ; but, having, in some de- 
gree, the nature of the passive, it admits, iti many instances, of the passive forai, 
retaining still the neuter signification, chiefly in such verbs as amnfy some sort 
c f motion,, or change of place or conaitiou 3 'as, '' I am come 5" '* I was gone j" 
'* I am grown ;" " I was fallen." The following^ examples, however, appear 
to be erroneous, in giving the neuter verbs a passive form, instead of an active 
qpe : " The rule of our noly religion, from which we are infinitely etoerved." 
** The whole obligation of that ^asr and covenant was also ceased.^ " Whose 
number was now amounted to Uiree hundred." ** This mareschal, upon some 
discontent, vku entered into a con^iracy against hia master." ** At the end 
of a campaiga, when half the men are deserUd or killed.^' It should be, " hcase 
swerved/' '* Aa<2 ceased,^' &c. 

<' I am come." Why should not this be " I have come" f 

3. 

<' If such maxims and such pr^- ''The mighty rivals «rs now at 
tices (6.) prevail, what has length agreed.^' 

(7.) become of decency and " The influence of his cormpt 
' virtue V* example was (8.) then entira- 

<' I have come, according to the ' ly ceased." 

time proposed; but I hav ''He was entered into the eon- 
• fallen upon an evil hour." nection before the conae« 

quences were conndered." 



(1.) Eal« XXn. (9.) ** repmit tfJ»* <3.) ** to make agree wUh,*^ Itc. 

(4.) ** ingratiat« eureehits.** (5.) By nevter and sdivs, Mr. Mnrray hen m«ami 

what m this wqrk ara styled tafraanffos mad tratmUve rarbs. (6.) Eala XI 

'7.}*<i«bacoma." (8.)«*«4,»' 
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RvlM XV. When two or more bouhs, or nouns and pronoun^ 
ngnifjring the same thing, come together, they are put by appo- 
sition in the same case. 

07 7^ example* lohick/Ulow may be eorrecUd by this Rule or the /oUo»» 

4. llie verb to be, through all its variations, has Uie same case after it as 
that which next precedes it. " / am A« whom they invited/' '' It mav be 
[or J it miffht have been) he, but it cannot be {or, could not have been) L^ "IBt 
IS impossiole to be theyJ* " It seems to have been he who conducted hunself 
so wisely.'' " It appeared to be ehe that transacted the business.'' '' \ wi- 
derstood d' to be him." ** I believe itto have been tlumJ" *^ We at fint took 
it to be her ; but were afterwards convinced that it was not the,** ** Hfi is 
not the person who it seemed he was." '^ He is really the person toko he ap- 

Eared to be." " She is not now the woman tohom they represeiUed her to 
ve been." '' i^Hiom do you fancy him to be 7" By tliese examples, it ^• 
|Mar| that this substantive verb has no g^ovemment of case ; but serves, in all 
Its forms, as a c(»iductor to the cases ; so that the two cases which, in the con* 
straetion of the sentence, are the next before and aAer it, must always be alike. 
Perhaps this subject will be more intelligible to the learner, by observing, that 
the words in the cases preceding and foUowing the verb to m, may be said to 
be in apposition to eara other. Thus, in the sentence, " I understood it to be 
him," the words it and him are in apposition ; that is, '* they refer to the same 
thiur, and are in the same case." 

The followiug sentences contain deviations from the rule, and exhibit the 
pronoun in a wr<Mig case. ** It might have been him, but there is no proof of 
it." ** Though I was blamed, it could not have been me." ** I saw one whom 
I took to be she** ** She is toe person, toho I understood it to have been." 
'' Who do you thmk me to be V' *' Whom do men say Uiat I am 7" <' And 
whom think ye that I am 7" 

Passive verbs, which signify naming, &c., have the swne case before and 
after them ; as, ** He was called Csesar :" ** She was named Penelope ;" 

ts:" '' James was created a duke }" "The 



was appointed tutor to the 



** Homer is styled the prince of poets :" ** James w 
general was saluted emperor;" ''The professor 
prince." 

" I am him whom they invited." Will you correct this sentence, and give 

die rule for it 7 

4. 

*'< Well may yon be afirud; it n tkefok (2.) who e<mdficted the 

him indeed." btisiiieBtf ; but I am certain it 

" I would act the same part, if I was not him." 

were Kim^ (1.) or in ms situa- ** He so muph resembled my 

tiop." brother , that, at first sight, A 

'< Search the Scriptures, fer in took it to be he." 

them ye think ye have eternal ** AHer all their professions, is it 

Hfe ; and they are them which possible to be them ?" 

testify of me." '* It could not have been her, for 

" Be composed : it is me : you > she always behaves disereetp 

have ne cause for fear." 1^." 

" I cannot teH who has befriended '' If it was not him, who do you 

me, unless it is him from imamne it to have been V ■ 

whom I have received many " Who do you think him to be ?" 

benefits." ** Whom do the people say that 

" 1 knoyr not whether it were we are ?" 

* When the rerb to te is undtrsUod, it has the same cMfi, before and after it, as 
when it is expressed: as, **^Ue Menw the leader oi the party;"." He shall roo- 
tinae steward;" *' Thtty appointed me executor:" <<! luppoaed him a man ol 
learninf ;" — that is, " He seems to be the leader of the party," ice. Nonas in appo> 
sition a/e in the same case ; as, " We ttamsd the man Pompev ;" " They may term 
Cbtrlse a visionary, hot they cannot call him a deceivor ;" " Horteosius died a 
martyr ;" ** The gontls Bidney lived the shepherd's friend." 

a.) Rok XV. (9.) " lAsy were the pwssas." 
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/». Th* auxiliary ui fovenis the. objective case ) as, "Let hbm bewart f 
" Let tM ju%e candidly ^* " Let ^;> not presume i" ** L^t George study )ut 
lessoa.'' 

'' Let lis jud^^e candidly.^' In what case is t^ f What is the rule 1 

5. • ^ 

** Whatever (1.) othen do. let (2.) ** Let them and we unite to op- 
tium and / ftot wisely^ pose ^s growing (3.) eyil/ 



Orrespondinf ^itfa MurrAy'i Gfaoimar, 
KULE xn. 

The inJinUvDe mood may he governed by verbis partici* 
ple$j adjectives^ noims and pronouns. 

The preposiiion JOi- though generally used before the latter y«ib, 19 seme- 
times properly omittM ; ns,"l heard him say it ;'' instqad of " to say it." 

. The verbs which have commonly other verbs foUowing them, in the infiiii* 
tive mood) without the sign to, are, bidj daref need, mcSce, eee^ heoTf f^ and 
also let, not used as an auxiliary ; and perhaps a few others ; as/' 1 bade him 
49 it '" " Ye dare not do it }" " I saw him do it i" "i heard him ^y it 5." 
'' Thoa letlest him go/' 

Will von name Uie^verbs which have ct>mmoiily other verilM in Ihe^iBfiniliTa 
Aood after them, without the sign tot * 

" It is better (4.) live on a lit- " I need not tp solicit Mm to do a 

tie, (5.) I^an outlive a good kind action." 

deaL "I dare" not to proceed so hastily, 

** You ought not walk too hastily." lest I should give o^nce." 

'* 1 wish hhn not wrestle with " I have seen spme yaung persons 

his happiness." to eonduct themselres very 

discreetly." 

L In the followkr passasfeSj (he word to, the sign of the Infinitive m^od, 
where it is distinguished by Italic characters; is superfluous and improper : '' I 
have observed fMune satirists to use/' Sec. ^* To see so manv to orakeso little 
conscience of so great a sin.'' ** It cannot but be a delirhtMspeotac|e to €Sod 
and angels/to see a voung person, besieged by powernd temptations, on every, 
side, to acquit himself cloHomly^ and resohitely to iiold out afflinst ^ most 
violent asfiai;^ 4 to behold one m the prime and flower of his .age, that is 
courted by pleasures and honors, bv the deyil, and all the bewitchiaf viuuUea 
of the wofla, to reject all these, ana to cleave steadfastly unto God." 

Iliis mood has also been improperly used in the foUowiia^ places : ** I am 
dbt like other men, toenyy the talents I cannot reach.'' *' Grammarians hav^ 
denied, or at lea^t doubted, them to i&< genuine." . " Thai all our doin^ may 
be ordered by thy governance, to do aJways what is- righteous in thy mgbt." 

The infinitive is frequently governed W adjectives, substantives, and iferti 
ciples J as, " He is eager to learn ;" ** She is worthy to be kSved ;" ** They 
have a desire to improve ;'^ *^ Endeavoring lo persuade." -^ 

The infinifive mood has much of the nature of a substantive, expHrcssing the 
action itself which the verb signifies, as the par^ciple has tbe nature of an ad- 
jective. Thus the infinitive mood does the offiee of a substantive in difierent 
eases >-4n the nominative ; as, *^ To jUayifi pleasant :"'-«in the objective 3 as, 
" Bovs love to play ;" " For to vdU is. present with me 3 but to perform that 
whicn is good, I find not." 

T^ infinitive mood is often made absolute, or u^^d independentlv on the 
rest of the sentence, suppljring the place of the conjunction tliot with the po- 
tential mood s_ as, ** To confess the truth, I was m faxAxf ** To begin with 
^ first 5" " To proceed 5" " To conchide 3"--4hat is, " That I may confess/' 
fee. ^ '• . ■ ' ' 

(I.) Rale ym. (9.) imp. Rale VI. (3.) 659. (4.),« to inrs." Role 301 

(5.) Noun. 
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'' I bavit obMTvtd lome wtixiiti to um/' Sic. What is meoneet in thit 

In Ui« espietsioD, '' H« is eager to learn/' will jou parse to learn f What 
W the niJe t (1.) '' To play is pleasant/' Will ^oo. parse to play, and gif* 
• role for it T (1.) " To confess the truth, I was in fault/' How is C ctn^ 
fisi pvaed 7 What is the rule for it ? (2.) 

1. 

" It is a great support to virtue, are ' courted bj health and 

when we eee a good mind to pleasure, to resist all tiia 

maintain (3.) its patience and allurements of vice, and to 

tranquillity^under injuries and steadily pursue yixtue and 

^ affliction, and to cordially for- knowledge, is cheering and 

* ^rive its oppressors." delightful to eyery good 

" It IS the dinerence of their con- mind.'* 

duct, which makes us to ap- " They acted with so much re- 

prore the one, and to reject serre., that some pemons 

the other." doubted them to- be eineere,** 

"We should not be like many (7.) 

persons, to {A^ depreciate the ** And the multitude wondered, 

Tirtoes we (o.) go not pos- when they saw the lame to 

sees." walk, and the blind to see.** 

•*< To see (G.) young persons who (8.) 



Consipoadiog with Manray'i Grsounsr^ 
RULE XIII. 

tk theu$e of words and phrases whichy in point oftime^ 
relate to each other, a due regard to that relation 
should be observed. Instead of saying, " The Lord 
hath given, and the Lord hath taken away,'* we 
shovla say, "The Lord gave, and th^ Lord hath 
taken away." Instead of, " I remember the family 
more than twenty years," it should be, " \ have re- 
membered the family more than twenty years." 

It is not «esy to ffivc particular rules for the mana^mnent of the moods and 
tSMSS of verbs with respect to one another, so that they may be proper and 
COBsisteDt. The best nue that can be given,, is this very general one—" To 
dMsrye yrhal the sense necessarily requires.^' It niay, nowever, be of use to 
give a fow examples of irregular coustraction. " The last week I intended 
to have writUn^* is a very common phrase : the infinitive being in the past 
tisMy as well as the verb which it follows. But it is certainly wrong 3 for now 
long soever it now is since I thought of writing, to write was then present to 
muB, and most still be considered as present, when I bring back that time, and 
the thoughts of it. It ought, therefore, to be, ** The last week I intended to 
vrUeJ^ The following sentences are also erroneous : " I cannot excuse the 
vsBMSDess of those n^ose business it should have been, as it certainly was 
their intnest, to have interposed their good offices.'' " There were two cir- 
cnmstances which made it necessan^ for thorn to have lost no time.'' " Histo^ 
ry psunters would have found it dimcult to have invented such a species of be- 
ings." They oucfat to be, to interpose, to lose, to invent. " On the morrow, 
because he would have known the certsunty wherefore he was accused of the 
Jews, he loosed him." It ou^t to be, " because he would fcnoWf" or, rather, 
** beimg wSUing to know." ** The blind man said unto him, Lord, that I might 

(1.) Rnla XU. f2.1 Nots XII. LVIII. (3.) For to maintain read maivlam 

(4> <<«*•.» (54 " Hiof.** (6.) Note XIII. (7.) " their MRMrily.** 

(8.) **ffr#ssf «As had Hen Ume weOHngi end those who ked hun VHndrStemg ** 
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nowf mr ticfat." " If by anj means I might attain unto the recurreetloU of 
the dead." Mayf m both places, would have been better. " From his bibM* 
cal knowledfre, he appears lo study the Scriptures with ^at aUenti<Miy ** to 
have stuiked/' &c. " I feared that I should have lost it, before I arrived at 
the city f ** should lot Ur " I had rather walk f it should be, " I would 
rather walk.'' " It would have afforded me no satisfaction, if I could perform 
It ;" it should be, " if I could have ](ierforroed it -," or, " It toould afford me no 
■atisfaction, if I could perform it." 

To preserve consistency in the time of verbs, we must recollect that, in the 
tubjunctive mood, the present and imperfect tenses often carry viith them a iii- 
ture sense ; and that tne auxiliaries mould and would, in the imperfect times, 
are used to express the'prescnt or future, as well as the past. 

" I intended to have written." Will you point out the incorrectness of this 
sentence, and give a rule for it t 

'* The next aen^ year's day X ahall hold on «11 the opportnnitieii, 

he (1.) at school three years.*' ^which the imprudence, weak- 

<* And he that was dead (2.) sat ness, or necessities of princes 

up, and began to speak." afford it, to extend its author 

*' I should be obliged to him, if ity." 

he wHl gratify me in that <' Fierce as he montdf his silrer 

particular." shafts resound." 

'' And the multitude wondered, '' They maintained that scripture 

when they saw the dumb to conclusion, that all mankind 

apeakjthemaimedto be whole, rise from one head." 

the lame walk, and the blind <' John will earn his wages when 

seeing." (3.) his service is completed." 

'^ I have compassion on the mul- ** Te will not come unto me that 

titude, because they continue ye might have life." 

with me now three days." '* Be that as^ it will, he cannot 

** In the treasury belonging to the justify his conduct." 

cathedral in this city is pre- " I have been at London a year, 

served (4.) with the matest and seen the king last simi* 

veneration, for upwards of six n^er." 

hundred years, a dish which '' After we visited London, we 
they pretend to be made of . returned, ccmtent and thank- 
emerald." ful, to«Dur retired and peace- 

" The court cf Rome gladly laid ful habitation." 

1. It is proper further to observe, that verbs of the infinitive mood in the 
following form — to write, to be writing, and to be tonttc9»->-^ways denote some- 
thing contemporary with the time of the governing verb, or subsequent to H; 
but when verbs of that mood are expressea as follows— <o nave been writing, tc 
have writUnj and io hone been torttten— >thev always denote something ontooc 
dent to the time of the -governing verb. This remark is thought to be of im 
portance ; for^ if duly attended to, it will, in most cases, be sufficient to dinsct 
us in the relative application of these tenses. 

The following sentence is properly and analogically expressed: ''I found 

him better than 1 expected to find him." " Expected to have found him," is 

irreconcilable alike to grammar and to sense. Indeed, all verbs expressive of 

-hope, desire, iptention, or command, must invariably be followed by Uie prss- 




fading 

must be posterior to the expectation, as that the obedience must be posterior U> 
the command. 

In the sentence which follows, the verb is with propriety put in the perfoei 
tense of the infinitive mood : " It would have anoroed me great pleasare, as 



(1.) " shall kaes hsenJ* ^.) <« had been dsad." (3.) Bee the last txamplt undfi 
tht preesdiDf RaU. (4.) !* a dfsh &a« *••» prMsrvsd.'* 
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often M I rtflecled upon it, to have been the mtstea^er of such iuteUigeDce." 
As the meame, in this iostauce, was antecedent to the pleasure, and not ooa- 
temporary with it, the verb expressive of the message must denote thai ante- 
cedence, oy beings in the perfect of the infinitive. If the message and the 
pleasure had been referrea to as contemporary, the subsequent verb wouM, 
with equal propriety, have been put in the present of the mfiiiitive ; as, ** It 
would nave anbrded me great pleasure, to be the messenger of such intelli* 
gence.'' In tlie former instance, the phrase in question is equivalent to these 
words—'' If 1 had been the messenger -," in the latter instance, to ttus expres- 
sion — " Being the messenger." 

It is proper to inform the learner, that, in order to express the past time 
with the delective verb ought, the perfect of the inliuitive must always be 
used 3 as, " He ought to luive done it.'' When we use this verb; this is the 
only possible way to dlstiuo^uisb the past from the present. 

In support of ^e positions advanced under this rule, we can produce the 
sentiments of eminent grammarians ; amongst whom are Lowth and Camp- 
bell. But there are some writers on grammar who strenuously maintain,'^ that 
the governed verb in^e mfinitive ought to be in the past tense, when the verb 
wbicn governs it is in the past time. Though this cannot be admitted, in the 
instances miiich are controverted mider this rule, or in any instances of a sim- 
ilar nature ; yet there can be Ao doubt that, in many cases, in which the thing 
referred to preceded the governing verb, it would be proper and allowable. 
We may say, "* From a conversation I once had with him, ho appeared to have 
ttudied Homer with great care and judgment." It would be proper also to 
say, ** From his conversation, he appears to have studied Homer with greM 
eare and judgement 3'' ** That unhappy man is supposed to ha^ died by vio- 
lence.'' These examples are not only consistent with our rule, but they con- 
firm and illustrate it. It is the tense of the rovemiug verb only, that marks 
what is called the absolute time ; ihe tense of the verb governed marks solely 
its relative time with respect to the other. 

To assert, a%somc writers do^ that verbs in the infinitive mood have no 
tenses, no relative distinctions of present, past and~future, is inconsistent wiib' 
just grammatical views of the subject. That these verbs associate with verbs 
m all the tenses, is no proof of their having no peculiar time of their own. 
Whatever period the governing verb assumes, whether present, past, or fu- 
ture, the governed verb in the mfinitive always respects that period, and its 
time is cuculated from it. Thus, the time of the innnitivc may be before, aA 
ter, or the same as, the time of the governing verb, according a^ thcf thing sig- 
nified by the infinitive is supposed to be before, afler. or present with the thing 
denoted by the governing verb. It is, therefore, with great propriety, that 
tenses are assigned to verbs of the infinitive mood. The point of time from 
which they are computed^ is of no consequence 3 since present, past, and fu- 
ture, are completely applicable to them. 

We shall conclude our observations under this rule, by remaridng, that, 
though it is often proper to use the perfect of the infinitive after the governing 
verb, yet there are particular cases in which it would be better to give the ex- 
pression a different fonn. Thus, instead of saying, " I wish to have written 
to him sooner," " I then wished to have written to him sooner," ** He will one 
day wish to have writlcu sooner 3" it would be more perspicuous and forcible, 
as well as more asp'ceable to the practice of good writers, to say, " I wish that 
I had writte^ to him sooner," ** I then wished that I had written to him soon- 
er," '' He Will one day wish that he had written sooner." Should the justness 
of these strictures be admitted, there would still l«o numerous occasions for the 
use of the past infinitive 3 as we may perceive by a few examples : " It would 




" I expected to have found him." Will you eorrect tliis sentence, and ^ve 
a rule for it 7 What tense of the infinitive must be used to express past time 
with the defective verb ought ? Give an example. Is it proper ever to use 
t|ie perfeet of the infinitive' after the governing verb ? Give an example. 
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* I pnrpoie to ^ to London in a 

ftw monthB, and after I shaU 
finish (1.) my business there, 
to proceed (2.) to America." 

These prosecutions of William 
■eem to be the most iniquitous 
measures pursued ay the 
court during the time that 
the use of parliaments was 
•uspended." 

From the little conversation I 
had with him, he appeared to 
have been a man of letters." 

I always intended to have re- 
toaraed my son according to 
his merit. ^ 

^ It would, on reflection, have 
given me ^at satisfaction, 
to relieve him from that dis- 
tressed situation." 

* It required so much care, that I 

thought I should ?uive lost it 
before I reached hotne." 

" We have done no more than it 
was our duty to have done." 

" He would have assisted one of 
his friends, if he could do it 
without injuring the other; 
but as that could not have 
been done, he avoided all in- 
terference/ 

** Must it not be expected that he 
would have defended an au- 
thority, which had been so 



ti 



u 



long exercised without eon* 
troyersy?"(3.) 
These enemies of Christiaiiity 
were confoundied, whilst they 
were ezpeetipg to have found 
. an opportuni^ to have be* 

trayed its Author.", 
His sea-sickness was so great, 
that I often feared he would 
have died before our arrival." 

** If these persons had intended 
to , deceive, they would have 
taken care to have avoiditd 
what would egmss them to 
the objections of their oppo* 
nents. 

** It was a pleasure to have re* 
ceived his approbation of my 
labdrs, for which I cordially 
thanked him." 

** It would have afforded me still 
greater pleasure, to receive hi* 
approbation at an earlier pe* 
nod ; but to receive (4.) it at 
all, reflected credit upon me." 

" To be censured by him, would 
soon have proved an insuper* 
able discouragement." 

** Him portioned maids, appren- 
ticed orphans blest, , 

The young who lahifr, and the 
old who rest.'*" 

" The doctor, in his lecture, said, 
that fever always produoed 
thirst." 



Corresponding with Mnrray*i Grammar, 
RULE XIV. 

Active participles from active transitive verbs gcvem 

the objective case. 

*' Esteeming (5.) theirselzes wise, 

they became fbols." 
** Suspecting not onl^ ^e,but they 

piso, I was studious ^o avoid 

all intercourse." 
** I could not avoid consid<^ring, 

(6.) in some degree, they as 

1.* Participles are sometimes governed by the article ; for the present parti* 
ciple, with the definite article the before it, becomes a substantive, and must 
have the preposition of aiRei it; as. " These are the rules of grammar, by the 
observing of which, you may avoia mistakes.'' It would not be proper to 



enemies to me ; and he as a 
suspicious friend." 
" From having exposed (7.) hisself 
too freely, in diflerent cli* 
mates, he entirely lost his 
health." 



(4.) 



\l.) " shM havejlmthed." 
*< to have received *> Note tUi. 



(2.) £ule IX. 

(5.) Rule 



iru. (6. 



ht it DotibaM tonu" Sl4 
(B.) Rule Yin- (7)961. 
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■*J> " bj ^ obferving which/' nor, ** by ob8ervlng[ of which ;" bat thtt 
phrase, m thont either article or preposition, would be nght ; as, " oy observ- 
ing wmcl ." The aiticle a or an has the same efTect ; as, '^ This was a be- 
(rayiug of the trust reposed iu him." 

This i-ule arises from the nature and idiom of our language, and from as 
plain a principle as any on which it is founded ; namely, that a word which 
oas the article before it, and the possessive preposition of afler it, must be a 
noun ; and, if a noun, it ought to follow the construction of a noun, and not to 
bav« the regimen of a verb. It is the participial termination of this -sort of 
wcrds, that is apt to deceive as, and make us treat them as if they were of -an 
amphibious si>ecies, partly nouns and partly verbs. 

The following are a few examples of the violation of this rule : " He was 
sent to prepare the way by preaching of repentance '" it ought to be, '^ by (A« 




towards advanchig and promoting the good." Wi is an overvaluing our- 
selves, to reduce every thing to the narrow measure of our capacities ;" " it is 
overvaluing ourselves,", or, " an overvajuine q/" ourselves." ''Keeping of 
(Hie day in seven," &lc. ; it ought to be, ''t^ Keeping o/'one day," or, *^ keep* 
ing one day." 

A phrase in which tbte article precedes the present participle, and the pos- 
sessive preposition follows it, will not, in every instance, convey the same 
meaning^ as would be conveyed by the participle without the article and 
preposition. ** He expressed the pleasure he haa in the hearine of the philos- 
opher," is capable of a different sense from, '' He expressed uie pleasure he 
bad in hearuig the philosopher." When, therefore, we wish, for tlie sake of 
harmony or variety, to substitute one of these phraseologies for the other, we 
should previously consider whether they are peiTectiy similar in the sentiments 
they convey. 

" By the observing of which." Will you parse observing 7 Rrle for it T 
What words in this sentence may be omitted with propriety ? Wc old it be 
proper to omit one of them only 7 

1. 

** By obsenring of truth, you will situated for gaining of wit- 

command esteemi as well as dom. Poverty turns our 

secure peace." thoughts too much upon the 

'' He prepared them for tHis event, supplying our wants; and 

by the sending to them proper riches upon the enjoying our 

information .' ' superfluities .' * 

* A person may be great or rich " Pliny, speaking of Cato the 

by chance; but cannot be wise Censor's disapproving the 

or good without £/is taking Grecian orators, expressed 

pains for it." , himself tlius." 

' Nothing c6uld have made her *' Propriety of pronunciation is 

so unhappy / as the marrying the giving to every word that 

a man who possessed such sound, which the most polite 

principles." usage of the language appro- 

'' The (hanging times and seasons, priates to it." 

the removing and setting up *^ The not attending (1.) to this 

kings, belong to Providence rule, is the cause ^2.) of a 

alone." very common error. 

" The middle station oflife seems '< This was in fact a converting 

- to be the most advantageously the deposite to his own use. 

2. The same observations which have been made respecting the effect of 
the article and participle, appear to be applicable to the pronoun and partict 
pie, wbeil they are similarly associated ; as, '' Much depends on their observ 

^ (1.) Rals VI (9.) Rule XV. 

14* 
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Ayr ^f the rale, and error will be the consequence of iheir nttUetbig ofltf 
iiHteid of " tfieir observing the rule, and their neglecting iV We shall Mcw 
ceive this more clearly, if .we substitute a noim (or the pronoun ; as, '^ Modi 
depends upon Thfro's observing of the rule," Sec. But, as this constnictioB 
sounds rather harshly, it would, in general, be better to express the sentiment 
in the following, or some other form : ** Much depends on the rule*» being rb» 
terved; and error wiU be the consequence on its being neglected .*" or, ** on 
observinr the rale y" and, " of neglecting it." This remark may be applied 
to severu other modes of expression to be found in this work ; wnich, tnougfa 
they are contended for as strictly correct, are not always the most eligible, on 
account of their unpleasant sound. 

^ We sometimes meet with expressions like the following : " hi forming of 
his sentences, he was very exact ;" " From calling of names, he proceedwl 
to blows." iBut this is incorrect language -, for prepositions do not, like arti* 
cles and proncyuns, convert the participle itself into the nature of a substan- 
tive J as we have shown above in the phrase, ** by observing which/' And 
yet the participle, with its adjuncts, may be considered as a stmstantive phrase 
m the oDJective case, govAiie<f\by the preposition or verb, expressed or un- 
derstood J as, *' By promising mttch, and performing but lUue, we become 
despicable j" " He studied to avoid expressing himseff" too severely,** 

" Much depends on their observmg of the rule." Would this sentence be 
correct if the preposition of were omitted ? Will you repeat the note t 

2. 

''There will be no danger of t&eer ing the directions, that wo 

(1.) spoiling their nces, or of lost our way.*' 

their gaining converts. " ** In tracing of hit history, we dii- 

" For his ayoiding that precipice, cover fitde that is worthy of 

he is indebted to his friend's imitation." 

toare." " By reading of books written by 

'' It was from our misunderstand- the best authors, his mind 

became highly improved." 

3. As the perfect participle and the imperfect tense are sometimes difiereAt 
in their form, care must be taken that they be not indiscriminately used. It is 
fireouenUy said, " He begun," for " he t>e^an 5" " He run," for " he ran ;" 
** He dnink," tor " he drank ;" the participle being here used instead oi the 
imperfect tense : and much more frequentiy the imperfect tense instead of the 
participle 5 as, " I had wrote," for " I had written 5" " I was chosey" for " I 
was chosen y' '' I have eat," for *^ I have eaten." " His words- were inter* 
wove with sighs ;" " were interwoven." " He would h^ve spokej" ** spoken,*' 
" He hath bore witness to his faithful servants 5" " borne.*' *^ By this means 
he overrun his guide ;" '^ overran." " The sun has rose j" " risen.** " His 
constitution has been greatly shook, but his mind is too strong to be shook by 
such causes j" " shoxejnJ* in both places. " They were verses wrote on 

glass ;" ** written.** " Philosophers have often mistook the source of true 
appiness 3" it ought to be, " mistaken.** 

The participle ending in ed is often improperlv contracted by changing ed 
into t : as, ''in food behavior he is not surpast by any pupil of the scnooi ;" 
" She was much distrest $" they ought to be,'' surpassed/* " distressed,** 

Is it correct to say, " He begun" 7 What is vnrone in the expression 7 
Will you repeat Note 3 7 Can the participle ending in ea be contracted to t, 
with propriety 7 

3. 
" By too eager pursuit, he run a " He was ^eatly heated, and 
great risk of being disappoint- drunk with avidity." 

ed." (2.) " Though his conduot was, in 

" He had not long enjoyed repose, 8<»ne respects, exceptionable, 

before he began to be weary yet he dared not commit so 

of having noUung to do." great an offence as that whick 

was proposed to him." 



(1.) Omit *< their,** (^,) Prts, pass. parU used as a noun.— Sole 2L 
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** A flecond deluge leanaing thus in e^ery state in EurofM/* 

o'errun, '< His resolution tras too ttronf 

And the monks finkhed what the ' to be shook by slight oppon- 

Goths begun."' tion." 

** If some Events had not fell out " He was not much restrained 

very unexpectedly. I should afterwards, havinj took im- 

hare been present. proper liberties at nrst." 

'' He would have went with us, ** He has not yet .wore off the 

had he been invited." rough manners which ha 

<' He returned the goods which brauffht with him." 

he had stole, and made all the *^ Tou inio have forsook yoat 

Feparation in his power." friends, are entitled to no 

*• They have- chose the part of confidence." 

honor and virtue." **They who have bore a part in 

** His vices have weakened his the labor, shall share the re- 
mind, and broke his health." wards." 

'* He had mistook his true interest, *^ When tlie rules have been wan« 

and found himself forsook by tonly broke, there can be no 

his former adherents." plea for favor." 

"The bread that has been eat is "He writes as the best authors 

~ soon forgot." would have wrote, had they 

" No contentions have arosQ writ on the same subject." 

amongst them since their re- " He hea^t up great riches, but 

conciliation." past his time miserably." 

" The cloth had no seam, but was " He talkt and stampt with such 

wove throughout." vehemence, thaWhe was sus- 

« The French language is spoke pecteOto be insane.* 



Corresponding with Murray'* Grammar, 
RULE XV. 

Adverbs, though they have no government ofcase^ tense^ 
fyc.j require an appropriate situation in the sentence^ 
viz. for the most part, Before adjectives, after verbs 
active or neuter, and frequently between the auxiliary 
and the verb ; as, " He made a very sensible dis- 
coiirse ; he spoke unaffectedly and forcibly, and was 
attentively heard by the whole assembly." 

A few instances of erroneous positions of adverbs may serve to illustrate 
the rale. " He must not expect to find study agreeable always ;'' ** ahoays 
agreeable." " Wc always find them ready when we want them ;" '' we find 
'Ihera ahoays ready/' &;.c. ** Dissertations on the prophecies which have re- 
markably been mlfiUed 3'' " which have been remarkably.** " Instead of 
looking contemptuously down on the crooked in mind or in bqdy, we should 
look up thankfully to God, who hath made us better 3'' " Instead of looking 
down contemptuously f &c., we should ikankJvUy look up/* Sec. " If thou art 
blessed naturally with a good memorv, continually exercise it '," " natiiraUy 
Blessed/* &c. " exercise it coniinuaUy. 

Sometimes the adverb is placed with propriety before the verb, or at some 
distance aflsr it 3 sometimes between the two auxiliaries 3 and sometimes af- 
ter them both 3 as in the following examples : " Vice always creeps by de- 
grees, and insensibly twines around us those concealed fetters, by which we 
are at last completely bound." " He encouraged the English barons to carry 
their opposition ^r^^r ;" *^ They compelled him to declare that he would ab- 
jure the realm forever ;." instead of, " to carry farther their opposition 3" and 
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'' to abjora forever the remhn/' " He has generally been reckoned an bon- 
•tt man }'' " The book may always be had at such a place i" in preference 
to " has been generally," and ** may be always." .'* These rules will bo 
eUariy understood, after they have been diligently studied/' is oreferable to, 
"These rules will clearly be understood, after they have duigerUly been 
studied." 

From the jM'eceding remarks and examples, it appears that no exact and 
determinate rule can be given for the placing' of adverbs, on all occasions. 
The ffeneral rule may be of considerable use 3 but the easy flow and perspicu- 
ity 01 the phrase, are the things which ought to be chiefly 4;t;garded. 

The aaverb Uure is often used as an expletive, or as a word that adds 
nothing to the sense j in which case it precedes the verb and the uomtnative 
noun ; as, " There is a person at the door ;" " There are some thieves in the 
house ;" which would be as well, or better, expressed by saying, '' A person 
is at the door ;" " Some thieves are in the house." Sometimes, it. is made 
use of to give a small degree of emphasis to the sentence 3 as, " Tkere was a 
man sentTrom God, whose name was John." When it is applied in its strict 
sense, it principally follows the verb and the nominative case 3 as, '' The man 
stands there.** 

What word is misplaced in the sehtcnce, " He must not expect to find study 
agreeable always" ? )Vill you correct the sentence, and give the Kule for 
the position of adverbs ? How is the adverb sometimes placed with respect 
to the veib ? With respect to the auxiliary ? 

** He was pleasing not ofieuy (1.) great hopes to his friends.** 

because he was vain." *' Not only he found her employ- 

" William jiohly acted, though he ed, but pleased and tranquil 

was uni^uccessful.*' also." 

*' We may happily Zips, though ** We always should prefer our 

our possessions are small." duty to our pleasure.*' 

'* From whence (2.) we may date ** It is mipossible continually to 

likewise the period of this be at work.*' 

event." ** The heavenly bodies axe in mo- 

" It cannot be imp<!rtinent or ri- tion perpetually." 

diculous, therefore, to remon- " Having not known, or haviing 

stratc." not considered, tl e measures 

"He offered an apology, which proposed, he failed of 8\ic- 

not bein^ admitted , he became cess. ' ' 

submissive." *^ My opinion was given on rather 

** These things should be never a (5.) cursory perusal of the 

separated." book.** 

" Unless he have more govern- ** It is too common with mankind, 

ment of himself j he wiU be to be engrossed, and over- 

always discontented." come to^ly, by present 

" JNVrer (3.) sovereign was (4.) so events." 

much beloved by the people." *' When the Romans were pressed 

"He .was determined to invite with a foreign enemy,- the 

back the kin?, and to call to- women contributed all their 

gether his friends." rings and jewels voluntarily, 

" So well educated a boy gives to assist the government." 

1 . The adverb never generally precedes tlie. verb 5 as, " I never was 
tnere ;" *' He never comes at aprofher time." When an auxiliary is used, it 
is plared indifferently, either beiore or after this adverb 5 as, " He was never 
seen (or never was seen) to laugh from that time." Never seems to be im- 
properly used in the following passages : "Ask mc never so much dowry and 
gift." " If I make my hands never so clean." " Charm he never so v»dsely.' 
The word ever would be more suitable to the sense. 

il.)"not^fUmpUaMbig» (2.) 689. (3.V*JVV.» (4.) " fP«r so.** 

i5 ) " « r«tJk«r.**^Rul« JX. 
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How is the adverb nwer geoenllj placed with respect to the verb T Give 
an example. Give an example where the word never is improperly used in- 
stead of ever. 

1. 
** They oould not perauade lumf ^ If some peraone* oppoitunitie* 
though they were never so were never so favonble, they 

eloquent." would be indolent to improve 

them." 

S. In imitation of the French idiom, the adverb of place where is often used 
instead of the pronoun relative and a preposition. ''They framed a protesta- 
tion, where thev rented all their former claims t'' i. e. "m which they re- 
peated.'' '' Toe kiug- was still determined to run forwards, in the same cotmna 
where he was already, by his precifHtate career, too fatally advanced ;" i. e. 
" in which he was.'' But it wcwld be better to avoid this mode of expressioB. 

The adverbs hencef^ihtncey and whence y imply a preposition; for they signi* 
ty " from this place," " from that place/' '^ from what place." It seems, 
therefore^ strictly speakings, to be improper to join a preposition with them* 
because it is superfluous ; as, " This is tne leviathan, €rom whence die wits of 
eur ace are said to borrow their weapons j" ** An ancient author prop h esiea 
from iience." But the orij^in of these words is little attended to, and the 
preposition Jrom so oAen used in construction with them, that the omission of 
It, in maiiv cases, would seem stiff, and be disagreeable. 

The aaverbs herefthere, where, are often improperly applied to verba stg* 
mfyiikg motion, instead of the adverbs hither, ihWier, whUher ; as, " He came 
here hastily }" " They rode t/tere with speecl." They should bf , " He came 
hitfier ;" '^ They rode thither," &c. 

*' • 

" They framed a protestation where they repeated all their former claims." 

Will you correct this sentence, and repeat Note 2 7 

^. 

** He drew up a petition, where he ** Qeorge ia active ; he walked 

too freely represented his own there in leas than an hour.'* 

merits." (1.) 

** Hia follies had reduced him to " Wnere are you all going in auch 

a situation where he had much haste ?** 

to fear, and nothing to hope." <' Whither have they been ainoe 
** It is reported that uie pnnce they left the city ?" 

will come Aere to-morrow." • ' 

3. We have some examples of adverbs being used for substantives : '' la^ 
1687. he erected it into a community of regulars, since what it has begun to 
increase m those countries as a religious order j" i. e. ** since which time J* 
" A little while, and I shall not sec you j" i. e. " a short time." " It is worth 
their while ;" i. e. " it deserves their time and pains." But this use of the 
word rather suits familiar than grave style. The same may be said of the 
phrase, " To do a thing anyhow ;" i. e. " in any manner :" or, " somehow f 
.. e. " in some manner." ** Somehow, worthy as tliese people are, they are 
under the influence ot prejudice." 

Will you repeat this note, and give an example under it 7 

3. 

** Charles left the seminary too " Nothing is better worth the 
early, since when he has while (3.) of jroung peraona, 

made very little improve- than the acquisition or knowl- 

ment." (2.) edge and virtue." 

(l.) Rale XXIL (9.) " and from that time he," ^c. {or, '''and hoe emee made,** AiS, 

(3.) ** the time and attentimt of," tec. 



/ 
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Comipondinf with Murray*! Orftminftri 
BUIiE XVI. 

T\iH> negatives, in the same simple sentence, are equivO" 
lent to an affirmative ; as, " Nor did they not per- 
ceive him ;" i. c. " They did perceive him." 

It ifl better to express an affirmatimi by a reeular affinnative, than by two 
separate negatives, as ia the former sentence ', but wl^en one of the negativea 
is jcnned to another word, as in the latter sentence, the two negatives form a 
pmsing and delicate variety of expression. 

Some writers have improperiy employed two neg^adves instead of one ; as 
m the following instances : ** I never did repent of doing good, nor shall not 
now f* ** nor thall I now,** " Never no mutator grew up to his author ;" 
" Mcoet* did any/* Slc. " I cannot by no means allow him what his ai^gument 
mast prove 3" ** I cannot by any means," &e. ; or,, '' / can hy no meang.** 
** Nor let no comforter approach me ;" " nor let any comforter," &c. " Nor 
is danger ever a^rehended in such a government, no more than we common- 
ly i^jMehend danger from thunder or earthquakes ;" it should be, " any more,** 
** Ariosto, Tasso, CSalileo, 910 mart than Raphael, were not bom m rf^uUics f* 
** Neither Ariosto, Tasso, nor Galileo, any more than Raphael, was Dom in a 
repuUic." 

Should we express an affirmation by an affirmative, or by two se|>arate 
negatives 7 WiD you ^ve an example of the improper use of two negatives T 

" Neither riches nor iionors, nor *' Do not interrupt me yonraelyea, 
no such perishing goods, can nor let no one disturb my re- 
satisfy the desires of an im- tirement.*' 
mortal spirit." " These people do not judge wise- 

'' Be honest, nor take no shape ly , nor take no \ roper measure 

nor semblance of disguise. to eflfect their | urpoae." 

" We need not, nor (1.) do not, ** The measure is so exception- 
confine his operations to nar- able, that we cannot by no 
row limits.'* means permit it." 

" I am resolved not to comply ''I have received no information 
with the proposal, naiher at ' on the subject, ndUur firom 

present, nor at any other him nor from his firiend.*' 

time." '' Precept nor discipline is not so 

^ There cannot be nothinj; more forcible as example." 

insignificant than vamty." *''The king nor the queen was 

' Nothing never affected her so not alldeceived in the buai- 

much, as this misconduct of ness." 
her chUd." 



Corretponding with Murray's Orsmmar, 
BUUB XVIL 

Prepositions govern the objective case. 

The foUowinr are examples of the nominative case being used instead of 
the objective : " Who servest thou under V- " Who do you speak to V* 
" We are still much at a loss who civil power beltmgs to." " Who dost thou 
ask for V* " Associate not with those who none can speak well of." In all 
these places, it ought to be " whom,** 

The prepositions to and for are often understood, chiefly before the fNro- . 
noons : as, " Give me the book ;" ** Get me some paper ;" that is, " to me," 

'■ (l.)<*«ii4do.*' ' 
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«<ybr ne.*' " Wo is me ;'' i. e. '* to me.'' " He was beoisbod JBnglaiid /' 
I. ; **/rom Eo|;land." 

" Who do you speak to ?" WiO you correct this sentence, and explain 
why it is wrong 7 *' Give me the boolcl" Wh&t b understood in this sen* 
fence? 

"We are all accountable creatures, to 7 Who does he oflTer such 

each for kissel/J' language to 7'' 

** They willingly, and of theirselvu, " It was not he that they were so 

endeavored to make up the differ- angry with.'' 

ence/' " What concord can subsist between 

** He laid the suspicion upon some- tliose who commit crimes, and 

body, I know not wio, in the t/i«y (2.) who abhor them?" 

company." "The person who I travelled with, 

"I hope it is not I who (1.) he is has sold the horse which he rode 

displeased with." on durinff our journey.-" 

" To poor we, there is not much hope " It is not I m is engaged with." 

remaining." " Who did he receive that mteUigenea 

'* Does that ^>oy know who he speaks fr<Hn 7" 

i. The preposition is often separated from the relative wluch it governs : 
as. ** Whom wiH thou give it to 7'^ instead of. '* To whom wilt thou ^ve it 7'' 
*' He is an author whom I am much delightea with }" ** The world is too po- 
lite U> shock authors with a truth, which generally their booksellers are the first 
that inform them of." This is an idiom to whicn our language is strongly in- 
clined ; it prevails in common conversation, and suits very well vniti uie fa- 
miliar style in writin? : but the placinj^ of the preposition before the relative if 
more graeefol, as wdl as more perspicuous, and agrees mudi better with the 
•olemn and devated style. 

Will you repeat this Note, and give an example under it 7 

1. 
" To have no one whom we heartily ** He is a friend whom I am highly 
wish well to, and whom we are indebted to." 

warmly concerned for, is a de- 
plorable state." ^ . 

S. Some writers separate the preposition from its noun, in order to connect 
different prepositions with the same noun ; as, ** To suppose the zodiac and 
jdanetsto be efficient of, and antecedent to^ themselves." This, whether 
m the familiar or the solemn style, is always melegant, and should general- 
ly be avoided. In forms of law. and the like, where, fulness and exactness 
of expressi(Hi nrast take place or every other consideration, it may be admit- 
ted. 

Is it correct to separate the preposition from the noun which it governs f 
When may it be admitted 7 

''On these occasions, the pronoun is "They were refused entrance into, and 
governed by, (3. ) and consequently forcibly driven fh>m, the house." 

agrees with, the preceding word." 

3. Different relations, anfl different senses, must be expressed by different 
prepositions, though in conjunction with the same verb or adjective. Tims we 
say, " To converse with a person, f^pon a subject, in a house," &c. We also 
sav, " We arc dlsappointea of a thing^" when we cannot get it, " and disap- 
pointed in it," when we have it, and find it does not answer our expectationfl. 
But two different prepositions must be improper in the same construction, and 
in the same sentence 5 as, " The combat between thirty French against twenty 
English." 

In some cases, it is difficult to say, to which of two prepositions the prefer- 
ence is to be given, as both are used promiscuously, anci custom has not da* 
cided in favor of either of them. We say, ** Expert at," and " Expert in a 
thing ;" " Expert at finding a remedy for his mistakes ;" " Expert hi deeep' 
tion?' 



(U^ ^wakwhrnm." ^)«tt«M. (».) " ty ilM pn w ll i n wwJ, »< mmfm Ult ajtm mik »» 
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WhtiijpmotitioM an tufcgoiBed t« noani, fhnny m fp&anSfy the uoBethaS 
are niljoinea to the verbs fifx>m which the nouns are denved $ aa, " A compli- 
aace with," ** to comply wiA /' '' A disposition to tynnoy," '* dispoeed to 



Do we express different relations and different sense by the same, or a di& 
fiuent preposition T 

3. 
"We are often disappointed ^things, ^7$ but have always hitharto 

which, before possession, prom- been disappointed in that pleas- 

ised much enjoyment/' \ue.'* 

" I have fieqaentJy desired their com- 

4. As an accoraie and appropiiate use of the preposition is of great impor- 
ts wa ahall select a considerable number of examples of impropriety in the 
'on of this part of speech. 




rec<Mnmendin^ 

sens f '" M recommending/' &c. X)f is sometimes omitted, and sometimes 
iBseited, after umiivy; as, *' It is worthy observation/' or, '' of observation." 
Bat it woald have been better omitted in the following sentences : " The em- 
ulation, who should serve their country best, no longer subsists among then, 
but ^who should obtain the most lucrative command." *' The rain hath been 
faUing of a long time 3" ** falling a long time." " It is situation chiefly which 
decioes of the fortune and characters of xaea j" '' decides the fortune." or, 
" cpncenttiur the fortune." " He found the greatest difficulty of writiii|^ ;" '' ts 
wriUng/' ^' It might have given me a greater taste of its antiquities." A 
taste o/k thing implies actual eiyovment of it } but a taste for it,^ unplies only 
a ciqpacity for enjoyment. ** This nad a much greater share of inciting him, 
than any regard after his father's commands :" " share tn inciting," ana '' re* 
gard 10 his father's," &c. 

2d, With respect to the prepositions to and for. "You have bestowed 
▼oar favors to the most deserving persons ;" " upon the most deserving," fee. 
" He accused the ministers for betraying the Dutch ;" '' of having betrayed." 
''His abhorrence to that superstitious figure:" "^ thStt," &c. "A great 
change to the better :" **for the better." " Yoor prejudice io my caase^ 
" ogaimt.'* " The £nglish were very different people then to what they are 
at present f* "from what," dec. " In compliance to the declaration $" **wtk,^ 
4&e. " It 18 more than they thought for ;" " thought of." " There is no need 
for it ;" " of it." For is superfluous in the phrase, " More than he knows 
for.^ " No discoura^ment for the authors to proceed :" '*' to the authors," 
dtc. It was perfectly m compliance to some persons j" "vnth.*' " The wisest 
princes need not think it any diminution to their greatness, or derogation to 
their sufficiency, to rel}' upon counsd ;" " diminution of/' and " derogation 
from.'' 

9d, With respect to the prepositions toWi and upon, " Reconciling himself 
with the king." "Those things which have the greatest resemblance with 
each other, frequently differ the most." " That such rejection should be con- 
sonant witn our common nature." "Conformable with," &c. " The history 
of Peter is agreeable with the sacred texts." In all the above instances, it 
should be " to," mstead of " vUh:' '< It is a use that, perhaps, I should not 
hava thought on ;" " thouf^t of" " A greater quantity may oe taken from 
the heap, without makinr any sensible alteration upon it ;" " in it." " Intrust- 
ed lo persons on whom me parliament coald confide;" "«r whom." " He 
was made much on at Arios $" " much of." " If policy can prevail ' upon 
force 5" " over force." "1 do likewise dissent with tne examiner ;" ^^from," 

4fk, With respect to the prepositions th, from^ d&c. " They should be m- 
fonned in some parts of his character:" **aBout/* or ** concerning." "Upon 
sveh occasions a» fell into their cogmzanee;" "under." "That verify of 
fiMtioos into which we are still engaged ;" " tn which." " To restore mysetf 
mtothe favor :" " to the favor." ' "Could he have profited firom his rep«wted 
experiences f " ^/ JFi^m seems to be superfluous tii^rfor^tar; wm, " He 
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coold not forbear from appountiiir the pope/' Ste, ** A strict obMrvaaet after 
fimef and fashionsy* '' o/r timet. " The character which we may now vake 
ourselves by drawmr ;" ^* upon drawing.'^ ** Neith^ of them shall make me 
swerve out of the paSli }" "from the paUi.'' '' Ye blind guides, which strain at 
a gnat, and swallow a camel ^^ it ought to be, " which strain out a gnat, or, 
take a gnat out of the liquor by straining iL^' The impropriety of the prepo- 
sition has wholly destroyed the. meaning of the phrase. 

The preposition among generally implies a niunber of thm^. It cannot 
be properly used in conjunction with ^e word every, which is m the singular 
number ; as^ *^ Which is found among evwy species of liberty ;" " The opmion 
seems to gain ground among every body." 



" He is resolved of going to the Persian court/' Will you correct this 
tence 7 " You have bestowed your favors to the most deserving persons.'' 
How shocdd this sentence be altered t 

" Reconciling himself with the kin|[." What inaccuracy is there in this sen* 
tence ? " They should be informed m some parts of his character.'' Will 
yon correct this sentence f 

4. 
" She finds a difficulty of fixing her part of Britain to their 

mind." power." 

" Her sobriety is no derogation to " He lives opposite the royal 

her imderstanding." change." 

" There was no water, and he died ** Their house is situated fee the aorlll* 

for (1.) thirst." east side of the road." 

" We can ftdly confide on (2.) none ** The performance was approved of 



ex- 



but the truly good." 

" I have no occasion of bis services." 

" Many have profited from good ad- 
vice." 

" Many ridiculous practices have been 
brought in vogue." 

** The error was occasioned by com- 
pliance to earnest entreaty." 

** This is a principle in ^unison to our 
nature." 

** We should entertain no prejudices 
to shnple and rustic persons." 

** They are at jpresent resolved of do- 
ing their duty." 

** That boy is known under the name 
of the idler." 

''Though confbnnaUe with custom, 
it is not warrantable." 

" This remark is founded in truth." ^ 

" His parents think on him and his 
improvements, with pleasure and 
hope." 

** His excuse was admitted o/by (3.) 
his master." 

" What went ye out for to see V* 

" There appears to have been a mill- 
ion men brought into the field." 

" His present was accepted of by his 
friends." 

" More than a thousand of men were 
destroyed." 

"It is my request that he will be par- 
ticular in speaking to the follow- 
ing points.'* 

''The Saxons redneed the greater 



by all who understood it" 

" I^e was accused with having acted 
unfairly." 

'' She has an abhorrence to all deceit- 
fld conduct." 

** They were some distance (4.) from 
home, when the accident hap- 
peneo." . 

"His deportment was adapted far 
conciliating^ regard." 

" Mv father writes me very frequent- 
ly;" 

" Their conduct was agreeable with 
their profession." 

" We went leisurely above stairs, and 
came hastily below. We shall 
write up stairs this forenoon, and 
down stairs in the afternoon.'^ 

"The politeness of the worid has 
the same resemblance witli benev- 
olence, that the shadow has wiA 
its substance." 

" He had a taste of such stodiee, and 
jpursued them earnestly." 

" When we have had a true taste for 
the pleasures of virtue, we can 
have no relish for those i^ vice." 

" How happy it is to know ^how to 
live at times by one's self, to leave 
one's self in regret, to find one's 
self a^ain with pleasure! The 
worid IS then less necessary fiir 



us. 



»» 



" Civility makes its way among wwj 
kind of persons." 



im^m^ 



(10 "qr* 
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6. The prepotitioD to is made use of before nouns of place, wben they fel- 
low verbs and participles of motion ; as, '' I went to London /' '' I am going 
to town," But the preposition at is generally used after the neuter verb to he; 
as, ** I have been at London ;" '' I was at the place appointed f* " I shaD be 
ai Paris.'' We likewise say, ** He touched, arrived at any place." The 
proposition t» is set before countries, cities, and lai^e towns y as, *^ He lives 
m France, in London, or in Birming^nam." But betore villaffes^ single houses, 
and cities which are in distant countries, at is used ; as, " He lives at Hack- 
ney 5" " He resides at Montpellier.'' 

It is a matter of indifference, with respect to the pronoun one another, wbedi 
er the preposition of be placed between the two parts of it, or before then 
both. We may say, " They were jealous of one another j" or, " They were 
jealous one of another '," but perhaps the former is bettw. 

Participles are frequently used as prepositions ; as, excepting , respectingy 
Umekif^f concerning , according. " They were all in fault except or excq^ing 

How is the preposition to used with nouns of place 1 Give an ezaanple 
Are participles ever used as prepositions 1 Give an example. 

''I have been to London, after havine are going for Liverpool. They 

resided a year at France ; and I intend to reside fome time io 

now live at Islington.'' Ireland.'' 

** They have just landed in Hull, and 



Correpponding with Murray's Oranimar, 

, RULE xvm. 

Conjunctions usually connect verbs of the same mood 
and tense, and nouns or pronouns of the same case. 

A few examples of inaccuracy respecting this rule may further display its 
utility. " If he prefer a virtuous life, and is sincere is his professions, he will 
succeed ;" " if he prefers." ** To aeride the miseries of tlie unhappy, is in- 
human ; and wanting compassion towards them, is unchristian j" " ana to teant 
compassion." " The parliament addressed the king, and has been prorogued 
die same day;" ** and was prorogued." " His wealth and him bid adieu to 
each other ;" *' ond he." " He entreated us, my comrade and I, to live har- 
moniously ;" " comrade and me." " My sister and her were on good terms 5" 
^ and sJie." " We often overlook the blessings which are in our possession, 
and are searching after tbdse which are out of our reach f* it ought to be, 
" and search after." 

" His wealth and him bid adieu to each other." Will you correct this sen- 
tence, and give the rule for Conjunctions ? ^ 

"Professing regard, and to act (1.) proceeding temperately in the 

differently, discover a base mind." pursuit of them, is the best way 

" Did he not tell me his fault, and en- to ensure success." 

treated me to forgive him V ** Between him and I there is some 

** My brotlier and him are tolerable . disparity of years ; but none be- 

grammarians." tween him and she." 

" If he understand the subject, and " By forming themselves on fantastic 

attends to it industriously, he can models, and ready to vie with one 

scarcely fail of success." another in the reigning follies, the' 

" You and us enjoy many privileges." • young begin with being ridiculous. 

'^ She and him are very unhappily and ~ end witlr being vicious ana 

connected." immoral." 

" To be moderate in our views, and 

1. Conjunctions are, indeed, fre^uendy made to connect diflfereot moods 
and tenses of verbs ; but in these instances, the nominative must generally, tl 

V^^BKB — >l^— ■ ■ ■ ~ III! —^J^— — —I II 

(1.) «' tieatf/* or,** 2b pir^fmngurdf tmd fp Mf," te 
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not ftlways, be repeated, which is not necessary, though it may be done, under 
the c^tructiou to whiea the rule refers. We may say, ''He lives temperate- 
ly, and he ^ould live temperately ;" " He may return, but he wiU not contm- 
ue ;'^ '' She toas proud, thou^^h she is now humble :" but it is obvious, that, in 
such cases, the nominative ought to be repeated ; and that, by this means, the 
latter members of these sentences are rendered not so strictly dependent on the 
preceding', as those are which come under this rule. When, in the progress 
of a sentence, we pass from the affirmative to the negative form, or from the 
noo^ative.to the affirmative, the subject or nominative is always resumed } as, 
" He is rich, but he is not respectable." There appears to be, in general, 
equal reason for repeating the nominative, and resummg the subject, when the 
course of the sentence is diverted by a change of the mood or tense. The fol- 
k}win^ sentences may therefore be improved : '' Anger glances into the breast 
of a wise man, but will rest only in the bosom of fools ;" " bu^ rests only •" or. 
" but it will rest only." " Virtue is praised by many, and would be desirea 
also, if her worth were really knoMoi ;" " and slie would." " The world be- 
gins to recede, and ivill soon dbappear ;" " and it will." 

Do conjunctions ever ccmnect different moods and tenses of verbs t What 
case must generally be repeated in such instances '? Give an example. 

1. 

" We have met with many disappouit- great riches, but do not command 

ments 5 and. if fife continue, shall esteem." 

(1.) probably meet with many ''Our seasons of improvement are 
more." short, and, whether used or not, 

" Rank may confer influence, but will will soon pass away." 

(2.) not necessarily produce vir- "He might have been happy, and is 
tue." now (3.) fully convinced of it." 

" He does not want coura^, but is " Learning strengthens the mind, and, 
defective in sensibility.'" if properly applied, will improve 

" These people have indeed acquired our morau too." 



Corresponding with Murray's Grammar 
EULB XIX. 

Some conjunctions require th§ indicative^j some the suIh 
junctive^ mood after them. It is a general ruhy that 
when something contingent or doubijul is implied^ the 
subjunctive ought to be U3ed; as, ^^ If I were to write, 
he would not regard it;'* "He wilf not be par- 
doned, unless he repentJ*^ 

Conjunctions that are of a positive and absolute nature 
require the indicative mood. ^'As virtue advances^ 
so vice recedes ;" " He is healthy, because he is tem- 
perate." 

The conjunctions if, though, unless, except, whether, &c., generally require 
the subjunctive mood afler tnem; as, "if thou be afflicted, rcpme notj" 
" Thouj^h he slay me, yet will I trust in him ;" " He cannot be clean, unless 
he wash himself y' " No power, except it were given from above 5" " Whether 
it were I or they, so we preach." But even these conjunctions, when the sen- 
tence does not imply doubt, admit of the indicative j" as, " Though he is poor, 
he is contented." 

The following example may, in some measure, serve to illustrate the dis- 

(1.) « «M <ftAB.» (^) " tf win.** (S.) '< Of irf now he it." 
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UmImb b t tw aa lh» nkguietive and the iadkatora moodg : " T%9Ug\h9 were 
dhrvMljiiiflpired, «ad spoke there fo re as the wades of God, with supreme an- 
theritv } tkomgh he totrt endued with supernatural powers, and could, there- 
iera, kave coSrmed the truth of what he uttered, by miracles ; yet, in compli- 
ance with the way in which human nature and reasonable creatures are usual- 
ly wrought upon, he reasoned." That our Saviour was divinely inspired, and 
endued with supernatural powers, are positions that are here taken for granted, 
as not 'admitting the least doubt 3 they would therefore have been better ex- 
pressed in the indicative mood : ** Inough he was divinely inspired ; though 
M isos endued with supernatural powers.^' The subjunctive is used in the like 
■sproper manner, in the followmg example : ** Though he vjert a son, yet 
leMBod he obodtencc, by the things which be suffered.^' But, in a similar pas 
san, the indicative^ with great propriety, is employed ^to the same purpose } 
'' Though he was nch, yet for your sakes he became poor." 

What coqjuactions generally require the subjunctive mood after them 7 

** If he acquiret (1.) riches, they will "Though, he were her friend, he did 
eDmipi his mind, and be useless not attempt tojustify her conduct" 



to others." '' Whether he improve or not, I cas- 

'' Though he urm me yet more ear- not determine." 

nesUy; I shaU not cbmpl v. unless ** Though the fact be extraordinary, it 

he advances more forcible rea- certaiuly did happen." 

sons." " Remember v/hai thou wert, and be 

" I shall H'alk m tlie fields to>day, un- (3.) humble." 

less it rotns." " O that his heart was tender, and 

" As the governess were (2.) present, susceptible of the woes of others !" 

the children behaved properly." " Shall then this verse to future age 

"She disapproved the measure, be- pretend, 

cause it were veiy improper." Thou weri mv euide, philosopher, 

" Though he be high, he natn respect and friend ?" 

to Uie lowly." 

1. Lest and thai, annexed to a command precedmg, necessarily reqdre 
the subjunctive mood j as, " Love not sleep, lest thou come to poverty :" **Re- 

5 rove not a scomer, lest he hate thee ;" *' Take heed tfuU thou speak not to 
aeob." 
If. with but following it, when fiiturity is denoted, requires the subjunctive 
mood *, as, "Jf Indokut touch the hills, they shall smoke ;" "1/ he be but 



discreet, he wiH succeed." But the indicative ought to be used, <m this occa« 




ippliei 

mil. it will be from necessity 3" ** Though he does sulwait, he is not convinced ;" 
" Ir thou do not reward this service, be wiO be discouraged )" " If thou dost 
heartily forgive hon, endeavor to forge-* 'he offence." 

When do lest and that require the suDJunctive mood aft^r them t When 
does if require the subjunctive 7 When the indicative 7 

L 

" Despise not any condition, lest it '< If he do but speak to display his 

hammu to be your own." abilities, he is unworthy of alten- 

" Let him that is sanguine take heed tion." 

lest he miscarries:* " If he be but in health, I am content." 

" Take care that thou breakest not " If be does promise, he will certainly 

any of the established rules." perform." 

" If he does but (4.) intimate bis de- " Though he do praise her, k Is only 

sirO; it will be sufficient to produce for her beauty." 

obedience." " If thou dost not forgive, perhaps 

" At the time of his return, if he is but thou wilt not be forgiven." 

expert in the business, he will find " If thou do sincerely believe the 

employment.'" truths of religion, act according* 

ly." 



(D SM. <S0 MS. d) Imrma. (4.) 
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« • 

2. In the foOowmg instances, the conjunc^on thatf eacp r es ae d or undentood, 
seems to be improperly accompanied with the subjunctive mood : *^ So mneh 
she dreaded his -tyranny, that the fale of her friend she dare not lament ;" " He 
reasoned so artfully; that his friends would listen, and think [ihai'] ho were not 
wrong." 

Will you repeat this Note, and give an example under it T 

• 2. 
" His confused behavior made it rea- rebuke, that he dare not make any 

sonable to suppose that he were reply/' « 

guilty/' *' His apology was so plausible, that 

' He is so conscious of deserving the many befriended him, and thought 

he were innocent/' 

3. The SBi^e conjunction governing both the indicative and the subjunctiTe 
moods, in the same sentence, and in the same circumstances, seems to be a 

S'cat im{>ropriety ; as iu these instances : " If there he but one body of l^s- 
tors, it is no better than a tyraimy : if there are only two, there will want a 
easting voice." " If ^ man fume a nimdred sheep, and one of them u gon« 
astray," &c. 

May the same conjunction have both the subjunctive and indicative moods 
after it in tiie same sentence 1 Give an example of this impropriety. 

" If one man prefer a life of industry, '' No Hf^ en^ges in that business, un- 
it is because he has an idea of less he aim at reputation, or hopes 
comfort in wealth ; if another pre* for some singular advantago." 
fers a life of gayety, it is from a ** Though the design be laudable,* and 
like idea concerning pleasure." is favorable to our uiterest. it will 

involve much anxiety and labor.'' 

4*. Almost all the irregularities in the construction of any language, have 
arisen from the ellipsis of some words which were originally inserted in the 
sentence, and made it regular ; and it is probable^ that this has ^^erally been 
the case with respect to the conjunctive form of words now m use ; wUch 
will appear from the following examples : " We shall overtake him, thongh 
be run ;" that is, ** though he should run." ^* Unless he act prudently, he wiU 
not accomplish his purpose ;" that is, '^ unless he Aall act {>rudently." " If 
be succeed J and obtain bis end, he will not be the happier for it :" that is, " If 
he should succeed, and sliould obtain his end." These remarks and exam- 
ples are designed.to show the original of many of our present conjunctive 
fonns of expression 3 and to eneu^le the student to examine the propriety^ of 
using them, oy tracing the words in auestlon to their proper origin and ancient 
connections. But it is necessary to be more particular: on this subject, and 
therefore we shall add a few observations respecting it. 

That part of the verb which grammarians call the present tense of the sub- 
junctive mood, has a fiiture signification. This is effected by varying the 
terminations of the second and third persons singular of the indicative ; as will 
be evident from the following examples : " If thou prosper, thou shouldst be 
thankful." " Unless he siuay more closely, he will never be learned." Some 
writers, however, would express these sentiments without those variations ; 
" If thou prosperest/* &,c.^ ** Unless he studies," &c ; and, as there is great 
diversity of practice in this point, it is proper to offer ^e learners a few re- 
marks, to assist them in distinguishing the right application of these different 
forms of expression. It mdiy be considered as a rule, that the changes of ter- 
mination are necessary, when these two circumstances concur : 1st. When 
the subject is of a dubious and contingent nature ; and, Sd, When tne verb 
has a risference to future time. In the following sentences, both these circum- 
stances will be found to unite : '' If thou ir^ure anot})f r, thou wilt hurt thyself." 
" He has a hard heart ; and if he continue impenitent, he must suffer." " He 
will maintain his principles, though he lose his estate." " Whether he succeed 
or not, his intention is laudable.' ° " If he be not prosperous, he will not re- 
mne." '' K a man smite his servant, and he die," cce. JSxod. xxi. 20. In all 
uese examples, the thin^ signified by the verbs are uncertflun, and refer to 
(uture time. But in the uistanc«s which fellow, future time is not referred to : 

15» 
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9mi Ih—fcif ■ * liiftwm cenitraciion takes pla^ ; " 1£ ikMk UuU yutnovaHy, 
iImi vt happy." ''UiikM he meant what ne says, he is dottUy (aithlees." 
'' If he wmo9 the ezeellence of Virtue, he does not regard her precepts." 
'' Thoi^ he Mtmt to he simple and artless, he has deceiv^ us/' ** Whether 
virtue u better than rank or wealth, admits not of anjr dispute." ** If thou b€ 
lievest with all thy heart, thou mayest^" &c. Acts.viii. 37. There are many 
! .^j — J t_ . . ^ *^* *^ -''"^ contingency nor ftitun- 

exceeds him 

the truths uf 

reli|noD, be does not act according to' them." 

That both the circumstances of contingpency and futurity are necessary, as 
tests of the prt^riety of altering the termtnatJens, will be evident, by inspect- 
ing the following examples ; which show that there are instances in which nei- 
ther of the cireuflsstances alone implies the other. In the three examples fol- 
lewing, contingency is denoted, but not futurity : '^ If he tJirnkt as he speaks, 
he Biay safely oe trusted." ** If he is now cfisposed to it, I will perform the 
operation." " He acts uprightly, unless he aeceivet me." In the following 
•enlenees, futurity u signined, but not contingency. " As soon as the sun 
setSf it will be coolei." " As the autumn advances, these birds will gradually 
emuprate." * 

n appears, from the tenor of the examples adduced, that tlie rules above 
mentioned may be extended to assert, that, in cases wherein continf eucy and 
futurity do not concur, it is notjsroper to turn the verb from its signification of 
present time, or to vary its for#or termination. The verb would then be in 
the indicative mood, whatever conjunctions might attend it. If these rules, 
which seem to form the true distinction between the subjunctive and the indic- 
ative moods in this tense^ were adopted and established in practice, we should 
have, on this point, a pnnciple of decision simple and precise, and readily aft- 
plicwle to every case that might occur. It wnl, doubtless, sometimes happen, 
that, on this occasicm, as well as on many other occasions, a strict adhermce 
te grammatical rules would render the language stiff and formal ; but when 
eases of this sort occur, it is better to give The expression a difierent turn, than 
violate grammar for the sake of ease, or even oC elegance. 

Has the present tense of the subjunctive mood a future signifiealion ? How 
ie this effected f What two circumstances should concur to render necessary 
this chance of terminatioirT 

Should the termination be changed when futurity and contingency do not 
concur 1 What mood or form will the verb then be m ? 

4. 

" Unless he /earns faster, he will be Persevere until thou cainest the 

no scholar." « summit : there, all is order, beauty 

** Though he falls, he shail not be ut- and pleasure." 

terly cast down." ** If Charlotte desire to gain esteem 

" On condition that he comes, I will and love, she does not employ tbs 

consent to stay." proper means." 

** However that affur terminates, (1.) ** Unless the accountant deceive me, 

my conduct will be unimpeacna- my estate is considerably improv- 

ble." ed." 

** If virtue rewards us not so soon as *^ Though self-|;ovemment produce 

we desire, the payment will be some uneasiness, it is lignt when 

made with interest." compared with the pain of vicious 

** Till repentance composes his mind, indulgence." 

he will be a stranger to peace." ** Whether he think as he speaks, time 

" Whether he confesses or not, the will discover." 

truth will certain^ be discover- " If thou censure uncl\aritably, (hou 

ed." deservest no favor." 

** It thou censurest unchiCritably. thou " Though Virtue appear severe, she 

wilt be entitled to no favor." is truly amiable." 

" ITmugh, at times, the ascent to the " Though success be very doubtful, it 

temple of. virtue appears steep is proper that he emUavors to 

and craggy, be not aiscourageo. succeed." 



SYNTAX. m 

' A. On the faun of the auxiliaries in the eompoand imam of the rabjimctif* 

' mood, it feenu proper to make a few observations. Some writers eypriM 

' themselves in the perfect tense as follows : " If thou hace dotennined, we moii 

I aaiKnit :" ** Unless he havt consented, the wiiUi^ will be void :" bnt we ba« 

lieve that few authors of critical sagacity write in this manner. The proper 

form'seeme to be, ** If thou hcut determined;|' " Unless he hat consented," 

6iC,, eonfbrmaUy to what we generally meet with in the Bible : '* I have sur» 

named thee, thousffa thou hatt not known me.'' Isaiah siv. 4, 5. " What is 

the hope of the hypocrite/ though he hath gained/' &c. Job jczvii.8. See 

also Acts xxviii. 4. 

" If thou have determined, we must submit." How should this sentence be 
altered? 

6. 
. " If thou haioe premised, be fkithflil to submission, he is too generous to 

thy engagement." exact it." 

** Though he nave proved his right to " Unless be have improved, he is un* 

fit for the office.'^ 

6. In the pluperfect and future tenses, we sometimes meet with such ex- 
pressions as these ; *' If thou had applied thvself diligently, thou wouldst have 
reaped the odvautase ;" " Unless tnou shall speak the whole truth, we can- 
not determine ^" " If tnou toitl undertake the business, there is little doubt of 
success." This mode of expressing the auxiliaries aoes not appear to be 
warranted by the general practice of correct writers. They shoula be, hadst, 
shall and wUt : and we find them used in th^ form, in the sacred Scriptures : 
*' If thou hadst known," &c. Luke xix. 47. *' If thou hadst been here," &.c. 
John xi. 21. " If thou toiil, thou canst, make me clean." Matt. viii. 2. See, 
also, 2 Sam. ii. 27 j Matt. xvli. 4. 

" If thou wilt undertake the business, there is little doubt of success." Is this 
mode of expression warranted by good authority 7 IIow should it be altered T 

6. 

" If thou had succeeded, pertii^s thou of the measure, we shall aoft de« 

wooldst not be the happier for sire thy support." 

it." '* Though thou will not acknowledge, 

** Unless thou shall see the propriety thou canst not deny the fttet." 

7. The second person singular o( the imperfect tense in the subjunctive 
mood, is also very frequently varied in its termination ; as, " If thou loved him 
truly, thou wouldst obey him ;" *' Though thou did conform, thou hast gained 
nothing by it." This variation, however, appears to be improper. Our pres- 
ent version of the Scriptures, which we again refer to as a good grammatical^ 
authority in points of this nature, decides against it : '' K thou knewest the 
gift," &c. Jonn iv. 10. " If thou didst receive it, why dost thou riory t" &c. 
I Cor. iv. 7. See also Dan« v. 22. But it is proper to remark, that the form 
of the verb to be, when used subjunctively in the imperfect tense, is mdeed 
very considerably and properly varied from that which it has in the imperfect 
of the indicative mood ; as the learner will perceive by turning to the eon* 
fugation of that verb. 

Is the second person singular of the imperfect ever varied in its termination 
m the subjunctive mood f Will you give an example ? Is this variation 
proper 1 

**Jf ibougatie liberally, thou wilt re- ''Was he ever so great and opulent, 

ceive a liberal rewaird." this conduct would debase nim." 

" Though thou did injure him, he bar- " Was I to enumerate all her virtues, 

l^rs no resentment." it would look Kke flattery." 

'' It would be well, if the report was " Though I was perfect, yet would I 

only the misrepresentation of her not presume." 

enemies." 

8. It may not be superfluous also to observe, that the auxiliaries of the po- 
tential mood, when a]>plied to the subjunctive, do not diange the termmation 
of the seeona person singular. We properly say, " If thou maust or canst go ;'* 
** Though thou mightst Five '," ** Unless ihoneouUtai send f ^' If thou vx»dM 
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iMin s"— and not " If thoa nutv or can go'* &c. It is iaflkieiit, on 4fais point, 
lo •dcBeo the authorities of Johnson Saa Lowth :— '^ If thou shouldtt go '," 
JehmoH, " If thoa nuufst, mighUtf or couldst love ;'' Lowth. Some autlion 




continsency/' &c. does not warrant a chai^ge in the form of these auxiliaries, 
why sbottla the^ have it, when a motive or end is expressed 1 The transla- 
tors of the Scriptures do not appear to have made the distinction contended 
for. ** Thou buildest the wall, that thou maytt be their kinr." Neh. vi. 6. 
" There is forgiveness with thee^ that thou mayst be feared." Ps. cxxx. 4. 

From the preceding observations under this rule, it appears, that, with re- 
speet to what is termed the present 4ense of any verb, when the circumstances 
or contingency and futurity concur, it is proper to vary the terminations of 
the sectmd and third persons sinsrular : that without the concurrence of those 
circumstances, the terminations would not be altered j and that the verb and 
the auxiliaries of the three past tenses, and the uixiliaries of the first future, un- 
6iago no alterations whatever, except the imperfect of the verb to be, which, in 
cases denoting contingency, is varied in all the persons of the singular number. 

After perusing what has been advanced on this subject,' it will be natural for 
the student to inquire. What is the extent of the subjunctive mood ? Some 
grammarians think it extends only to what is called the present tense of verbs 
|;enerally, under the circumstafices of contingency and futurity, and to the 
imperfect tense of the verb to be. when it denotes contingency, &c. 5 because 
in these t^ises only, the form of the verb admits of variation 3 and they su}>pose 
that it is variation merely wliich constitutes the distinction of moods. It is the 
opinion of other grammarians, (in which opinion we concur,) that, besides the 
two cases just mentioned, all verbs in the tnree past and the two future tenses 
•le in tt« subjunctive mood, when they denote contingency or uncertainty, 
(hough they have not any change of termination \ and that, when contingency 
if not signified, the verb, through all these five tenses, belongs to the indicative 
mood, whatever coniunetion may attend it. They think that the definitiou 
and nature of Uie sumunetive mood have no reference to change of termina- 
tion, but that they refer merely to the manner of the being, action, or passion 
ii^ified by the verb ; and that the subjunctive mood may as properly exist 
without a variation of the verb, as the infinitive mood, which has no termina- 
tions different from tho^e of the indicative. The decision of this point may 
Dot^ by some grammarians^ be thought of much consequence. But the rales^ 
which ascertain the propnety of varving or not varying the terminations" 
of the verb, will certainly be deemed important. These rules may be wdl 
observed, without a uniformity of senUment respecting the nature and limits of 
the subjonctive mood.* 

Do the auxiliaries of the potential mood, when applied to the subgunetive, 
change the termination of tne second person suignlar 7 When is it proper to 
vary the terminations of the second and third persons singular of the present 
tense ? Do the verb and auxiliaries of the past tenses, and the auxiliaries of 
the first future, undergo any alteration ? \Vhat exception ? What is the 
opinion of some grammarians in regard to the extent of tnc subjunctive mood 7 
What IS the opinion of other grammarians 7 In which of these opini<ms does 
the author concur? 

8. 
** If thou may share in his labors, be ** Unless thou can fairly support the 
thankful, and do it cheerfully." cause, give it up honoraoly." 

• We have •laled, forihe students ixifonna.l>oa, the di iknoX opinions of gmnmariaiw, ratpect ing the EoKlish 

■ ■B^anetiTe mood : #Crs<, that which suppoaa there ii no such mood in our languan ; Secondly, that which. 

' flEtendi it no fkriher than the varialiom of the verb extend j Thbrd^, that which we have adopted, and 

.' espUiaed at large, and which, in general, corretponds with the views orihe mmt apprareif writers on English 

; grutmar. We nay add a Fourth opinion, which appears to possess, at least, much plausibililjP; This 

opinion .admits the anaogament we have given, with one variation, namely, that of aasigning to the first 

ICBM of the sabjnnetive, two fonns— I'st, that w hieh simply denotes oontingrncy ; as, " If he dtaire* it, I will 

Mrfenn the operation :" tliat is, if he noi« desires It ; Sdly, that which denotes both oontingency and futnrity ; aa. 

"If he dain it, I will perform the openMon ;" that is, " If he should Acreo/kr desire it" This laat theMy 

<■ [Be Ml^iattetive mood claims the merit of rendering the whole aystem of the moods conaisteat and regalar ; 

pf Bnag more conformabie than any other tn the defiuitioa of the snbJonetiTe, and of 'K>t refemMT to tho 

Sf^** ^"^ ^"^^ ^ eKpHHriom wfaieb Ml afcord with i«*i tkBpIidtT and mUum. IMmoi tl3i< 

Will DMT « gtxicA ennatiatinB. ' '' 
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bo 



avoidedit/^ 
" If thou eoold convinco him, 

would no( act aoeordin^Iy/' 
''If thou would improve m knowl 

edgo, be diligent/' 



una 



"ThMgii thou might have forefleen ''Unless thou should wake a 
the daniper, thou couldst not have retreat, the danger will be 

voidable.'' 
" 1 have labored and wearied my§tAf, 
that thou may be at ease." 



" He enlarged on those dancers, that 
thou should avoid them." 



^ 9. Some conjunctions have correspondent conjunctions belonging to them, 
either express^ or understood.} as, 

Ut. Thougk^-f«L nnertMess ; as, ** Though h« was rich, y«t for our fakes h« 
became poor ;" ^ Though powerful, he was meek." 

2d. Whether~~or ; as, «» Whethm- he will go or not, I cannot tell." 

3d. JSither^or ; as, " I will «ttAe^send it, or bring it myself." 

4th. JfeUhor — nor ; as, ** M'oither he nor I am able to compass it.' 

5tb. JU-^M ; expressing a comparison of equality ; as, ** She is as amiable- as hi». 
sister y and at much respected." 

6th j9« — so ; expressing a comparison of equality ; as, " At the stars, so shall tW 
seed be." 

7th. Ao—oo 1 expressing a comparisoa of quality ; as, " At the one dieth, to diets 
the other j" " As he reads, they read." 

8th. So—^as I* with a verb expressing a comparison of ifuality ; aSf ** To see thy 
glory, so at I have seen thee in the sanctuary.^' 

9Ui. So — at} with a negative and an adjective expressing a comparison of qoaati* 
tj ; as, "Pompey was not to great a general at Cssar, nor to great a man." 

lOth. 8o—thai ; expressing a consequence j as, " He was to fhtiguod, that he 
could scarcely move." 

The conjunctions or and nor may often be used, with nearly equal jHropri 
ety. " The king, whose character was not sufficiently vigorous nor decisive, 
assented to the measure." In this sentence, or would, periiaps, have been 
better ; but, in general, nor seems to repeat the negation in the former part of 
the sentence, and, therefore, gives more emphasis to the expression. 

Are there any conjunctions which have correspondent conjunctions beIon|^ 
ing to them 1 Give examples. 

9. 



" Neither the cold or the fervid, but 

characters uniformly warm, are 

formed for friendship." 
"They are both praiseworthy, and 

one is equally (1.) deserving as 

the other." 
" He is not as diligent and learned as 

his brother." 
" I will present it to him myself, or 

direct it to be given to him." 
'' Neither despise or oppose What thou 

dost not understand." 
" The house is not as commodious as 

we expected it would be." 
" I must, nowever, be so candid to 

own Iliave been mistaken." 
"There was something so amiable, 

and yet so piercing m his look, as 

(2.) affectea me at once with love 

and terror." 

■ ■ " I gained a son : 

And such a son <u all men hailed 
happy." 



me 



" The dog in the manger would not 
eat the hay himself, nor suffer the 
ox to eat It." 

" As far as I am able to judge, the 
book is well written." 

"We should faithfully perform the 
trust committed to us. or ingen- 

^ uously relinquish the coarge." 

" He is not as eminent^ and as muck 
esteemed, as he thmks himself tp 
be." 

"The work is a dull performance, 
and is neither capable of pleasing 
(3.) the understanding, or the im- 
agination." 

" There is no condition so secure, as 
cannot admit of change." 

" This is an event which nobod;^ pre- 
sumes upon, or is so sanguine to 
hope for." 

" We are generally pleased with any 
little accomplishments of body or 
mind." 



10. Conjunctions are often improperly used, both singly and in purs. The 
f<rilowinr are examples of this impropriety : " The relauons are so uncertain, 
as that thev require a great deal of exammation j" " It should be. " that they 
require," olc. " There wa^ no man so sangume, who did not appiihend 

(1.) for •<«guallV,"twd « o».» (J.) ** that «.» &.) « ntUhtr tht,* 
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ill eonseqiienccs j it ought to b«; '' so sansume ai Dot to appfebend,'* 
&e. ; or, *' bo man, how ganffuine soever, who did not/' &e. " To trust m hin 
is DO more but to acknowledge his power.'' " This is no other but the gsAe of 
paradise." In both of these mstances, but shonldi>e thorn. ** We ishould suffi- 
ciently weigh the objects of our hope ; whether they are such as we may 
reasonably expect from them what tney propose/' &c. It ought to be, '' thai 
we mav reasonably/' &c. " The duke haa not behaved with that loyalty as 
he- ougnt to have done ;" "toiih tchvch he oueht." ** In the order as they lie 
in his preface j" it should be, '' in order as tney lie ;" or, " in the order m 
which they lie." **' Such sharp replies that cost nim his life 5" " as cost/' &c. 
** If he were truly that scarecrow, as he is now commonly painted 3" *^ such a 
scarecrow," &c. ** I wish I could do that justice to his memory, to oblige the 
painters/' &c. ; " do such justice as to oblige/' &c. 

Will you repeat this Note, and give an example under it 7 What is said 
ci tenitences beginning with the coniuncUve form of the verb ? Give an «tam- 
ple. When has as the force of a relaUve pronoun ? (1.) Give an example. 

Thore is a peculiar nbatneu in a lenteDce beginning wiih the conjaactive fonn 
•fa verb. ** Wtre there no difference, there would be no choice." 

A double conjunctive, in two correspondent clausea of a sentence, is sometimes 
made use of; as, ^*Hiad ^e done this, he had escaped/' **Had the limitations oa 
the prerogative been, in his time, (^uite fixed and certain, his integrity had made 
him regard as sacred the boundaries of the constitation." The sentence in the 
common form would have read thus : " If the limitations on the prero^tive had 
been," fce. ** his integrity would have made him regard," &c. 

The particle a«, when it is connected with the pronoun suck, has the force of a 
relative pronoun ; as,^* Lot such Af presume to advise others, iook well to their own 
oonduct ;" which is equivalent to, " Let tiem toho presume," &c. But when used 
by itself, this particle is to be considered as a conjunction, or perhaps as an adverb. 

Our language wants a conjunction adapted to a famitiar style, equivalent to iie(- 
wUhsUmdinff. The words for aU that seem to be too low.- " The word was in the 
mouth of every one, but, for all that, the subject may still be a secret." 

In regard that is solemn and antiquated ; because would oo much better in the fol« 
tpwing sentence : ** It cannot be otherwise, in regard that the French prosody differs 
ftom Uiat of every other language." 

The word except is far preferable to other than. ** It admitted of no effectual cure 
other than amputation." Exemt is also to be preferred to ail but, ** They were 
happy, all but the stranser." In the two following phrases, the coftjunction as is 
improperly omitted: " Which nobody presumes, or is so sanguine to hope." ** I 
mast, however, be so just to own." 

The conjunction that is often properly omitted, and understood ; as, ** I beg yon 
would come to mo /' ** See thou do it not 3" instead of" that you would," ** that 
thou do." But in the following, and many similar phrases, this conjunction were 
much better inserted : ** Yet it is reason the memory of their virtues remain to pos- 
terity." It should be, " Yet it U just that the memory/' &c. 

10. 

** Be ready to succor such persons who " He gained nothing further by his 

(2.) need thy assistance." speech, btU only (6.) to be com- 

^ The matter was no sooner proposed, mended for his eloquence." 

but {3.) he privately withdrew to "He has little more of the scholar 

consider it.'' besides the name." 

" He has too much sense and prudence " He has little of the scholar than the 

than to become a dupe to such name." 

artifices." . **^They had no sooner risen, but 
" It is not sufficient tliat our conduct, they applied themselves to their 

as far as it respects others, appears studies." 

to be unexceptionable." "From no other « institution^ besides 
' The resolution was not the less fixed, the admirable one of Junes, couTd 

that (4.) the secret was yet com- ' so great a benefit be expected." 

municated to very few." " Those savage people seemed to 
' He opposed the most remarkable have no oUier element but war." 

corruptions ofthe church of Rome, "Such men that act treacherously 

j# (5.) as that his doctrines were ought to be avoided." 

embraced by great numbers." 



(1.) esa (9.) " «.« (3.) " than.* (4.) '* thmnfiu^ (B.) •' «n4 on (Am aoouni." (6.) 
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** Germany ran tht fame risk a> Italy ** No erron are so trivial, but tlwy (1.) 
* had done." deserve to be correeted." 



Conreiponding with Murray's Grammar, 
RULE XX. 

When the qualities of different things are compared, 
the latter noun or pronoun is not governed by the con^ 
junction than or as, but agrees with the verb, or is 
governed by the verb or the preposition, expressed or 
understood ; as^ " Thou art wiser than I ;" that is, 
" than I am." " They loved him more than mje ;" 
that is, " more than they loved me,** ^*The 9enti* 
ment is well expressed by Plato, but much better by 
Solomon than him ;" that is, '^ than by him." 

" The propriety or impropriety of m$my phrases, in the preceding^ as well 
as. in some other forms, may be discovered, by sapj^Iying^ the words that are 
not expressed; which will be evident from tne following^ instances of erroneous 
construction : *^ He can read better than me." " He is as good as her.*^ 
" Whether I be present or no." ** Who ^d this 7 Me." By supplying the 
words understood, in each of these phrases, their impropriety and ffpvehiing 
rule wiH appear ; as, '' better than I can read ;" " as good as she isp *' pres< 
tnt or not present-^" ** I did it." 

" Thou art wiser than I»" Will you parse /, and repeat the rule for it T 

** In some respects, we have had as '' They know how to write as well as 

many advantages as them ; but in him ^ but he is a much better gram* 

the article of a good library, they manan than them." 

have had a greater privilege than " Though she is not so learned as him^ 

us." she is as much beloved and re- 

" The undertaking was much better spected." 

executed by his brother than he." " These people, though they possess 

" They are much greater ^iners than more shming qualities, are not so 

me by this unexpected event." proud as him, nor so vain as her." 

1. By not attending to diis rule, many errors have been committed; a 
number of which is subjoined, as a further caution and direction to the learner : 
" Thou art a much ffreater loser than me bv his death." " She suffers hourly 
more than me." "We contributed a third more than the Dutch, who were 
obliged to the same proportion more than^us." '* K\ne Charles, and, more 
than him, the duke and the popish faction, were at liberty to form new 
schemes." " The drift of all his sermons was, to prepare the Jews for the 
reception of a prophet ihtghtier than him, and whose shoes he was not worthy 
to bear." " It was not the work of so eminent an author as him to whom it 
was first imputed." ** A stone is heavy, and the sand weighty ; but a fooPs 
wrath is heavier than them both." " If the kins^ give us leave^ we may per- 
form the office as well as them that do." In these passages, jt ought to be, 
" /, wt, he, diev," respectively. 

When the relative who immediately follows ihanf it seems to form an ex- 
ception to the 29th Rule : for, in that connection, the relative must be in the 
objective case : as, " Alfred, tfian tohom a greater king never reigned," &c. 
** Beelzebub, uuin -whom, Satan excepted, none higher sat," &c. It is re- 
markable that^ in such instances, if the personal pronoun were used, it would 
be in the nommative case ; ai, " A greater king never reigned than he" thai 
is. " than he tros." " Beelzebub, than he," &e., that is. " than he eat," Tha 
(mrase than whom is, however, avoided by the best modem writers. 

'' She suffers hourly more than me." Will you correct this sentenik, and 
explain vhy »* i« wrong? _________ __ _^^ 

il.i •* UUB MMy tf» TMI," 
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1. 

'Who betnyad her companion V* "Whether he will be leaned or no^ 

"^ot me," must depend on his application." 

f Who revealed the secrets he ought " Charles Xll. of Sweden, than who 

to have concealed 7" "Not Am.'' (1.) a more courageous person 

" Who related fiilsehoods to screen neverlived, appears to have been 

herself, and to bring an odium destitute of the tender sensibiK- 

i^Mm others?" "Not mc; it was ties of nature." 

ner,*' " Salmasius (a more learned man than 

" There is but one in Awlt, and that him has seldom appeared) was not 

is me." happy at the close of life." 



Correapondinf with Mnmy*s Grammar, 
BULE XXI. 

3b aoaid disagreeable repetitionty and to express our 
ideas iii a few words j an ellipsis j or omission of same 
words, is frequently admitted. Ltstead of saying, 
^^ He was a learned man, he was a wise man, and 
he was a good man," we make use of the ellipsis, and 
say, *' He was a learned, wise and good inan." 

When the omission of words would obscure the sentence, 
weaken its force, or be attended with an impropriety, 
they must be expressed. In the sentence, ^^ We are 
apt to love who love us," the word them should be 
supplied. '^ A beautiful field and trees," is not 
proper language; it should be ''Beautiful fields and 
trees," or " A beautiful field und fine trees." 

Almost all compounded sentences are more or less elliptical ; some txtm- 
plas of which may be seen under the different parts of speech. 

" I gladly shunned who gladly fled from me." Will you correct thii sen- 
tenee, and repeat the latter partjof Rule XXX, by which the correction is 
" 1 



"I cladly shunned (2.) who gladly fell a victim to the madness of the 

fled uom me." people, truth, virtue, religion, fell 

" And this is {S.) it men mean by dis- with him." (o.) 

trihutive justice, and is properly " The fear of death, nor hope of life, 

termed equity." could make him submit to a ^- 

" His honor, interest, religion were honest action " (6.) 

all embarked in this uncfertaking." " An elegant house and fiimiture were, 

(4.) by this event, irrecoverably lost 

** When so good a man as Socrates to the owner." (7.) 

I. The ellipsis of the ariieU is thus used : "A man, woman, and ebikt;*' 
that h,'* a man, a woman, and a child." " A house andf garden f* that is^ " a 
house and a garden." " The sun and moon ;" that is, " the sun and the 
moon." '* The day and hour ;" that is, " the dav and the hour." In ell these 
JMtances, the article being once expressed, tne repetition of it becomes 
tmnecessary. There is. however, an exception to this observation, "when some 
neeuKar emphasis requires a repetition 3 as in the following sentence : " Not 
CND^ the year, bm the day and the hour." In this case, the ellipsis of the last 
aitwie tyoirid be improper. When a different form of the article is recpiisite. 
the article is also propeiJy repeated : as, " a house and an orchard," insteaa 
of » albine and orch^btT^ 



jM^iohipifc^WWe XLJta.) tW';»fe«»P; . (^)^tt«l«rt«.*^ _ |l.}fiM>t"M* 
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Will v«tt give wi sample i>( Um •lUpcit of the mrtkU f It 1i necesMOr to 
repeat the article in each Qf these instances ? 

1. 

" TlMtt rules (ure Addressed to none with an unimproved, or with « 

but the inteUifltit and f^ (1.) at* corrupted, mind/' 

tentive." ** The more I see of his eonduct, I likm 

** The ^jr and Uu pleasini^ are, some- himi>ettcr." 

times, the most insidious^ and the ** It is not only the duty, hut intereit^ 

most dangerous eoinpanions.'' of roaas^ perscMui to be sUidiotta 

** Old age wiU prove a joyless and a and diligeut."^ 
dreary season, if we arrive at it 

S. The noun h frequently omitted in the feilowi&jr maimer : ** The lawt «f 
God and man ;" that is, " The laws of God and the laws of man.'' In some 
very emphalical expressions, the ellipsis should not be used ; as, " Christ, the 
po%ver of Qod, aod the wisdom or God /' which is more emphatieal thift 
" Christ the powm* and wisdom of God." 

Will you give an example of the omissioii of the noun f Should thii eUipiti 
always be used 7 

2. 
** Thes* counsels were the dictates of enienainmeftt, when othtrt MMve 
virtue, and ^ dkt^Oet {%,) of true us." (4.) 

honor.". " Without ficmMM» bo^ui^ that to 

* Avarice and cunnW may ^tcquire tf^^ ^^ ^ UiMertaken } thai is 

an estate, bat avance and cumiing diffieute or hazardous, can be ac- 

eannet flun fiiends." (3.) complished." (5.) 

'^A taste fcr useful knowledeje will ''Theanxiooiman tithe votary of ridi> 
provide for us a gtwi am noble es } the negitgent of pleasttre."(6.) 

3. The ellipsis of the adjittivt U used in the following manner : '' A de- 
lightful garden and orchard ;" tliat is, " A delightful garden and ^ delightiiil 
orchard.^' '* A little man and woman f ' that is, ** a little man and alittie 
woman." In such ellipUcal expressions as these, the adjective oujght to have 
oiOMstly tile same sigaincatioo, and to be quite as proper, when joined io the 
latter substantive as to the former -y otherwise the ellipsis should not be ad- 
mitte<|. • 

Sometimes the ellipsis is improperly a[H>lied to nouAS of di£breut numbers f 
as, " A magnificent house aiKl gardens." In this case it is better to tisie . 
another adjective j as, '' A magmficent house, and fine gardnu." . 

WiU you give an example of the ellipsis of the adjective 2 What raid is 
to be obser^^ m the use of this eUspsis 1 

3. 
** His crimes had brought him Into " That species of commerce will pro- 
extreme distress and extreme per- duee great gain or loss. (10.) 
plexity." (7.) '^Maay days, and even weeia, p«M 
" He has an afiectionate brother, and away unimproved." (10.) 

on affectionate sister, and they 'f This wonderml action struck the be* 
live in great harmony." (8i) holders with exceeding (U.) as 

*' We must guard a^nst too great se* tooishment." (10. ) * 

verity,aiidfacilityofmanncrs."(9.) ''The people of this country po as es i 
We should oflen reeoUect what the a healthy climate aad soil." (9.) 

wisest men have said and written " They enjoy also a firee constitution 
ccme^ning hliman hapfnaess and and laws." (10.) 

vanity," flO.) 

4. The following is the ellipsis of the pronoun : " I love and fear him ;" 
that is, <' I love him, and I fear him."^ " My house and lands ;" that is, " Uj 
house, and my lands." la these instances, the ellipsis may take place with 
propiiety ; but if we would be more express and emphaticai, it must not be 
used ; as, ** His friends and his Ibes ;" ** My sons and my daughters." 

In some of the ccmmon forms of speech, the relative (MPonoun is usuflUy 
emitted j as, " This is the man they lov e," ins tead of, " This is th^ man uihom 

no Meet **<*•." d) ** vtrfuA and of rnw.** 0.) leMrt ^tAcy" hi iim ftaM of 'hn Sovas. 

SASluiSft**ent€rtmbtm»Ht».** (S.) Inwt •^notAinf .>* (6.) Imart '< man, tAtrt.i* (7.) It^ect an adle^ 
If 0. '8. Bc^ tiro ^aeia, (S.) Insert tiro words. (10.) IsMrt uk »4]ectivt. (U.) " i xmiin pn," 

16 
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ibegr loT«:" " TheM m« the goods they boocfat/' for ** These are the eooda 
ioAsdk they bought" • . ^ 

la eomplez sentences, it is much better to have the relative pronoun ex- 
pressed ; as it is more proper to say, " The posture in which i lay/' tluui 
i In the posture I lay : ** The horse on which I rode, fell down," than " The 
betse I lode, fell down/* 

The antecedent and the relative connect the parts <^ a sentence toeether ; 
and,' to prevent obscurity and confusion, they should answer to each other 
with ipeat exactness. ** We speak that we do know, and testify that we have 
seen." Here the ellipsis is manifestly improper, and ought to be supplied : 
as, " We speak that which we do know, and testify ihnlwnich we have seen." 

Will you give an example of the ellipsis of the pronoun f Can this ellipsis 

be properly used at all times ? 

4w 

" His reputation and his estate were '' He is not only sensible and leaned, 

both lost by gaming." (1.) but is religious loo." {%,) 

'* This intelligence not only exdted '' The Chinese language contains an 

our hopes, but fears loo/' (2.) immense nnmMr of words; and 

' His conduct is not scandalous ; and . who would learn them must pos 

that is the best can be said of it." sess a great memorv." {t.\ 

(3.) ''By presumption and by vanity, we 

'*Tms was the person whom calumny provoke enmity, and we incur 

had ^really abused, and sustained contempt." (1.) 

the mjostiee with singular pa- " In the circumstances I was at that 

tience.^' (2.) time, my troubles pressed heavily 

*'He (Uscovereo some qualities in the upon me." (4.) 

youth of a disagreeable nature, ** He had destroyed his eonstitution, 

and to him were wholly unac- by the very same errors that so 

countaUe." (2.) many have been destroyed." 

** The captain baa several men died 
in his ship of the scurvy." (2.) 

5. The ellipsift of the verb is used in the ibllowing instances : '* The man 
was dd and crafty ;" that is, " The man was old, and the man was crafty." 
'' She was young, and beautiful, and gpod ;" that is, " She was young, she 
was beautiml. and she was good." ** Thou art poor, and wretrhed, and mis- 
erable, and blind, and naked." If we would nil up the ellipsis in the last 
sentence, thou orf ought to be repeated before each of the adjectives. 

If, in such enumeration, we choose to point out one property above the rest, 
that property must be placed last, and the ellipsis supplied ; as, " She is 
yomi and beautiful, and she is good." 

** iwent to see and hear him," tiiat is, " I went to see, and I went to hear 
him." bi this instance, there is not only an ellipsis of the |[oveming veib, / 
toenif but likewise of the sign of the infinitive mood, which is governed by it. 
DOf didf havtf hadj $luUL unllf mayf mi^JUf and the rest of the auxiliaries ol 
the compound tenses, are frequently used alone, to spare the repetition of die 
vnb ; as. ''He regards his word, but thou dost not ;" tliat is, '*' dost not r^^ard 
it." "We succeeded, but they did not;" "did not succeed." "I have 
learned my task, but thou hast not ;" " hast not learned." " They must, and 
they sliall be punished ;" that is, " they must be punished." 

Will you give an example of the ellipsis of the verb 7 Suppose we wish to 
point out one property above the rest 7 How are the auxiliaries sometimes 
used 7 

5. 
" He is temperate, he is disinterested, " Perseverance in laudable pursuits 
he is b^aevolent ; he is an oroa- will reward all our toils, and will 

meiit to his family, and a credit to produce efiects beyond our calcu- 

his profession." (5.) lation." (7.) 

" Genuine virtue supposes our benev- " It is hiqppy for us, when we can 
olence to be straitened, and to calmly and deliberately look back 

be confirmed by prmciple." (6.) on the past, and can qmetly antici- 



pate the future." (7.) 



^*^ 5!W ■ P«*"« <«•) '■*« • Vrnwmu. (S.; « tlua-tJM.* (« ) IiMrt two iTorti, 

*«ctiUwoi«i,MifaM(«onc. (SO B«^ Uvo wvrdk (7.) Ii«Je«l one woi4 
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'' Hm SAcrifiees of virtue hiU not ouly of vinur, act oulv would they 

be rewarded hereafter, but recom- cape uiuumcrabfe dangers, but 

pensed even in this life. (1.) command respect from uie Ucen- 

" Ail those possessed of any office, tious themselves/' (2.) 

resigned their former commia- *' Charles was a man of learning, 

sion. (2.) knowledge, and benevolence $ 

''If young persons were determined and^ what is still more, a true 

to conduct themselves by-ihe»zules Chnstiau." (2.) 

6. The ellipsis of the adverb is used in the following manner : " He spoke 
and acted wisely;" that is, ''He spoke wisely, and he acted wisely." 
'' Thrice I went and ofiered my service ;" that is, " Thrice I went, and thrice 
I offered my service." 

How is the ellipsis of the adverb used ? 

6. 
" The temper of him who is always in " How a seed grows up mto a tree, 
the bustle of the world, vnu be and the mind acts upon Uie body, 

oAen ruffled, and be often dis- are mysteries which we cannot 

turbed." (3.) explam." (5.) 

" We often commend imprudently, as " Vcrii v there is a reward for the 
well as censure imprudently." (4.) rignteous. There is a God that 

judgeth in the earth." {5.) 

7. The ellipsis of the prtposUionf as well as of the verb, is seen in the follow- 
iog instanoes : " He went mto the abbeys, halls, and public buildings j" that 
18, " He went into the abbeys, he went mto tho halls, and he went into tlMS 
puUie buildings." " He also went through all the streets and lanes of the 
city ;" that is, " through all the streets, and through all the lanes," ^c. " He 
spoke to everf man and woman there ;" that is, "to every man and to every 
woman." " This day, next month, last year 3" that is. "On this day, in tM 
next month, in the last year." " The Lord do that which se^meth him good i** 
that is, " wiiich seemetn to him." 

Will you give an example of the ellipsis of the preposition and the verb 7 

7. 

" Changes are almost continually - rins smiled at what they blushed 
taking place^ in men and in man- before." (5.) 

ners, m opinions and in customs, " They are now reconciled to what 
m private fortunes and public they could not formerly be 

conduct." (5.) (3.) prompted, by any considera- 

" Averse either to contradict or biame, tions." (5. ) 

the too complaisant man goes " Censure is Hae tax which a man pays 
along with the manners that pre- - the public for being eminent." (5.) 
vail." (5.) 'i Reflect on the state of human lifo. 

" By this habitual indelicacy, the vir- and the society of men as mixoa 

with good and with evil." (6.) 

8. The elfipsis of the cor^uncthn is as follows : " They confess the power, 
wisdom, goooDess, and love of their Creator ;" that is, " the power, and wis- 
dom, ancTgoodness, and love of." dec. " Though I love him. I do not flatter 
him ;" that is, " Though I love nim, yet I do not flatter him." 

Will you give an example of the ellipsis of a conjunction 7 

8. 

" In all stations and conditi<His, the " Religious persons are often unjustly 

important relations take place, of represented as |)ersons of roman- 

masters and servants, ukl hus- tic character, visionary notions, 

bands and wives, and parents and unacquainted with the world, unfit 

children, and brothers and friends, to live m it." (1.) 

and citizens and subjects." (6.) "No rank, station, dignity of birth, 

"Destitute of principle, he resarded possessions, exempt men from 

neither his family, nor his mends, cpntributing their share to public 

nor his reputation." (4.) utility." (7!) 

9. The ellipsis of Utitb iMerjecHon is not very common : it, however, i? some- 
fimes used ; as, " Oh, pity and shame !" that i s, " Oh, pity ! oh, shame !" 

(1.) Umrt time wohIk (2.) InMrt two words. (S.) Reject two wonli. (4.) Il^iMt ooo wwd. • 
».)lwMaiiew0fd. (i) B^^fDwr worth (70 *' «a^-«>-n«" «»HS" 
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As Hm eifipait ocean in almost every sontenee in tiM Eotliih htum^tS^ 
■nmeroat examples of it might be given ; but only a ftw more can oe ad- 
niHed here. 

In the followhig Instance, there is a very considerable one : " He wiV o^ett 
Mgne, that if this j>Brt of our trade were well cultivated, we should gain ttem 
'if another, from another;'- that is, '' He will often argve, 



nation ; and if another, from another ;" that is, '' He will often argve, 
thai if this part of our trade were well cultivated, we should gain from one 
nation ; and if another pari of our trade wero well cuhivaledy we dMold gain 
fipom another nation/' 

The following instances, though short, contain much of the ellipsia ; '' W« 
is me i" i. e. *' wo ii to me." ** To let blood i^' i. e. « tp lei out blood." ** To 
let down j" i. e. " to let it fall or slide down.'' '' To walk a milf '," I *. <* lo wilk 
through the space of a mile." " To sleep all night }" i. e. " to sleep throti|fa 
all the night.'^ " To go a fishing ;" " To go a hunting ;'' i. e. " to ro on a &m- 
uue yoyage or business j" " to eo on a bunting party." " I oine ^t tW9 
o^clook j''^!. e. " at two of the clock." " By sea, oy land, on shore;" }. e. 
** by the sea, by the land, on the shore." 

What is said of the ellipsis of the interjection ? 

9. 

** Oh, »y father ! Oh, my friend I how ** Oh» piety ! viftue ! bow mseuible 
mat has been ray mgratitude !" have 1 been to your charms P' (2.) 

10. The examples that follow are jMPOchiced to show the impropriety ^elUfH 
sis in some particular cases. ** The land was always possessed, dttihi|^ pleasure, 
by those intrusted with the command :" it should be. ** those ptra&tu mtrusted j*' 
or, ** those who were intrusted." ** It he had read iarther, he would have found 
several of his objections micht have been spared }" that is, "he would have 
found tkai several of his objections," ite. ** There is nothinff men are niMe 
defieleni in, than knowing their own characters 3" U ought to be, " no(faing-Af 
which men," and. '^ than in knowing." " I scarcely know any p«urt of natural 
philosophy woula yield more variety and use ;" it should be, " whiek would 
yield," ice. *' In the temper of mind he was then ;" that is. " in which he then 
was." ** The little satisfaction and consistf ncy to he fottna in most of the syt^ 
tems of divinity I have met with, made me betake myself to the sole reading of 
the Scriptures )" it ought to be, " wkkk art to be found," and nohidi 1 have met 
with." *^ He dcsirea they might go to the altar together, and jointly return 
their thanks to whom only they were due ;" that is, "to him to vmom, 4^. 

" There is nothing men are more defieieni in, than in knowing llMir own 
characters." Will you correct this sentence t 

10. 

** That is a property most men have, " Most^ if not all, the royal fiunily fa%d 

or at least may attain." (3.) quitted the place." (S.) 

*' Why do ye that which is not lawful " By these happy labors, they who sow 

to do on the sabbath days T" (2.) and reap, will rejoiee logedier." 

" The show bread, which is not lawful to (4. ) 

eat, but for the priests alone." (2.) 



Correipondinif with Murray's Grammar, 
RULE XXII. 

AU the parti of a sentence should corrsspond to each 
other : a regular and dependent cmstrudwn^ through- 
out, should oe carefully preserved. 7%e fottounng s^nr 
tenee m, therefore^ inaccurate: "He was more be- 
loved, but not so much admired, as Cinthio," - JS 
should i«, << He was more beloved than Cinthio, but 
not so much admired." 

(l.)R4flGtoi»woni. (B.)lMHtw«wwd. (S.) bMvt thm ivwii. li.)lamtttW9 



SYNTAX. 185 

Th« first ezampU under this rnle pnnnU a moit irr«pilar eonttmetion, ntm«ly, 
«.H« WM more belored at Cinthio.'' The words iiwre and m mmek are Teiy improp- 
erly stated as hariof the same regimen.- In correotinf such sentences, it is not 
necessary to supply the latter ellipsis ; because it cannot lead to any discordant or 
improper eonstruotion, and the supply would often be harsh or ineleganL 

As the 31st Rule comprehends all the preceding rules, it may^ at the first tiow, 
appear to be too general to be usefbl. But, by ranging under it a number of sen- 
tences peculiarly constructed, we shall perceive that it is calculated to ascertain the 
true grammatical eonitrnction of many modes of expression, which none of the 
partieolar rules can sufficiently explain. 

** This dedication may s«rve for almost any book, that has, is, or shall be publish^ 
ed ;" it ought to be, ** that has been, or shall be published. " " He was pnded hr 
interests always different, sometimes contrary to, those of the community j " dif- 
fbrent >Vom;'* or, "always different from those of the community, and sometimes 
eontraiT to them." **WiU it be urged that these books arenas old, or otsu 
older than tradition ?** the words ** as old," and ** older." cannot have a eem- 
moa regimen j it should bo, ** as old as tradition, or even older." " It requires few 
talents to which most men are not bom, or at least may not acquire ;" " or which, 
at least, they may not acquire.*' " The court of chancery frequently mitigates and 
breaks the teeth of the common law." In this construction, the first verb is said 
to mitigate the teeth of the common law," which is an evident solecism. ** Miti- 
gates the common law, and breaks the teeth of it," would have been^rammatical. 

** They presently grow into good humor and good lan||Qage towards the crown ;** 
**|pn»w into good langua^," is very improper. "There is never wanting a set of 
evil instruments, who. either out of mad seal, private hatred, or filthv racre, are 
always ready," ice. Wo say properly. ** A man acts out of mad xeal," or, ** out of 
private hatred ;" but we cannot say, ir we would speak English, ** he acts out of 
filthy lucre.*' '* To double her kindness and caresses of me :'* the word Asmbisss 
requires to be followed by either to or fifTf and cannot be construed with the prep- 
osition of. " Never was man so teased, or suffbred half the uneasiness, as I have 
done this evening :*' the first and third clauses, namely, " never was man so teased," 
** as I have done this evening,*' cannot be joined without an impropriety : and to con- 
nect the second and third, the word that must be substituted for mo ; " or suflTered 
half the uneasiness that I have done}" or else, "half so much uneasiness as I 
have suffered." 

The first part of the following sentence abounds with adverbs, and those such as 
are hardly consistent with o:ie another : " Hov muehooevor the reformation of this 
degenerate age is almogt utterly to be despaired of, we may yet have a more com- 
Ibrtable prospect of future times.** The sentence would be more correct in the 
following form : " Tkmigh the reformation of this degenerate age is ntarly to bo 
despaired of,** &«. 

" Oh ! shut not up my soul with the sinners, nor mv life with the bloodthirsty ; 
in whose hands is wickedness, and their right hand is fbil of gifts.*' As the passage 
introduced by the copulative conjunction oiuf, was not intended as a continuation 
of the principal and independent part of the sentence, bui of the dependent part, 
tlie relative whose should tiave been used instead of tne possessive their i namely, 
« and wkoee right hand is foil of gifth.** 

** Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither huee entered into the heart of man, 
the things which God hath prepared for them that love him." There seems to bo 
an impropriety in this instance, in which the same noun serves in a double capacity, 
performing at the same time the ofllces both of the nominative and objective cases. 
** Neither hatk it entered into the heart of man to conceive the things,'* Ice. would 
have been regular. 

" We have the power of retaining, altering, and compounding those images 
which we have once received, into all the varieties of picture and vision.'* It is 
very proper to say, " altering and compounding those images which we have Once 
received, into all the varieties of picture and vision ;*' but we cannot with propriety 
say, " retaining them into all the varieties ;" and yet, according to the manner in 
which the words are ranged, this cooKtruction is unavoidable : for reUnmng, aUertHgf 
and eompoundinf are participles, each of which equally refers to and governs the 
subsequent noun, those images ; and that noun, again, is necessarily connected with 
the following preposition, mto. The construction might easily have been rectified, 
by diijotnlng the participle rUainiw from the other two participles, in this way : 
** We have the power of retaining those images which we have once received, and 
of altering and compounding them into all the varieties of picture and vision;" or, 
perhaps, better thus : " We have the power of retaining, altering, and compounding 
those iroag(}s which we havo once received, and of forming them into all tne varie- 
ties of picture and vision." 

Why is the first example luider this rule inaccurate ? ** This dedicatioii may 
serve for almost any book, that has, is, or shair be^ published.'* Will jen 
point out the inaccuracies in this sentence, and correct then f 

10 * 
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AcDf been made to the work." f 1.) 
^T^ flnt propotal was essentialij 
different, and inferior to the i^- 
end.'' (2.) 

* He is nere bold and active. bQt 90I 

se wise and studious as nis con* 
paniea." (3.) 

"Two heaiesttbe sound of the wind, 
but tboa canst not tell whence it 
eometb, imd whither it goeth.'' 

'* Naiihar has he, aor any other jper- 
soas. suspected so aueh dissmv- 
latioB.'' (4.) 

*'Th0 court of France or Eacland 
yrn^ to have been the umpire/* {5.) 

'' Ir the reigq of Henry 11, all foreign 
eemipoditifs vera plenty in Eng- 
land." (6.) 

''There is no taleat «• oseiiil towpfds 
success iq business, or which outs 
ipen more out of the reach or ac- 

3 'dents, than that quality ccner- 
ly possessed by persons of cool 
temper, and is ^ in common Ian- 
gnafe, called discretien." (7.) 

'' The first project was to shorten dis* 
course, by cutting polysyllables 
toto one." (B.) 

'I snail do all I can to persuade 
^ers to take the same measures 
for their cure vi^ch I have, (9.) 

* The greatest mastors of critical 

levnioff differ amoar ons on- 
oOier.'^ 

" ^Ijc^iab said. If thou certainly return 
IQ peace, tnen hath not \hft Lord 
spoken by me." (10.) 

' I <w net siq>pose, that we Biitons 
want a genius, mora than the 
r^t of our neighbors." (10.) 

'T^e deaf m^n whose ears were 
f peqed, and his tongue loosened, 
donbtless glorified tfe great Phy- 
sician." (u.) 



** Gfoves, fields, aad VMadvwt ast, «l 
any season of the year, pleasaaT 
to look upon } but never ko much 
as in thf opening of th^ sp^maj^.'* 

f* The midtitude rebuked them,^c«f<«f 
they should hold their peace." 

** The intentions of some or these phi* 
losophers, nay, of many, migfat 
and probably were eood.^' (IS, 7 

" It was an unsuccessfufiindertaking; 
which^ although it has iailed, is ne 
objection at dl to an enterpnif 9n 
well concerted.'' (14.) 

f'The reward is bis due, and it has al« 
ready, or will hereafter be riven 
to him." (15.) 

'' 9y intercourse with wise iwd cip^ 
nenced persons, who know the 
worid} we may improve and mb 
off the rust of a private and retir- 
ed education." (16.I 

"IBincerit^ is as valuaole, and even 
more valuable, thsn knowledge," 
(H.) 

" Ne person was ever so perple^, or 
sustained the mortifications, as be 
has done to-day." (18.) 

"The Romans gave not only the 
freedom of the city, but capacity' 
for employments, to seveneil tgwns 
in Gaul, Spain, an4 Germany/' 
(19.) 

" Such writers have no other standard 
on which to form themsdves, ex- 
cept what chances to be fashiona- 
ble and popular." (SO.) 

" Whatever we do secretly, shall be 
displayed and h^ard m the clear- 
est lighr." (£1.) 

"To the happiness of possessing a 
person or so uncommon merit, 
Poethius soon had the satisfaction 
of obtaining the highest honor his 
country could bestow.'^ 



■ . " I ' ' . ■ ' ' ' ' ■ ' ■ I. ■ i i . ii.i I I ^ I ■■f 

(I.) *• Tkb woA 1tmminii,»kc^ A.) ««o<u ti^HOr toOt Mosnd, mmd-fnm «." (S.) » odtot 
mmmh>^ (4.)lMnt«teM." 9S**otthaitf.* ' (6.) <'siM^/M." (7.)lMil^iiMf«» 

•adffMrikMk." (S.)««% f i * i i»if ft »iw r < »afwK|yil>»tfc.» /lOlMrtapailidple. aa)]|p- 
iMt«M«Bid. (n.)Ia«eftt«o«ofd%pHln|Mtone. (IS.) Iqwrt •« m." (IS.) Inert " tew tan.* 
n|.)«2taftiM<d'toMAJikAoiewpr.» (l^)lMert'«ten." (IS-lCad wHli,**«Mrniftqf iVrnaC" 
l|7.) ** Of Iw fl i e M i*, an^L* (It.) iBMrt *< tan» for »«biM,» umL Md with ** muek aMt^l^Mii.* 

(|S.)««UeiteNlMl*^.t <ML)l4Ml«M«md. OkF^ 



PJIOSODT. 



Pbosodt eoniiste of two parts : the fonner teach«i tb« fu* fpo* 
inmciATMs of words, Goiaprinag XBcnnr, ^itavtitt, biifbaiii» 
FAViK, and TOHB ; the latter, the laws of versitxcatiok. 

OF PRONUNCIATION. 

QP ACCBI^T. 
Accent is the laying of a peculiar stress of the voice on a certun letter or 
ijU«ble in ^ wpn}, thai it may be better heard than the rest, or distuiguished 
from them ; as, in the word prenane. the stress of the voice must be op the 
leltffr ^, «nd s^ond syllable sume, which take the accent. 

OP QUANTITY, 

The ^VAiVTiTT of a syllable is that time which is occqpied in propooneing 
it. It ii| considered long or short. 

^ A vowel or syllable is long, when the accent Is on the vowel, which occa- 
sions it to be slowly joined in pronunciation with the following letter; 9s,/aUf 
tdUf mUddf house J feature. 

A syllable is snort, when the accent is on the consonant, which occasions 
the vowel to be auickly joined to the succeeding letter ; as, diU^ bdimKtj hUrtgir. 

A long syUabie generally requires* doable uie time of a short one in pro* 
nouncing it ; thus mdU and note drauld be pnmounced as slowly again as 
nidi apoV^ 

OF EMPHASIS. 

By EMFB^sis is meant a stronger and fuller sound of voice, by which we 
^lingmsh some word or wMds on which we design to lay a particular stress, 
fi/id to shew how ^e^ affect the rest of the sentence. Sometimes the emphatic 
words must be dutmguished by a particular tone of voice, as wel) as by ^ 
greater stress. 

OF PAUSE9. 

PAViSi or KMTSy in speakiBg[ and reading, an a total cessation of the 
▼oiee^ daring a peiceptible, and, m many cases, a measurable space of time* 

OF TONES. 

TevBi M» different both from emplmsis and pauses, consisting in the modu- 
latien of the voiee, the notes or vanaiions which we employ in the expression 



OF VERSIFICATION. 

YsRsiFiCATioir is the arrangement of a certain mmber and variety of 
syllables, according to certain laws. 

* ftBTMK is the correspondence of the last sound of one verse to the last 
soond of another. 

• vn»«i it jriMHy ? Hammactkman tim* does the proni»ciatioa ^ » 

wgt bjwewt > Wliat ft Hm vmMtf af a wl- I»J5,»rt«»M«» o^nPTf «»»« »•««[»«•? J^ Mg: 

hMprWfa,lf»w««rf»lWfc»kp«? Wlwi wtmU ? Wtet «» jaiaia ? Wh >< m lw» } Wljt 

piMl> ^veoHivietMMflu' ^ b veniiieatioa ? wtuitbrhTiMl 
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OF POETICAL FEET. 

A e«rt«]i number ef syllables connected form a foot. They are caDedT^ 

because it is by their aid that the voice, as it were, stejM along through the 

Terse in a measured pace. 

I All ftet used in poetry <?onsist either of two, or of three syllaUes, and are 

ledacible to eight kmds--four of ti^'o syllables, and four of th ree a s follows i 

, DISSYLLABLE. TRISYLLABLX. 

p A Trochee, —~\^ A Dactyl, — v/ v^ 

An Iambus, \^ — An Amphibrach, v^ — v^ 

A Spondee, — — An Anapaest, v^ \^ — 

A Pyrrhic \^ ^^ A Tribrach, ^^ ^^ v^ 

A Trochee has the first syllable accented, and the hist unaccented ; as, 
''H&teflll,pittish.'' 

An Iambus has the first syllable unaccented, and the latter accented ; as. 
" Baray, cdnsist.'' 

A Spondee has both the words or syllables accented; as, "The pftle 
m60n/' 

A Pyrrhic has both the words or syllables unaccented ; as, " ttn th6 tall 
tree." 

A Dactyl has the first syllable accented, and the two latter unaccented ; as, 
''Lab5r<'r,i>6sstt)l^." 

An Amphibrach has the first and last syllables unaccented, and the middle 
one accented 3 as, " D^Iighlf&l, dom^stic/^ 

An Anapaest has the two first syllables unaccented, and the last accented ; 
as, " CdutrJivenc, acqaiesse." 

A Tribrach has all its syllables unaccented ; as, " Num^rfiblS, conquerable.'* 

Some of these may be denominated vrincipcU feet, as pieces of poetry may 
be wholly or chiefly formed of any of them. Such are the Iambus, Trochee, 
Dactyl, and Anapaest. The others may be termed secondary feet, because 
their chief use is to diversify the numbers, and to unprove the verse. 



PUNCTUATION. 

JPuKCTUATioN is the art of dividing a written composition into sen- 
tences, by points or stops, for the purpose of marking the difierent 
pauses- which the sense and an acourate pronunciation require. 

The Comma represents the shortest pause ; the Semicoion, a pause douUe 
that of the comma ; the Cdorf, double that of the semicolon ; and the Period, 
double Uiat of the colon. ..«__ 

OF THE COMMA. 

*The Comma usually separates those parts of a sentence wfaieh, tlioogh very 
closely ronnectcd in sense and construction, require a pause between mem. 

Rule 1. — ^With respect to a simple sentence, the several words of which it 
is composed, have so near a relation to each other, that, in general, no points 
are requisite, except a full stop at the end of it 3 as, '' The fear of the Lord is the 
be?innmg of wisdom.** " Every part of nature swarms with living creatoires." 

A simple sentence, however, when it is a long one^ and the nominative case 
is accompanied with inseparable adjuncts, may admit of a pause immediately 
before the verb ; as, ** The s^ood taste of the present age, nas not allowed us 
to neg^lect the cultivation of the Eng'lish language.'' " To be totally indif- 
ferent to praise or censure, is a real defect in character.'' 



WhAteomtitR-csaiiarticiI ftiot, and whj it it no Wlut in pnaettiation ? What does the 

-c-xIItiJ ?' Of ho <^ itianr cyllaUet do pnetlul feet cna- repmenf ? the lemieoloa > the eoIoD ? the pvried > 

Mst ? How (I'lriy kinds of feet are there, and whxt il'ivr is the oomina med ? 

arc ihey 7 What it a Tmehee ? an Iambus ? a Sfioo- <' The fear of the Loirl is (he beciaoinc of wi«dom.'* 

aee ? a F^rrbic 7 a Dactyl ? an Amfdiibradi ? aa Does this seotenee reqaire a pause in it? WiU ma 

AoafMHt? a Tribrach ? Will yon giTa an enmple give the rule for aeatenees of this kind ? ** The no< 

eftaieh? Which are called iw ft i c» gl /<« f WUch tut* of the imwirt age has net aUowed es to Decleet 



PRosooy. latl 

R0I.B 2,<>ii-WlMn Ui« eoiuieetioQ of the 4ifi^reiit parit of « limple lenttiio^, 
18 interrupted by an imporfect phrase, a comma is usually intreouoed beffira 




njiimportant, the comma i« bettei omitted; as, ''Fiattervjs certa'uSy per 
uicious/' " There is sitrely a pleasure io beneficence.-' 

Ru.LX 3.I— When two or more nouns occur in the same cooatruetion, they 
are parted by a comma; as, '' The husband, wifa, and children, suffered ex-* 
trcroely." " T|iev took away their furniture, clothes, and stock m trade." " 

FrovQ tills rule tnere is mostly an exception, with rcgs^rd to two nouns closely 
eoQpected by a comunciioo; as, " Virtue ana vice form a strong contrasi to 
each other.''^ " Libertines ciUl religion bi|^otry or superstition." If the parti 
connected are qot short, a.comma inajr be iQsertedi though the conjunction is 
expressed ^ as, ** Romanpes may be said to be miserable niap«odies, or danger- 
ous incentives to evil." 

Rule 4.-— TVo or more adjectives, belonging to the same substamtiye. mtq 
ID^ewise separated by commas ; as, ** Plain, honest truth wants no ^urtm<«ia[ 
covering." " David was a brave, wise, and pious man." 

But two aelQeetives immediately connected W a comunctioni &re fiot sf pf^- 
raied by a comma 3 as, ** Truth is fair and artless." *' We m\)9t k^ wis^ or 
foolish : tkere is no medium." 

RoLK 6.*— Two or more verbs, having the same nominative case, and hn- 
mediately following one another, are also separated by commas ;ap, ** Virtue 
supports in adversity, moderates in prosperity." ** In a letter we m9ty ftdvifff , 
exhort, comfort, request, and discuss." 

Two vwhs irameaistteW connected by a conjunction, are an exception to i\^ 
rule ; as, " The Qtudy or natural history expands and elevates the mi44«" 

Two or more participles are subject to a ^fmilar rule and except|oq. 

RuLK 6.*— Two or more adverbs immediately succeeding each oth^r, myit 
be separated by commas ^ as, ** We are fearfully, wonderfiilly fr^m^dt" ''^e 
must act prudently, steadily, and vigorously." 

When two adverbs are joined by a conjunction, they are not parted by a 
comma ; as, ** Some men sin deliberately and presumptuously." 
^ Rule 7. — ^When partieiples are followed by sometiiing that depends upon 
them, they are generallpr separated from the rest of the sentence by commas ; 
as, " The king, avpr^fvmg vie plan, put it in cxi^cution." " His talents, /onne(/ 
for great entervrtseSf coidd not fail of rendering him conspicuous." 

Rule 8.— When a coijunetion is parted by a phrase or sentence f^om the 
verb to which it belongs, such intervening phrase nas usually a comma at each 
extremity ; as, '* They set out early, and, before the dawn of day, arrived at 
the destmed place." 

Rvle S.'v-Expressionp in a direct address are separated firom the rest of 
the soitenee by commas ; as, ** My son, five me thy heart." ** I am obliged 
to you, mufriinds, for your mimy favors/' 

RvLZ 16.— The ease absolute, and the infinitive mood absolute, are sepa- 
rated by cenmas from the body of the sentence ; as, " IRs father dying, he 
sneceeded to the estate.^' ** At lengdi, their ministry performed, and race well 
run, they lefl the world in peace." '' To confess tlie truth, I was much in 
ftuft." 

Rule 11.— 'Nouns in apposittoo, that is^ nouns added to other nouns in the 
••me case, by way of expucation or illustration, when accompanied with ad- 
juncts, are spt off by commas; as, " Paul, the- apostle of the Gentiles, was 



, I a4ii^ or» pnat' tf lO, Whan. m4 Vhat h sUitt wi»t pmatf ttamU b* p1«c«l ia tbis antmte, 

Qw rale ? " I rsmember with gntitnds hii Koodnen and the rule for it ? State the exceptions. 

to me.* Will TOO state how this teatence dioald be ** Thelcinj; ttpprarins the plan, pdt It in execution." 

■Mated, aaal iim nil* tir it 7 Will yen itala the au l^iU von ftate hoar this witaae* shmild be peiatad, nA 

|Mlioa0tbi»ffnlaJ . _ the rule ftir it ? 

' ^ Plaia hoant tra4 iraall ao arHfieuI eeranaf." ** They set oat early and faafoia the d«wn «f day «r< 

Wni yea Hate haw thie aeateace ^bonld be pointed, riTed at the destined piase.t Will you state the fula 

and the ruTe for it? Wlttt cfceptioa is there to thb fi^ pointiag tbU seateace, and ethers of > •Mui 

nla? *'ytrtaa niMiQ^fa adyemty, laaderatae la kind? 

•nMarity/ Will ya« Hats haw t]|is seateace should mmj wa nira ma thy beu1.» What b the rala 

*• We ai« foarfuUy, iroodarftaDy made.* Will yon f^ ]U| Mt| ayi kaawNfR.'^ Will yoa ttata hmr 
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fcr Im imJ and knowled^/' " The butteHly, chiM of the tmnmer, 
flutton m tht nm/' 

Bat if tudi nouns are nnde, or only form a proper name, they are not di> 
vided : aa, ** Paul the apotUe." " The emperor Antoninas wrote an ezceDent 
hook.'' 

RuLX IS^-Simple membert of tentences, connected by comparatives, an 
for the most part cusiinguished by a comma ; as, " At the hart panteth aAer 
the water4>rooks, so doth my soul pant after thee/' ** Better is a dinner of 
hert)s with love, than a stalled ex and hatred with it." 

If the members in comparative sentences are short, the comma is, in Kjsoo- 
ral, beuer omitted ; as, " How mach hetter is it tO|;et wisdom than goldP 

RvLK 13.-— When words aie placed in opposition to each other, or with 
ioaie marked variety, they require to be distmguished by a comma ; as, 

*' Though deep, jot clear j though gentle, jet not doll ; 
Btnmf , withottt rage ; withoat o'erflowtng, full." 

^ Good men, in this frail, imperfect state, are often found iiot only in union 
wUh, bat in opposition to, the vie^vs and conduct of one another." 

Sometimes, when the word with which the last preposition agrees, is smgie, 
it is better to omit the comma before it : as, '' Many states were in alliance 
wWi, and under the protection o^Rome.'' , 

" The same rule and restriction must be applied v/hea two or more noona 
refer to the same preposition ; as, ** He was ccwiposed both ilnder the threat- 
emng, and at the approach, of a cruel and lingering death." 

RuLS 14. — ^A remarkable expression, or a short observation, somewhat in 
the manner of a quotation, ;nay be properly marked with a comma ; as, "It 
hurts a man's pride to say, I do not know." '< Plutarch calls l^'ing, the Wee 
of slaves." 

RuLX 15.— -Relative pronouns are connective words, and generally admit 
a comma before them^ as, ''He preaches sublimely, vho lives a sober, 
righteous, and pious life." 

Dut when two members or phrases are closely connected by a relative, re- 
strainuir the ^neral notion of the antecedent to a particularsense, the comma 
should be omitted ; as, " Self-denial is the sacrifice which virtue must make." 

The fifteetilh rule applies eaually to cases in which the relative is not ex- 
pressed, but understooa J as. " It was Irom piely, warm and unaffected, that 
his morals derived strength." 

Rur.K 16.^-A simple member of a sentence, contained within another, or 
following andtiier, must be distinguished by a comma; as, '' To improve time 
whilst we are blessed with health, w\\\ smooth the bed of sickness." '* Vety 
oficn, while we are complaining of the vanity and the evils of human life, we 
make that vanity, and we increase those evils." 

If, however, the members succeeding each other are very closely connected, 
the comma is unnecessary ; as, " Revelation, tells us how we may attain haqp- 
piness." 

When a verb in the infinitive mood follows its governing verb, with several 
words between them, those words should general^ have a comm» at the end 
of them ; as, " It ill becomes gxK>d and wise men, to oppose and degnda one 
another." 

Several verbs in the infinitive mood, having a common dependence, and 
succeeding oue another, are also divided by commas ; as, ** To relieve the indi- 
gent, to comfort the afillicted, to protect the innocent, to reward the deserving, 
are hiunaue and noble employments." 

Ri7LE 17. — ^When the verb tobeu followed by a verb in the infinitive nusod, 
which, by transposition, might be made the nommative case to it, the form«r 

thii wnteBM nhoDld ba pointed, and Dm nil* ftw tt ? rigMaow and pknw life." Wilt yoa aiala bmrttii 
" As tbo hart panteth after the wate^bnioki in doth aeotenea ahoaid be poiatod, and tho nai* Ibr it ? Witt 



mj anul pant aA«r tbea." Row ahoaid Ihia acntanco jtn atate when (be eoanaa ahoaid be omitted ? Doai 



bepoiDtad,and what b the rale fcr it ? thianile applTto caaaaia which Iha Khtii* ia 
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PRoscpy. Wl 

is fHMrally Mparatod from the latter verb by a comma : at, " 1*h# most ob 
▼ious remedy is, to withdraw from all associations witn bad men/' " The 
first and most obvious remedy against the infection, is, to withdraw from iJI 
associations with bad men.'' 

Rule 18.— -When adjuncts or circumstances are of importance, and often 
when the natural order of them is inverted, they may be set off by commas - 
as, "Virtue must be formed and supported, not by unfrequent acts, but by 
dail^ and repeated exertions." ** Vices, like shadows, towards the evening 
of life, grow great and monstrous." 

RuLK 19. — ^Wtiere the verb is understood, a comma may often be properly 
introduced. This is a general rule, which, besides comprising some of tlie 
preceding rules, will appljr to many cases not determined by any of them ; 
as. "-From law arises security y from security, curiosity 3 from curiosity, knowl- 
edge." 

RuLK SO.— The words natj, so, A^raee, again. JU'st, secondly , formerly, now. 
lastly, once more, above all, on the contrary, in the next place, in short, and all 
other MTords and phrases of the same kind, must generally be separated from 
the context by a comma. __ 

OF THE SEMICOLON. 

The Semicolon is used for dividing a compound sentence into two or more 
parts, not so closely connected as those which are separated b^ a comma, nor 
yet so little depenoent on each other as those which are distuiguished by a 
colon. 

The semicolon is sometimes used when the preceding member of the sen- 
tence does not of itself give a complete sense, but depends on the following 
clause; and sometimes when the sense of that^nember would be complete 
without the concluding one ; as in the following instance : " As the desire of 
approbation^ m^en it works according to reason, improves the amiable part of 
our species in every thin? that is laucutble } so nothing is more destructive to 
them when it is govemea by vanity and folly." 

OF THE COLON. 

The Colon is used to divide a sentence into two or more parts, less connect- 
ed than those which are separated by a semicolon ; but not so independent as 
semirate, distinct sentences. 

The colon may be properly applied in the three following cases :— 

1. When a member or a sentence is complete in itself, but followed by some 
supplemental remark, or further illustration of the subject : as, ',' Nature felt 
her inability to extricate herself from the consequences of guilt : tho gospel 
reveals the plan of divine interposition and aid." 

2. When several semicolons have preceded, and a still greater pause is 
necessary, in order to mark the connecting or concluding sentiment; aa, " A 
divine Lea[islator, uttering his voice from heaven ; ^ an almighty Governor, 
stretching forth his arm to punish or reward ; informing us of perpetual rest 
prepared hereafter for the righteous^ and of indignation and wratn awaiting 
the wicked : these are the considerations which overawe the world, which 
support inteerit^, and check guilt." 

3. The colon is commonly used when an example, a quotation, or a speetti 
is introduced ; as, " The Scriptures give us an amiable representation of the 
Deity, in these words : * God is love.' " 

OF THE PERIOD. 

When a sentence u complete and independent, and not connected in con- 
struction with the following sentence, it is markea with a Period. 

«*TlwaMl«l>TioiMi«ined]riito.wiUMlnwrroB*U ud what h ttw rate for it ? •* H« finrad want Iwdm 



.^na irhh bad men.* Will yoa atete hoir Aim Iw oTcr»laed ridMs." Will tou ttate how thi* •eii' 

MDtaDM dioald be pointod^ and Iha rule far It? tMiceihoaldb0poiat«l,aiid toe rule for il? 
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IM EN6USH GRAMMAR. 

thb Mriod ilMMild b« OMd IA» trevy lOtbreviated w<m4) u, M. 8., F» 8.^ 
N. R., A. D., 0. 8., K. 8., &«. . . ^ 

THE DASH. 

Hm Daali, tliou|;)i often used improperiy by hast/ imd ineoliereiit wfittft, 
may be uttrcMacea with i>ropriet^ where the sentence breaks oflT abftiptly; 
where a significant pause is required j or where there is an unexpected turn ill 
the sentiment ; as, " If thou art he, so much respected once-4)at, oh ! how 
fiJkn! howdegraded!" 

INTERROGATION. 

A Note of Interrogation ic need at the end of an inierregatiTe aentilMsa : 
that is, when a question is asked 5 as, ** Who wiH accompany me 1" ** SbmL 
we alwayi ba ftiendt 1" . 

EXCLAMATION. 

The Nole ef Exclamation is applied to expressions of Mnlden ettotkNI^ Mtf* 
piise, joy, grief, Slc., and also to mvocations or addresses ; as, ** My finead ! 
this eonduct amazes me '." '' lUess the tjord, O my tonl ! and foicet not all 
hia benefits !" 

The interrogation and exclamation points are indetenainate as to theur 
qoaatity or time} and may be equivalent, in that respect, to a s«ai6oloB| 
a colon, or a penod, as the sense may require. They mark an elevation w 
the volee, ___ 

PARENTHESIS. 

A Pai«nthMli U a elanie containing some necostiry iiiibination. tit liiiUfc 
rMbAill:. introduced into Oie body of a sentence obliquely, tnd whieti omljT ^ 
OBiitteo Withoitt ii^Qring the grammatical construction $ a*> 

t< Kaow, then, thii troth, (enooefa for man to knew,) 
Yirtae, alone, » happiMM below." 

. The parenthesis marks a moderate depression of the voice, and may be ae- 
ceaspomed with ^i^wry peat which the sense would require if the parenthatiia! 
c h a ra ct ers ware omitiea. 



IHr9d!Umi rupecUng iU Vti^ CAPITAL JLISTTBB& 

It isproner to begin with a capital, 

1. The nnt wtira of every book, chaptet^letter, note; or any other j^eea of 
writing. 

2. The flrtt Word after a period, and, if the two senl«&eef are tolftlly inde- 
pendent, after a note of interrogation or exclamation. 




George, York, the Strand, the Alps, the Thames, the Seanorse. 

6. Adjectives derived from the proper names of places; as, GfedW, 
Roman, Xnglish, French, Italian, &c. 

6. The first word of a quotation, introduced after a colon, or when it !• fa a 
direct form ; as, ** Always remember this ancient maxim : ' Know thyielt' " 

The first word of an example mav also verv properly begin with a cajntal. 

7. Every substantive and principal word in the titles of bo^ 3 as, Johnson's 
Dictionary of the English Langus^ 3 Thomson's Seasons. 

8. The first word of every Ime m poetry. 

9. The pronoun J and the inteijection O are' written in capitals. 

Other words, besides the preceding, may begin with eapitalS) when they 
are remarkably emphatical. or the pnncipal subject of the compoiAion. 
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